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I  for  the  CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 

B  For  tlip  spvputh  limp  in  tpii  ypars  tin- 

(ihicu^o  Daily  Npus  has  rpcpivpil  first 
|)rizp  for  local  •'«)\priim«‘nt  iipws  covpra^p 
from  llip  InlamI  Daily  Press  Association. 

M  The  Lnivcrsily  of  Wisconsin  School  of 

Journalism  jnil^ctl  entries  from  102  news¬ 
papers  in  14  stales  ami  (^aiuula  ami  calleil 
the  Daily  .News  hest  in  this  cale<:()ry  amon^ 
papers  with  more  than  7.‘),00<l  circnialion. 
The  basis  of  jml^in^  was: 

•  riioronjihness  ami  vari<‘ty  of  locar 
reporlinji  of  »overnmenial  affairs. 

•  Focalizing  of  state  ami  fe«leral  governmental  news. 

•  (Quality  of  writing. 

•  Use  of  graphic  devices  and  headline  display. 

•  Photographs  ilhi.stratin^  {lovernment  activities. 

This  reco}£nition  of  <listin<;nished  a  c  h  i  e  v  e  in  e  n  I  follows 
nnmerons  citations  for  excellence  in  other  newspaperiii"  areas,  hot 
the  (treatness  of  a  new'spa|>er  is  not  measured  in  trophies  and 
certificate.s. 

The  Chicapo  Daily  News  is  a  respected  local  institution  with 
nationw'ifle  impact  because  it  is  alert  to  see  and  staunch  to  .serve 
the  best  interests  of  its  readers  and  advertisers. 


CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 
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The  SCOTT 


“IDEAL” 

MATRIX 

ROLLER 


Provides  Better  Mats 
Free  From  **Buckles** 


Holls  any  kind  of  Matrix,  eliminates  imperfections,  produces 
sharp,  full  depth  mats,  free  from  mechanical  buckling.  Molding 


PRICE. ..$7400-F.O.B.  Plain- 
field,  N.  J.  Complete  with 
208/220V  Motor  and  Control. 
If  shipped  assembled,  deduct 
$200.  Price  subject  to  change 


cylinder  automatically  adjusts  itself  to  variations  of  each  form,  without  notice. 


molding  the  mat  in  natural  manner.  Mat  retains  exact  size  of 


original  form  without  any  stretch  or  distortion. 


Cross-belt  drive  permits 
variation  in  surface  speed 
without  slipping.  Assures 
uniform  matrix  rolling. 


Features  of  the  Scott 
"IDEAL”  Matrix  Roller 

•  Size  of  Bed . . .  34"x44",  6"  thick,  steel  buffer  plates  at  each  end. 

•  Height  of  Bed . . .  36". 

•  Overall  Sizes ...  80  %  "  long  over  bed,  width  56  ",  height  59  ^  ". 

•  Weight. . .  11,500  lbs. 

•  3  HP  Reversible  Motor,  equipped  with  automatic  brake. 

•  Anti-Friction  bearings  throughout. 

•  Forms  loaded,  and  unloaded,  from  either  end  or  side. 

•  Finger  tip  push  button  starting. 

Send  for  literature  and  specifications,  etc. 


Which  head  heads  The 
Sun’s  Washington  Bureau? 


One  of  these  men  signs  advertising  contracts 
for  The  Sunpapers.  Another  signs  his  name 
to  cartoons.  The  third  signs  a  daily  by-line 
from  Washington,  D.  C.,  reading — Chief, 
Washington  Bureau.  Can  you  put  your  finger 
on  him?  These  signs  may  help. 

1.  He  was  bom  in  Lincoln,  Nebraska — 
studied  in  a  one-room  school  house.  If  that 
brings  "Honest  Abe”  doubly  to  mind,  start 
looking  for  stark  features.  More  to  the  point, 
look  for  a  compound  of  intelligence  and 
integrity  that  has  reflected  itself  in  The 
Sunpapers  since  1930. 

2.  He  remembers  two  weddings  especially 
well — his  own  to  his  high  school  sweetheart 
in  1928  (they  were  two  of  the  four  members 
of  their  graduating  class)  and  that  of  the 
then  Princess  Elizabeth  and  Philip  in  1947, 
which  he  covered  as  chief  on  The  Sun’s 
London  Bureau.  He’s  "one  up”  on  the  royal 
couple,  with  three  youngsters  of  his  own. 

3.  His  affiliation  with  The  Sun’s  Washington 
Bureau  divides  into  two  parts — from  1934  to 
1944  with  FDR,  and  from  1949  to  date  with 
HST  and  Ike.  Although  not  on  first  name  or 


initial  terms  with  Presidents  themselves,  he 
numbers  among  his  friends  the  key  figures  in 
all  three  branches  of  the  Federal  government. 
He  has  gained  their  confidence  and  respect 
by  "calling  them  as  he  sees  them.” 

4.  To  broaden  his  Washington  horizon,  he 
makes  frequent  trips  to  the  "hinterlands” 
and  overseas — has  covered  such  memorable 
stories  as  the  Berlin  airlift,  the  inception  of 
NATO,  the  Marshall  Plan’s  initial  impact  in 
England,  and  —  whenever  available — all 
presidential  campaigns  from  1940  on.  He 
points  out  one  oddity — he  has  never  had 
occasion  to  visit  North  Dakota.  We  have 
come  to  overlook  this  cardinal  defect  in  his 
background,  and  may  even  yet  send  him 
there— round-trip  ticket,  of  course. 

Spotted  your  prey  yet?  You  have — if  your 
eye  fastened  on  the  man  at  the  left.  His  name 
is  Gerald  Griffin.  Moving  on  to  the  right,  you 
have  John  J.  Stees,  Evening  Sun  artist;  and 
Joseph  Smith,  advertising  salesman  for  food 
accounts.  A  man  with  a  common  name. 
Smith — but  with  an  uncommon  story  to 
tell  you. 


The  Baltimore  Sunpapers 

Combined  Morning  and  Evening  circulation  410,013— Sunday  326,550 

National  Representatives:  Cresmer  &  Woodward,  Inc. — New  York,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 
Scolaro,  Meeker  &  Scott — Chicago,  Detroit 
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HE  SERVICE  THAT  HELPS  IN  THE  USE  OF  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

Nov.  1-3 — Advertising  Federation  of  America,  Midwest  Intercity  Con¬ 

ference,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Nov.  3 — ^West  Virginia  Associated  Press  annual  meeting.  Press  Club, 
Charleston. 

Nov.  3 — New  Mexico  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Association, 
Fall  meeting,  Albuquerque. 

Nov.  4— National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Editors,  annual  meeting, 

Hilton  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Nov.  8 — Oregon-Washington  Associated  Press  annual  meeting,  Multnomah 
Hotel,  Portland,  Oregon. 

Nov.  8-9 — Nebraska  Associated  Press  annual  meeting.  Clarke  Hotel, 

Hastings. 

Nov.  9-10— Alabama  Associated  Press,  annual  meeting,  Tutwiler  Hotel, 

Birmingham. 

Nov.  10— Tennessee  AP  Radio  Association  Fall  meeting.  Mountain  View 
Hotel,  Gatlinburg,  Tenn. 

Nov.  10-11 — Kansas  and  Missouri  Associated  Press  Associations  joint 
meeting,  Kansas  City. 

Nov.  1 1-13— Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  54th  annual 
convention,  Boca  Raton  Hotel.  Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

Nov.  13-15 — Society  of  Technical  Writers  and  Editors,  5th  annual  national 
convention,  Hotel  Statler,  New  York. 

Nov.  15 — United  Press  Newspaper  Editors  of  Massachusetts,  annual 
meeting,  Somerset  Hotel,  Boston. 

Nov.  16-17 — Michigan  Press  Association  Community  Newspaper  Editorial 
Conference,  Michigan  State  University,  East  Lansing. 

'  Nov.  16-19 — Sigma  Delta  Chi,  annual  convention.  Shamrock  Hotel,  Houston, 

I  Texas. 

Nov.  19-20 — American  Assn,  of  Advertising  Agencies,  eastern  region, 
Roosevelt  Hotel,  New  York. 

I  Nov.  19-23 — Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Association,  convention, 

j  Roosevelt  Hotel.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Nov.  20-23 — Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Association  convention, 

i  Roosevelt  Hotel,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Nov.  24 — Ohio  United  Press  Editors,  Fall  meeting.  Auditorium  Hotel, 


Jan.  6-17 — American  Press  Institute,  Circulation  Managers  seminar,  Colum¬ 
bia  University,  New  York  City. 

Jan.  9-1 1— Illinois  Newspaper  Publishers  and  Editors,  meeting.  Pere  Mar¬ 
quette  Hotel.  Peoria.  III. 

Jan.  14-16— New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers,  convention. 
Hotel  Kenmore,  Boston,  Mass. 

Jan.  17-18 — Wyoming  Press  Association.  Winter  meeting,  Casper,  Wyo. 

Jan.  23-25— Arizona  Newspapers  Association,  annual  convention.  Hotel 
Westward  Ho,  Phoenix,  Aril. 

Jan.  24-25— Michigan  Press  Association,  90th  annual  convention.  East 
Lansing,  Mich. 

Jan.  26-28 — New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Winter  meeting, 
Mark  Twain  Hotel,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  27-Feb.  7 — American  Press  Institute,  Publishers,  Editors  and  Chief 
News  Executives  (for  newspapers  under  50,000  circulation)  seminar, 
Columbia  University,  New  York. 

Fob.  6-8 — Ohio  Newspaper  Association,  25th  annual  meeting.  Deshlor 
Hilton  Hotel,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

March  6-8 — Accredited  Home  Newspapers  of  America,  Inc.,  annual  meet¬ 
ing,  Chicago. 

March  10-21 — American  Press  Institute.  Managing  Editors  and  Nows  Editors 
seminar.  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

March  10-21 — American  Press  Institute,  Advertising  Directors  (for  news¬ 
papers  under  75,000  circulation)  seminar,  Columbia  University,  New 
York. 

April  17 — University  of  Michigan  annual  Advertising  Conference,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Journalism,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


A  lot  of  work  has  been  done  ...  a  lot  of  progress  has  been 
made  at  Advertising  Checking  Bureau  in  the  past  forty  years. 

In  1917  many  newspaper  publishers  were  skeptical  that  a  central 
clearing  house  like  ACB  could  do  an  adequate  job.  Now  it  has 
been  demonstrated  that  this  is  the  only  way  a  good  job  can  be 
done. 

More  than  400  trained  ACB  employees,  several  of  which  have 
completed  their  25th  year  with  ACB,  are  at  work  every  week-day. 

ACB  “readers”  show  better  than  99%  accuracy.  Modern  equip¬ 
ment  is  in  every  office  and  all  offices  are  interconnected  by  tele¬ 
type  and  other  fast  communication  services. 

It  is  ACB’s  assignment  from  the  newspapers  of  the  U.  S.  to  see 
that  the  national  advertisers  receive  their  proofs-of-insertion 
promptly.  This  we  do. 

And  we  try  always  to  do  it  in  such  a  way  that  it  builds  good 
will  for  the  newspapers  and  for  newspaper  advertising. 


Vol.  90,  No.  45.  November  2,  1957,  Editor  ft  Publisher,  the  Fourth  Estate  w 
published  every  Saturday  with  an  additional  issue — ^The  International  Year 
Number  in  February  by  the  Editor  &  Publisher  Co.,  Inc.  Editorial  and  biw- 
ness  offices  at  Suite  1700,  Times  Tower,  1475  Broadway  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 
(Printed  by  Hughes  Printing  0>^  East  Strond^nirg,  Pa.)  Seoand  class  mail  ieu<t7 
pending  at  East  Stroudsburg,  Pa.  Titles  patented  and  Registered  and  oxtaM 
Copyrighted  1957  by  the  Editor  ft  Publisher  (^,  Inc.  Ama^  subscription  $630 
in  United  States  and  possessions,  and  in  (Canada.  All  other  countries,  $10.00. 
ment  in  Sterling  may  be  made  to  EftP  “American  Acoount"  First  National  pt7 
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Sent  to  the  United  States  by  Soviet  spy  chief  Lavrenti  Beria,  Jack  Soble  became  a  key 
figure  in  an  espionage  network  stealing  America’s  secrets.  For  more  than  15  years,  he  was  a 
vital  link  between  the  Kremlin  and  Russian  agents  in  this  country— until  the  FBI  seized 
him  and  his  wife,  Myra.  The  Sobles  confessed,  now  are  behind  Federal  prison  bars. 

In  an  exclusive  series  written  for  International  News  Service,  Soble  reveals  the  full,  dramatic 
and  intimate  story  of  his  life  as  a  spy.  He  tells  how  he  directed  spies  in  various  American 
organizations. . .  how  spies  work,  live  and  play . . . how  with  money,  sex  and  liquor  Soviet  agents 
prey  on  the  human  weaknesses  of  their  victims.  He  names  his  fellow  agents. . . 
tells  of  his  associations  with  American  counterspy  Boris  Morros  (Soble  was  his  boss) 
and  others  in  the  web  of  Soviet  intrigue. 

Soble’s  story  is  a  chilling,  meticulously  factual  account,  from  the  inside,  of  the  Soviet 
world-wide  espionage  apparatus.  He  describes  his  conferences  in  Moscow  with  Russia’s  top 
intelligence  officials.  He  relates  how,  under  various  aliases,  he  also  carried  out  assignments 
in  Turkey,  Germany,  Austria,  Canada,  Switzerland,  Denmark  and  France. 

This  great  human-interest  spy  drama  will  be  transmitted  on  the  regular  INS  news  wires  in 
advance  for  publication  beginning  Sunday,  November  10.  It  is  another  exclusive 
"INS  plus’’  news-feature  furnished  to  clients  at  no  extra  cost ...  a  typical  "extra  dividend’’ 
that  editors  look  for,  and  get,  when  they  subscribe  to  INS. 


INTERNATIONAL  NEWS  SERVICE 
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INS  presents  another  major  world-wide  exclusive 


What  the  free  press 
of  America  owes 
John  Peter  Zenger 


“Scandalous,  virulent,  false  and  seditious!” 

This  was  the  charge  leveled  in  1735  against 
John  Peter  Zenger  in  a  trial  that  marked  a 
significant  turning  point  in  the  history  of 
the  American  press. 

Zenger,  editor  of  the  New-York  Weekly  Jour¬ 
nal,  jeopardized  his  own  safety  to  attack  the 
autocratic  rule  of  the  royal  governor  of  New 
York.  He  was  imprisoned  for  nine  months  be¬ 
fore  being  brought  to  trial. 


But  it  took  a  jury  less  than  ten  minutes  to 
bring  in  a  verdict  of  “not  guilty” .  .  .  despite 
the  instructions  of  a  partisan  judge. 

Today  our  strong  and  independent  American 
press  owes  much  to  John  Peter  Zenger,  who 
fought  for  a  free  press  long  before  our  coun¬ 
try  itself  had  won  its  independence. 

His  contribution  is  memorialized  today  in  the 
Federal  Hall  Memorial  in  New  York  City’s 
Sub-Treasury  Building.  There  the  Zenger 
Room,  with  its  historic  exhibits,  recalls  Zen- 
ger’s  victory,  his  struggle  to  print  the  truth, 
however  unpleasant  it  might  be. 

A  visit  to  this  memorial  will  inspire  every 
newspaper  man  with  his  heritage  of  John 
Peter  Zenger. 


The  Zenger  Memorial  is  open  daily,  Monday 
through  Friday,  10  A.M.-4  EM.,  closed  Sun¬ 
days  and  holidays.  Admission  is  free.  En¬ 
trance:  Old  Sub-Treasury  Building,  15  Pine 
Street,  corner  of  Nassau.  Take  any  subway 
to  Wall  Street  station. 


rivln  J 


Col, 


umn 


Writes  Wayxe  Wolfe,  associate  professor  of  journaliat. 
Wisconsin  State  College,  River  Falls:  “If  it  hasn’t  already  bee 
done,  I’d  like  to  suggest  that  the  backshop  of  some  newspape 
organize  a  quartet  with  the  title,  ‘Three  Quoins  and  the  Foim- 
tain.”  .  .  .  Dick  Tracy  has  been  assigned  to  the  police  beat— ti 
the  Covina  (Calif.)  Daily  Tribune.  .  .  .  City  Editor  Francis t. 
Ahearn,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times,  now  has  craft  competitii 
in  his  family.  Daughter  Judith  has  joined  the  Manchester  (Conn.) 
Evening  Herald  within  the  Times  circulation  zone  and  sn 
James  has  joined  the  UP,  Boston.  .  .  .  And  Northwest  ne«> 
paper  readers  someday  may  witness  a  lively  journalistic  rivah 
between  two  reporters  named  Sam  Angeloff,  father  and  sci 
The  father  is  a  veteran  reporter  for  the  Seattle  (Wash.)  Poa- 
Intelligencer.  The  son,  17,  is  winner  of  a  high  school  journal 
ism  contest  sponsored  by  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  and  the  Tacom 
(Wash.)  News-Tribune.  ...  An  Air  National  Guard  Base  ba- 
been  dedicated  in  the  name  and  memory  of  the  late  Will  I 
Martin,  Gadsden  (Ala.)  Times  columnist  for  many  years. 


Universal  Complaint 


Wire  editor’s  unhappy; 

The  problem's  hard  to  face — 

Satellites  zoom  all  over. 

And  he's  all  outer  spare. 

— Fred  J.  Curran 

Wisconsin  State  Journal  (Madiaonl 


.Satellite  Sputnik, 

No>v  in  a  rutnik, 

Cirrlinfr  the  globe  with  speed 
Soon  may  be  dead 
As  yesterday’s  head 
And  two  column,  10-point  lead! 

—Mike  Sullivan 

Long  Island  (N.  Y.)  Prtu 


— Columnist  John  McClain,  New  York  J ournal- American,  vi- 
quoted  here  the  other  week  about  columnists’  headaches  causec 
by  being  told  anecdotes  which  may  already  have  been  printed 
Milton  Ribach,  public  relations,  calls  attention  to  a  story  aboc 
two  men’s  dreams  which  appeared  in  both  Barry  Gray’s  an 
Leonard  Lyons’  columns  Oct.  13  in  the  New  York  Post, 
“Anyone  unemployed,  owing  the  Herald  for  their  subscriptior 
may  work  out  same  at  the  ranch. — Sepulveda  (Calif.)  Herald." 
from  the  25-years-ago  column  in  the  California  Publisher.  . . 
No  one  is  as  expert  on  the  King  of  the  Cowboys  as  his  youc;| 
fans.  To  cover  the  subject  properly  with  fully-informed  taleii'.| 
AP  Bureau  Chief  Sanky  Trimbel  and  AP  State  Editor  Robert  A 
Barnes,  Albuquerque,  took  their  sons,  8  and  5,  to  interview  Ro;] 
Rogers  and  Dale  Evans.  Young  Michael  Trimble  and  Tomrnj 
Barnes  asked  all  the  questions — and  got  the  double  byline. 


Song  of  the  Heeidline  Writer 


The  managing  editor’s  face  was  red 
As  he  stormed  in  the  city  room  and  said 
'^Watch  for  uncouth  language  in  a  head 
And  print  no  more  in  cursive.” 

—Roger  J. 


Herz 


“Athletes,  Yes;  Reporters,  No!” 
Heads  an  editorial  in  E.  &  P.— 
You’ve  got  to  be  a  muscle-man 
According  to  Dulles’  decree. 


— R.  R.  (Scoop)  Coates 
Beaver  (Pa.)  Valley  Times 
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IN  ALL  THE  WORLD  THERE  IS 
JUST  ONE  NEW  YORK  CITY... 


...IN  ALL 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
THERE  ARE 
JUST  2 

CTWO,  COUNT  ’EM) 


SUPPLYING 


ROP  MULTIPLE-COLOR! 


In  the  New  York  City  Market  Area,  from  the  shores  of  Manhattan  Island  out  to  the  far  stretches  of 
Westchester  County. . .  from  sad-eyed  Dodgerless  Brooklyn  out  through  the  fabulous  Long  Island  Suburbia 
that  makes  up  Queens,  Nassau  and  Suffolk  Counties,  the  only  newspapers  offering  ROP  full-color  are 
the  Long  Island  Press  and  the  Long  Island  Star-Journal. 


lew  nC;i| 

Tonin'.,!! 


The  Press  is  New  York  City's  first  ROP  multiple- 
color  newspaper  and  with  the  recent  announce¬ 
ment  of  ROP  full-color  availability  in  the 
Long  Island  Star-Journal  advertisers  are  now 
reaching  366,421  cream  of  the  area  families  with 
the  added  impact  of  striking  multiple-color. 

This  huge  mostly  home-delivered  circulation. 


concentrated  on  higher-income  Long  Island,  is  as 
a  matter  of  comparison  greater  than  the  TOTAL 
circulation  of  either  the  N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune  or 
the  N.  Y.  Post .  . .  and  is  more  Long  Island  circu¬ 
lation  than  advertisers  get  from  the  N.  Y.  Journal* 
American,  Post  and  World-Telegram  &  Sun 
COMBINED. 


The  milline  rale  is  low.  The  quality  and  quantify  of  the  circu¬ 
lation  is  high.  Let  us  tell  you  more  about  ROP  multiple-colorl 


national  advertising  office  •  NEWHOUSE  NEWSPAPERS  •  LONG  ISLAN[>  CITY  I,  N.  Y. 
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editorial 


A  New  Canon  35 

^I^HE  nine  members  of  the  American  Bar  Foundation  Special  Com- 
mittee  on  Canons  of  Ethics  have  labored  for  18  months  over  what 
to  do,  if  anything,  about  Canon  35  and  have  come  forth  with  a  pro- 
j)osed  revised  text  which  changes  nothing  but  the  language. 

I  he  taking  of  photographs,  broadcasting  or  sound-recording  during 
judicial  proceedings  in  a  public  court  room,  or  during  any  recess, 
“sliould  not  be  permitted,”  in  the  language  of  the  committee. 

I  hose  are  the  same  words  used  in  the  present  text — only  the  reasons 
are  changed. 

riie  committee  bowed  gently  to  the  complaints  of  the  press  by 
taking  “an  affirmative  rather  than  a  negative  approach”  to  the  prob¬ 
lem. 

Instead  of  titling  Canon  35  “Improper  Publicizing  of  Court  Pro¬ 
ceedings,”  the  Committee  suggests  calling  it  “Conduct  of  Court 
Proceedings.” 

.\nd,  instead  of  stating  that  the  taking  of  pictures  or  broadcasting 
of  court  proceedings  “are  calculated  to  detract  from  the  essential 
dignity  of  the  proceedings,  distract  the  witness  in  giving  his  testimony, 
degrade  the  court,  and  create  misconceptions  with  respect  thereto  in 
tlie  mind  of  the  public,”  the  new  language  would  read: 

They  (photographs  and  broadcasting)  would  “introduce  extraneous 
influences  which  tend  to  have  a  detrimental  psychological  effect  on  the 
participants  and  to  divert  them  from  the  proper  objectives  of  the 
trial.” 

The  committee  brushes  aside  all  the  arguments  put  forth  by  the 
press  as  to  why  modern  photographic  methods  would  not  interfere 
with  proper  court  procedure.  It  ignores  all  the  successful  experiments 
in  which  judges  in  many  places  have  permitted  cameramen  to  operate 
during  trials  without  any  deleterious  effect  on  the  witnesses  or  jury. 
It  even  goes  so  far  as  to  charge  that  rules  such  as  those  adopted  in  1956 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Colorado,  which  permit  photographs  and 
broadcasting  at  the  discretion  of  the  trial  judge,  places  him  in  the 
j)osition  of  “impresario,  producer  and  censor.”  It  is  not  acknowledged 
tliat  blanket  prohibition  of  these  techniques  might  be  censorship. 

The  new  text  of  Canon  35  will  be  presented  for  adoption  to  the 
House  of  Delegates  of  the  American  Bar  Association  in  Atlanta,  Eel). 
21-25.  The  delegates  might  as  well  table  the  proposal  and  save  them¬ 
selves  a  lot  of  time  and  trouble  because  it  accomplishes  nothing  but  a 
change  of  words  in  an  attempt  to  soothe  the  feelings  of  some  members 
of  the  press  who  felt  hurt  by  the  old  language. 

“Sticks  and  stones  may  break  my  bones,”  etc.  The  battle  between 
jji'css  and  bar  is  still  joined  over  this  issue  and  will  continue  to  be. 


TV — Sales  or  Boredom? 

1%/|'ANY  newspaper  admen  have  been  saying  it  for  a  long  time  but 
-‘-▼-i-  everyone  thought  it  was  just  a  competitive  argument.  This  time 
it  is  an  advertising  agency  executive  whose  clients  place  millions  in 
T\^  programs.  John  P.  Cunningham,  president  of  Cunningham  & 
AValsh,  told  the  Association  of  National  Advertisers  this  week: 

“The  ‘index  of  boredom’  has  been  rising  steadily  (on  television). 
But  people  are  long-suffering.  They  will  watch  programs  that  bore 
them,  but  they  tend  to  tune-out  their  minds — which  is  bad  for  adver¬ 
tising.” 

Television  statisticians  have  ignored  the  mental  tune-out  technique 
even  though  it  has  existed  for  some  time.  The  question  now  is:  If 
TV  listeners  tune-out  programs  when  they  are  bored  what  have  they 
been  doing  to  TV  commercials? 
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DOUBLE  TAKE 

If  you  repeated  the  personal  mentions 
of  John  B.  Adams  and  John  F.  Weyland 
as  a  means  of  testing  readership  of  the 
Oct.  12  columns  of  E  &  P  let  me  compli¬ 
ment  you  on  this  subtle  research  tech¬ 
nique.  And  please  add  my  name  to  the 
list  of  readers  who’ll  write  to  brag  about 
catching  E  &  P  with  its  editorial  pants 
down. 

If  the  double  repeat  was  an  error,  let 
me  recommend  drinking  two  glasses  of 
water  while  the  “personal  mention”  editor 
holds  his  breath.  This  should  cure  the 
hiccups. 

Anthony  Margin 

Chicago  (Ill.)  Tribune 


BEG  YOUR  PARDON 

We  very  much  appreciate  the  article 
(October  12)  on  our  surveys,  but  your 
headline  writer  sabotaged  us.  We  are  not, 
as  the  headline  says,  “a  35,000-paper.” 

This  figure,  as  the  story  explains,  re¬ 
fers  only  to  the  approximate  size  of  the 
city  zone,  home-delivered  circulation  of 
each  of  our  papers. 

Daniel  K.  Stern 

San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury  and  News 


READING  COURSE 

Apparently  Laurence  R.  Campbell,  dean 
of  the  school  of  journalism  at  Florida  State 
University,  Tallahassee,  completely  missed 
the  point  of  the  classes  in  journalism  for¬ 
merly  taught  by  Earl  L.  Vance,  for  many 
years  head  of  the  department  of  journal¬ 
ism  at  Florida  State  College  for  Women, 
later  FSU. 

It  is  true  that  it  takes  a  superb  teacher 
to  do  the  job  Vance  did.  And  the  courses, 
while  demanding  considerable  reading 'on 
the  part  of  students,  were  not  primarily 
courses  giving  credit  for  reading  the  At¬ 
lantic  Monthly  and  Harpers.  We  also  read 
the  New  York  Times,  Manchester  Guard¬ 
ian,  Washington  Post,  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  London  Times  and  lesser  news¬ 
papers,  a  considerable  number  of  the  bet¬ 
ter  magazines,  and  many  books.  The  point 
is — we  knew  who  was  thinking  and  writing 
what  about  what.  What  better  preparation 
for  writers? 

Vance’s  courses  which  I  had — Begin¬ 
ning  Journalism,  Contemporary  Thought 
and  Writing,  and  Magazine  and  Article 
Writing — demanded  much  more  than  read¬ 
ing,  too.  They  demanded  critical  thinking, 
and  they  demanded  good  writing. 

Hazel  L.  Bowman 

Registrar, 

University  of  Tampa, 

Tampa,  Fla. 


THE  BEST 

Because  Ruth  Lloyd  did  such  an  excel¬ 
lent  job  in  her  account  of  the  newsgals 
who  accompanied  the  Queen,  I’m  sure  that 
she — and  E  &  P — want  to  know  about  one 
omission.  The  gals  who  accompanied  the 
Queen  on  her  visit  to  Canada  and  the 
United  States  included  Newsday's  own 
Bonnie  Angelo,  whose  regular  assignment 
is  on  our  Washington  Bureau. 

And  lest  anyone  think  Bonnie  was  just 
one  of  those  “one  or  two  others”  who  Miss 
Lloyd  says  might  have  been  “lost  in  the 
milling  throng,”  I  would  be  most  happy  to 
send  tear  sheets  of  Bonnie’s  daily  bylined 
stories.  Newsday  is  quite  proud  of  them; 
we  think  they  constitute  better  and  more 
complete  coverage  of  the  Queen’s  visit  than 
that  turned  out  by  any  other  reporter  of 
either  sex. 

Richard  Wyse 

Promotion  Manager, 

Newsday, 

Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Lloyd’s  article  associates  Betty 
Beale  with  the  W ashington  Post.  In  reality, 
Betty  appears  exclusively  in  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Evening  and  Sunday  Star,  locally  .  •  . 
a  top-flight  authoritative  society  columnist 
of  whom  we’re  all  very  proud. 

Mike  Hampton 

W ashington  (D.C.)  Star 


Grow  your  own  copy  reader  .  45 

Women  are  the  best  route  drivers .  46 

Champagne,  caviar  and  good  ideas  .  48 
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•Short  Sahed 

He  learned  from  a  master  of  the  art 
that  the  political  uses  of  publicity  are 
sweat. — New  York  Daily  News. 

• 

She  hugged  and  killed  her  husband. — 
Chicago  American. 

• 

A  woman  offered  $10  to  kiss  George 
Jessel  at  a  fund-raising  rally.  George 
than  killed  152  women  and  raised  $1,520. 
--Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News  and  Observer. 

• 

A  small  tornado  dripped  through  the 
community  of  Sydney.  —  Davenport 
(Iowa)  Morning  Democrat. 

• 

On  the  day  it  died  RFC  had  about  100 
^ployes  and  some  80  million  dollars  in 
loans  and  securities  still  to  be  liquid- 
»ted. — Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer. 
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PU4IN  REPORTER 

Ray  Erwin’s  Column  (Oct.  19)  quotes 
Mr.  Noyes  as  describing  a  reporter  as 
having  “the  dedicated  compassion  of  a 
priest.” 

Nuts. 

It  is  this  type  of  journalistic  slush  that 
has  made  custodians  out  of  janitors  and 
educators  out  of  teachers. 

Mr,  Newbold  Noyes  Jr.,  (Washington 
Evening  Star),  may  think  of  himself  as 
a  combination  surgeon-judge-encycloped¬ 
ist-scientist  -soldier-  ambassador-  poet  -  and  - 
priest  .  .  .  but  let  him  claim  a  title  other 
than  REPORTER. 

Damitall — Leave  us  reporters  alone. 

My  first  ME  said  there  are  only  three 
prime  requirements  which  every  good  re¬ 
porter  must  embody. 

DUMB — Dumb  enough  to  write  what 
has  happened  as  it  happened,  dumb 
enough  to  believe  that  the  people  will  act 
on  truth,  dumb  enough  to  believe  that  the 
principles  behind  his  trade  still  pertain. 

BIG  FEET — Big  enough  to  carry  him  on 
a  never-ending  beat  through  officialdom 
to  the  seat  of  the  news. 

THICK  SKIN — Thick  enough  so  as  to 
make  him  immune  to  the  arrows  of  self- 
righteous  wrath  from  the  people  to  whom 
truth  is  no  flatterer. 

Dell  Gaut 

Reporter, 

Traverse  City  (Mich.)  Record-Eagle 
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Canon  35  Study  Group 
Would  Keep  Camera  Ban 


Report  Prepared  for  Bar  Does 


during  a  trial  involving  wide 
public  interest. 


Concede  Improved  Techniques 


Not  Ceremonial 


No  change  in  the  prohibition 
against  photography,  broad¬ 
casting  and  televising  of  court 
trials  as  now  contained  in  Canon 
35  is  recommended  by  a  special 
committee  of  the  American  Bar 
Foundation. 

The  committee  recommends, 
however,  an  “affirmative”  revi¬ 
sion  of  Canon  35  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Bar  Association  Canons  of 
Judicial  Ethics  with  the  aim  of 
removing  the  Canon  from  con¬ 
tinued  debate.  The  rewording  of 
Canon  35  does  not  liberalize  the 
proposed  procedure,  even  though 
the  6,000-word  report  of  the 
committee  takes  into  considera¬ 
tion  improved  picture  report¬ 
ing  methods. 


avoidable  “distractions  or  dis¬ 
turbances  that  are  inimical  to 
judicious  conduct.”  It  would  im¬ 
pose  upon  the  judge  the  “addi¬ 
tional  impossible  functions  of 
impresario,  producer  and  cen¬ 
sor”  to  make  him  responsible 
for  determining  what  photo¬ 
graphic  and  broadcasting  equip¬ 
ment  should  be  allowed  in  the 
courtroom,  and  to  preserve  de¬ 
corum  in  the  presence  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  competing  media 


2)  The  judicial  function  oc¬ 
cupies  a  unique  place  in  our 
society,  and  has  none  of  the  at¬ 
tributes  of  “ceremony,  spectacle 
or  entertainment.”  The  report 
adds:  “The  judicial  power  of 
the  government  is  vested  in  the 
courts  for  but  one  purpose.  That 
purpose  is  to  determine  the 
rights  and  duties  of  all  who  may 
properly  come  within  their 
jurisdiction.” 

3)  A  trial  is  no  less  public 
because  of  the  exclusion  of 


Inevitable  Disirartions 


The  committee  concludes  that 
the  presence  of  cameras  and 
broadcasting  equipment  “inevit¬ 
ably  creates  visual  and  psycho¬ 
logical  distractions  which  have 
no  justification  in  a  court  of 
law.”  As  is  now  the  case  the 
proposed  rule  would  not  apply 
to  ceremonial  occasions  such  as 
naturalization  proceedings. 

A  committee  of  nine  lawyers 
and  judges,  under  the  chaimian- 
ship  of  Judge  Philbrick  McCoy 
of  the  Superior  Court  of  Los 
Angeles  County,  conducted  the 
18-month  study  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Bar  Foundation,  a  legal 
research  agency,  at  the  request 
of  the  .American  Bar  Associa¬ 
tion.  The  report  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  for  consideration  of  the 
House  of  Delegates  of  ABA  at 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  next  Feb.  24-25. 

In  its  report,  the  committee 
offers  five  principal  reasons  why 
■t  believes  courts  should  not  per- 
'nit  actual  trials  to  be  photo¬ 
graphed  or  broadcast: 

1)  Judges  should  be  free  from 

Editor  ac  publisher  for 


MONUMENTAL  is  the  word  for  the  News  Building  on  East  42nd  Street, 
New  York,  as  it  will  appear  after  an  18-story  addition  is  built  alongside 
the  37-story  Raymond  Hood-John  Mead  Howells  structure  erected  in 
1930.  Construction  work  began  this  week.  The  main  News  Building  is 
being  enlarged  with  a  five-story  wing  addition  and  extensive  modernixa- 
tion  includes  air  conditioning.  The  News  will  occupy  about  a  third  of 
the  total  space;  the  rest  will  increase  the  office  availabilities  in  the 
rapidly  changing  Grand  Central  zone. 
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cameras  and  broadcasting 
equipment.  “It  is  beyound  argu¬ 
ment  that  ...  the  courtroom 
must  at  all  times  be  open  to 
the  public,  including  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  all  established 
media  of  communication,”  the 
report  said.  “Trials  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  public  as  long  as  we 
maintain  our  present  form  of 
government.  Exclusion  from  the 
courtroom  of  cameras  and  the 
mechanical  equipment  of  broad¬ 
casters  has  not  made  trials  one 
whit  less  public  than  they  were 
a  century  ago.” 

4)  Photographing  and  broad¬ 
casting  of  trials  inevitably  “in¬ 
troduce  extraneous  influences 
which  tend  to  have  a  detri¬ 
mental  psychological  effect  on 
the  judge  and  jury  as  well  as 
on  the  litigant,  his  lawyer  and 
the  witnesses,  and  to  divert 
them  from  the  proper  objectives 
of  the  trial.” 

Scorn  Role  of  f'.ensor 

5)  Judges  should  not  be  placed 
in  the  roles  of  censors.  Refer¬ 
ring  to  a  ruling  last  year  of  the 
Colorado  Supreme  Court,  which 
allows  judges  in  that  state  to 
decide  whether  portions  or  all 
of  certain  trials  are  to  be  photo¬ 
graphed  or  broadcast,  according 
to  their  judgment  in  specific 
cases,  the  committee  report  said 
in  part: 

“Certainly,  the  press  itself 
would  be  the  first  to  condemn 
any  such  censorship  of  broad¬ 
casters  as  is  implicit  in  the 
Colorado  rule  ...  No  trial  judge, 
mindful  of  his  lawful  duties  and 
responsibilities,  would  wittingly 
place  himself  in  the  position  of 
censor.  Certainly  no  trial  judge 
should  be  expected  to  interrupt 
the  orderly  trial  of  a  case  before 
him  to  ascertain  whether  the 
jurors  or  witnesses  object  to 
having  their  photographs  taken, 
or  to  ascertain  whether  witness¬ 
es  object  to  having  their  testi¬ 
mony  broadcast.” 

In  discussing  the  distinctions 
it  draws  between  court  trials 
and  other  “public  events”  such 
as  political  conventions,  con¬ 
gressional  committee  hearings, 
the  inauguration  of  a  President, 
or  even  church  services,  the  re¬ 
port  stated: 

“Of  inaugurations,  corona¬ 
tions  and  religious  services  it 

{Continued  on  page  10) 
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merly  Judge  Advocate  General 
of  the  United  States  Navy. 

Shelden  D.  Elliott  of  New 
York  City,  New  York;  Director 
of  the  Institute  of  Judicial  Ad¬ 
ministration;  Professor  of  Law, 
New  York  University,  School  of 
Law. 

James  D.  Fellers,  Oklahoma 
City,  Okla. ;  Attomey-at-Law, 
National  Chairman,  Junior  Bar 
Conference,  1946-1947. 

Arthur  Littleton  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.;  Attomey-at-Law; 
President  of  the  National  Con¬ 
ference  of  Bar  Presidents,  1957. 

Hon.  Emory  H.  Niles  of  Balti¬ 
more,  Md.;  Chief  Judge,  Su¬ 
preme  Bench  of  Baltimore  City, 
Md. 

Hon.  Frank  P.  Weaver  of 
Olympia,  Wash.;  Justice,  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  Washington. 

Henry  S.  Drinker  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  who  is  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Professional 
Ethics  and  Grievances  of  the 
ABA,  and  Thomas  J.  Boodell  of 
Chicago,  chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Unauthorized  Practice 
of  Law  of  the  ABA,  were  ex- 
officio  members  of  t  he  com¬ 
mittee. 
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Canon  35 


{Continued  from  page  9) 


is  enough  to  observe  that,  like  a  m  ^  j  ’  HTrir 

the  fomial  portions  of  naturali-  1  ^  ^ 

zations  which  are  designed  and  Si'Ji 

carried  out  in  court  as  a  cere-  ~ 
mony,  they  also  are  designed 

and  carried  out  as  ceremonies.  §5^' 

No  such  ceremony,  with  all  its  . 

essential  dignity  and  serious  ...  ” 

nature,  is  in  any  wise  compar-  --.i  ;  ; 

able  to  the  trial  of  adversary  _ _ ~ . ,  .*!’“* . . . .  31-'^=’ 

proceedings  in  a  court  of  jus- 

Guide  for  Proper  Conduct  tl'tTr  ^ ^ 

The  committee  made  clear  iv.-;  T';ir.:v_- _ 

that  Canon  35,  as  well  as  all  *£h£33.  btjT/i  .y-- ;  i.-,3 
other  Judicial  Canons,  is  in-  ;7";\3. 

tended  to  be  a  guide  for  proper  -XI.I-T'..  -..-.il;.- 

conduct  of  court  proceedings  by  ’ 3  :  ~  .  -  '  -  -fr.-.  .-- 

judges.  The  Canon  in  its  present  .  J.'.  .  "  '1  'X 

form  has  been  enacted  into  law  >  3-  ’  -  :  .3  -3  3^“;—  ^ 

in  some  states,  and  adopted  as  ---‘3:.  -  .  •  >  r 

a  rule  of  court  by  the  supreme 

courts  of  some  others.  It  has  ’I'J.'k'rl  i-  ■  ' i-X  .  ! 

been  in  effect  since  1937.  3337.  "3 

“It  is  sometimes  suggested  ||||H||||H|||||||||||||||^2b^ 

that  the  organized  bar  has  no  • 

right  to  ‘legislate’  or  to  dictate  ^y^Svi  ;sH|  ||Ljn3j^ 

to  the  courts  concerning  the  use  iTCi::'  U  ^ 

of  cameras  and  the  parapher- 
nalia  of  broadcasters  in  the  H 

courtroom,”  the  report  said.  “In 

adopting  or  restating  such  ^ 

canons,  the  Association  does  not 
undertake  to  legislate,  but 

rather  to  express  the  collective 

views  of  its  members  and,  ~ 

through  their  representation  in 

the  House  of  Delegates,  the  Instead  of  a  24-page  special  section,  a  p< 

view  of  the  organized  bar  and  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal  presents  a  runnin 

the  judiciary  thi-oughout  the  75th  Anniversary.  For  this  series  Managing 

nation  ”  designated  the  Journal  as  a  beat  and  assi 

"  ,  ,  various  departments  and  ac 

The  report  said  that  although  _ 

some  courts  have  not  adhered  to 

the  views  of  the  bar  as  set  forth  that  bespeaks  the  responsibili-  Canon  i 
in  Canon  35,  many  state  su-  ties  of  those  who  are  charged  the  photo 
preme  courts  have  declined  to  ^ith  the  administration  of  jus-  casting  c 
relax  the  present  rule  and  the  tice.  The  taking  of  photographs  “are  calcu 

federal  courts  have  always  the  courtroom  during  the  pro-  the  essent 

banned  cameras  and  micro-  ^®ss  of  judicial  proceedings  or  ceedings  . 

phones  under  the  rules  of  crim-  during  any  recess  thereof  and  permitted, 
inal  procedure  adopted  by  the  the  transmitting  or  sound-re-  The  sp 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  cording  of  such  proceedings  for  the  retention  of  Canon  35  in  its 

States.  broadcasting  by  radio  or  televi-  present  form  would  only  stimu- 

sion  introduce  extraneous  influ-  late  further  debate  without 
Suggested  Revision  ences  which  tend  to  have  a  det-  bringing  about  a  reasonable 

Following  is  the  form  of  psychological  effect  solution  of  the  vexing  problem. 

Canon  35  as  the  special  com-  on  the  participants  and  to  divert  Therefore,  it  proposed  an  af- 
mittee  recommends  it  be  re-  f^om  the  proper  objectives  firmative  approach  to  the  law- 

yjgg^.  of  the  trial;  they  should  not  be  yers  point  of  view  that  the 

permitted.  Canon  refers  specifically  to  the 

Conduct  of  Court  Proceedings  “Proceedings,  other  than  judi-  well-recognized  rules  governing 

“The  purpose  of  judicial  pro-  proceedings,  designed  and  ^1^®  Proper  conduct  of  court  pr^ 
ine  purpose  01  jumciai  pr^  carried  out  nrimarilv  a<«  cere-  ceedings,  rather  than  refer  to 
ceedings  is  to  ascertain  the  carriea  out  primarily  as  cere-  “improper  publicizing  of 

truth.  Such  proceedings  should  monies,  and  conducted  with  rtniww*#*  w\  1  w\  rvcv  ** 
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Panelists  Agree:  Journalistic 
Code  Violated  at  Little  Rock 


Reporters  Became  Participants 
And  Some  from  North  Took  Sides 


By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 

Press  coverage  of  what  was 
called  the  “Little  Rock  War”  of 
last  September  was  argued  heat¬ 
edly,  but  good-naturedly  and 
wiA  some  wry  humor  Monday 
night,  Oct.  28,  at  the  Overseas 
Press  Club,  New  York. 

Five  newsmen  who  were  at 
the  “front”  when  nine  Negroes 
went  to  Central  High  School 
agreed  that  journalistic  rules 
and  traditions  were  broken  by 
the  way  the  story  was  handled. 

‘Responsibility*  Panel 

On  the  panel  were  four  from 
the  North  and  one  Britisher.  It 
was  set  up  as  part  of  a  series 
on  “Responsibility  in  Communi¬ 
cations”  by  David  Shefrin,  Co¬ 
lumbia  Broadcasting  System, 
chairman  of  the  club’s  special 
events  committee.  Participating 
were: 

Dr.  Benjamin  Fine,  education 
editor.  New  York  Times,  who 
was  attacked  by  the  Little  Rock 
I  mob  Sept.  23; 

Bob  Considine,  International 
i  News  Service; 

James  Hicks,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  New  York  Amsterdam 
News,  also  beaten  up; 

Bob  Allison,  CBS  News, 
Stanley  Mays,  London  Daily 
[  Mirror,  who,  after  brief  open- 
j  ing  remarks  practiced  British 
I  restraint. 

I  The  Southern  newspaper  man 
f  who  was  not  on  the  panel  nor 
j  identifiable  among  the  nearly 
150  gathered  in  the  club  to  hear 
the  debate  came  out  with  some 
glory.  Mentioned  and  praised  by 
oame  were  Harry  S.  Ashmore, 
Arkansas  Gazette  editor,  and 
Horace  Wells,  Clinton  (Tenn.) 
Courier  editor. 

Journalistic  rules  and  tradi¬ 
tions  were  violated  by  the  north¬ 
erners  who  became  involved  in 
the  storj’  themselves,  instead  of 
feinaining  imparital  observers, 
the  panel  reported. 

War  Between  Media 

Asked  about  editorial  com¬ 
ment  that  some  TV  reporters 
^  set  up  their  own  stories  that 
^nded  to  “incite  to  riot,”  Mr. 
Allison  commented  first  that 
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there  was  a  war  on  between 
new’spapers  and  TV.  Then  he 
told  of  how  he  had  asked  a 
group  of  children  to  take  out 
and  wave  Confederate  flags 
again  when  the  cameras  failed 
to  catch  the  scene  as  spontane¬ 
ously  acted.  He  said  newspaper 
reporters  were  guilty  of  the 
same  sort  of  thing.  There  was 
an  outburst  of  laughter  from 
the  newspapermen. 

Mr.  Allison  charged: 

“1.  The  rule  that  reporters 
don’t  make  news  was  violated 
by  both  colored  and  white  news¬ 
papermen. 

“2.  The  rule  that  reporters 
don’t  take  sides  and  don’t  get 
involved  in  a  story  they  are  cov¬ 
ering  was  likewise  broken. 
Newspapermen  were  used  as 
sources  of  information  by  FBI 
and  local  police.  Tape  record¬ 
ings  and  pictures  taken  by  the 
newsmen  have  been  used  as 
evidence  in  court.  Newspaper¬ 
men  have  been  called  as  wit¬ 
nesses  in  trials.  I  personally 
have  just  spent  two  weeks  on 
company  time  testifying  in  the 
trial  at  Knoxville  of  those  who 
attacked  the  Rev.  Paul  Turner 
at  Clayton,  Tenn.  The  Northern 
newspaper  reporter  has  been 
definitely  tied  in  with  the  ma¬ 
chinery  of  enforcing  integration. 
From  the  viewpoint  of  some  in 
the  South  we  take  sides  and  be¬ 
come  biased  observers  when  we 
refer  to  Negroes  as  ‘Mr.’  or 
‘Mrs.’  ” 

“Just  how  far  do  we  go?”, 
Mr.  Allison  asked.  “When  Jimmy 
Hicks  is  not  invited  to  a  lunch 
at  which  news  is  to  be  made,  do 
the  white  reporters  walk  out  in 
protest,  demanding  equal  cover¬ 
age  rights?” 

A  Matter  of  Heart 

Dr.  Fine  and  Mr.  Allison  said 
they  were  convinced  that  a  ma¬ 
jority  in  the  South  and  specifi¬ 
cally  in  Little  Rock  and  Arkan¬ 
sas  favored  upholding  the  law 
of  the  land.  Mr.  Considine  dis¬ 
agreed. 

“It  is  a  question  of  basic 
democracy,”  Mr.  Considine  said. 
“Shall  the  majority  rule  or  the 
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minority?  The  majority  in  this 
country  does  not  want  desegre¬ 
gation.  But  in  the  South  there 
are  many  problems  the  northern 
reporters  tend  to  ignore.” 

As  an  example  of  one  prob¬ 
lem  Mr.  Considine  quoted  Bull 
(that’s  his  actual  name,  he  said) 
Connolly,  an  elected  police  offi¬ 
cial  of  Alabama  who  has  said 
that  Negro  children  will  get  in 
his  state’s  schools  “over  my 
dead  body.” 

“Despite  the  14th  Amendment 
to  the  Constitution  can  there 
be  true  integration  in  the  South 
so  long  as  an  official,  elected  by 
the  people,  can  talk  this  way?” 
Mr.  Considine  asked.  “There 
must  be  a  change  in  the  human 
heart.” 

Then,  in  answer  to  a  question, 
Mr.  Considine  replied  that  he 
strongly  believed  that  if  Gov. 
Orval  Faubus  of  Arkansas 
should  run  for  re-election  now 
he  would  win  his  third  term. 

Dr.  Fine  expressed  his  opinion 
that  the  majority  in  the  South 
are  willing  to  accept  integration 
as  law. 

Trouble  Forecast 

No  one  questioned  Mr.  Hicks 
when  he  forecast  that  despite 
present  calm  in  Little  Rock  the 
situation  in  the  whole  South  will 
get  worse  before  it  gets  better. 

“All  forces  of  good  will  should 
be  set  in  motion  now,”  he  said. 
“Otherwise  there  will  surely  be 
overt  acts  next  Spring  when, 
under  the  Civil  Rights  Act,  the 
Negroes  come  out  to  register 
and  vote.  Ministers,  all  social 
agencies,  and  the  press  should 
begin  preparing  the  public  now 
to  respect  civil  rights.” 

Mr.  Mays  of  London  asserted 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
“newsworthiness.”  He  main¬ 
tained  news  differs  paper  by 
paper,  section  by  section,  coun¬ 
try  by  country,  or  as  he  put  it, 
it  is  “Mirrorworthy  or  Times- 
worthy.” 

“The  British  press  played  this 
story  in  a  sensational  manner 
because  it  was  sensational,”  Mr. 
Mays  said.  “But  there  was  little 
or  no  critical  editorial  comment. 
Our  editors  knew  what  our 
enemies  would  think  of  the 
story  and  how  they  would  use 
and  twist  it  to  their  own  ends.” 

Attack  on  Repcnler 

That  there  was  violence  in 
(Continued  on  page  66) 


MERITORIOUS— Dr.  E.  G.  Marty, 
left,  president  of  Prairie  State 
Chiropractic  Association,  presents 
bronze  plaque  and  certificate  to 
John  L.  Satterlee,  assistant  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Illinois  State  Journal 
&  Register  at  Springfield,  in  rec¬ 
ognition  of  the  newspapers'  help 
in  obtaining  official  recognition  for 
chiropractors. 


Public  Service 
Director  Named 

Washington 
John  T.  O’Rourke,  editor  of 
the  Washington  Daily  News,  has 
announced  appointment  of  John 
F.  McLeod,  picture  and  travel 
editor,  as  Public  Service  Direc¬ 
tor,  a  new  position. 

Walter  Wingo,  formerly  on 
rewrite  and  general  assig;nment, 


Wingo 


McLeod 


has  been  promoted  to  picture 
editor  of  the  Scripps-Howard 
paper  here. 

Mr.  McLeod,  who  has  been 
with  the  News  since  1945,  will 
retain  supervision  of  the  Wed¬ 
nesday  travel  sections  and  Mon¬ 
day  travel  picture  pages. 

A  graduate  of  Indiana  Uni¬ 
versity,  Mr.  McLeod  served  on 
Yank,  the  Army  weekly,  dur¬ 
ing  World  War  II.  He  previously 
had  worked  for  the  Knoxville 
(Tenn.)  Journal,  the  Belvidera 
(Ill.)  Daily  Republican  and  the 
City  News  Bureau  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  Wingo  began  working  for 
the  News  as  a  high  school  sports 
correspondent  in  1946  and  joined 
the  staff  as  a  copy  boy  in  1949. 
He  served  for  two  years  in  the 
Army  Engineers  as  a  cartogra¬ 
pher. 
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House  Organs  Are  Attune 
To  Promoting  Staff  Pride 

Coiiiiiion  Practice  for  High-Level  employees  of  the 

hxaminer  and  Hill 

-ri  ,•  t  t  Company  is  a  spare- 

Lxecutives  to  Pass  on  Contents  for  Ernie  Lonsdal 


Employee-management  com-  as  Gannett,  Scripps-Howard,  weekly  church  and  real  estate 
niunications  in  newspaper  offices  B.ush-Moore,  Associated  Press,  sections.  He  has  a  staff  of  20 
can  be  anything  from  a  scrib-  Leonard  Goldblatt,  reader  volunteer,  unpaid  departmental 
bled  note  on  a  green  slip  of  service  director  of  the  Bergen  oorre.«>pon  en  s. 

paper  “from  the  desk  of  .  .  to  Evening  Record  at  Hackensack,  Issued  monthly.  Scoreboard 

a  house  magazine  printed  in  n.  j.,  expressed  the  hope  that  has  eight  pages,  8*^  x  11  inches 

the  grand  manner,  on  slick  pa-  this  casual  examination  of  the  and  four  columns,  printed  on 

per,  profusely  illustrated.  field  would  result  in  a  complete  slick  stock.  All  production,  with 

What  are  newspapers’  own  compilation  and  perhaps  an  ex- 

house  organs  like?  E&P  chose  change  of  ideas  among  the  em- 

10  at  random  for  a  closeup  look,  ployee  papers’  editors.  He  would 

and  asked  of  their  editors  such  also  like  to  see  some  award  PAR  ADE 

l)ertinent  questions  as,  established  for  an  annual  compe- 

•  How  larere  a  staff  works  tition. 


Kay  Cronin,  editor,  wonders  whit 
theme  is  next  for  .  .  . 


The  Province  Parade  which  goes  to  employees  of  the  Vancouver  Sun. 
Artistic  covers  are  done  by  staff  artist  Doug  MacGregor. 


the  exception  of  folding,  trim¬ 
ming,  is  handled  in  the  plant. 

The  publication  is  devoted  to  . 

Editing  the  Scoreboard  for  news  and  features  of  employees, 

their  families,  their  departments 
and  their  newspaper,  with  policy 
broad  and  flexible.  Employee 
news  runs  the  full  gamut — 
births,  marriages,  deaths,  fea- 
ture  write-ups,  personnel  sar 
changes,  retirements,  honors  in-  Me 
side  and  outside  the  paper,  ths 
achievements,  hobbies,  etc.  str 
Snapshots  ai‘e  welcome,  though  \ 
most  photos  are  staff-taken.  me 

A  I.,etters  column  welcomes  (“* 
squawks  and  opinions,  “no  mat-  let 
ter  how  controversial.’’  pic 

Reports  on  the  newspaper  on 
itself  may  include  current  edi-  oa 
torial  campaigns,  contests,  “C 
honors  received,  promotional  ac-  ' 
tivities,  expansion  and  improve-  ity 
ment  moves,  etc.  vie 


The  Scoreboard 


City  (drtor 


5,000  Visftors  Tour  Plant  Yearly 


WiffRLD 


;  might  re-  staffs  of  the  two  daily  news- 
icy,  correct  papers,  or  other  writers  on  the 
lolicy,  etc.)  farm  magazine  or  television 
particularly  stations  occasionally  contribute 
itious  or  in-  story  or  accept  an  assignment 
are  general-  fo^  a  story, 
dual  reports  Editor  Ferrell  does  some  of 
an  elections,  the  photography,  and  the  rest 
d.  is  done  by  the  newspapers’ 

said  two  of  photographic  staff. 

'e  suspicions 

any  depart-  ('.ompany  Kcncliis 

executives.  Type  composition  is  done  in 
by  agi  ee-  newspaper  composing  room, 
town,  IS  just  gjjpjj  proofs  and  a  pasted-up 
ice  this  Ex-  are  set  to  an  outside 

1  started,  in  where  the  magazine  is  pro- 

ave  been  no  ^y  offset  lithography, 

top  manage-  After  page  proofs  are  pasted 
'  up,  the  magazine  is  reviewed  by 

‘  Opubco’s  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent.  editor’s  time  is  spent  hunting 

The  editor  has  wide  latitude  fQj.  them.  We  use  feature  stories 
as  to  story  selection.  Personal  about  employees  and  g 
items  are  carried  in  a  section  “ 

called  Cuff  Links.  They  are  not 
1^'  classified  into  dapartments. 

“In  the  overall  policy  on  edi- 
Jm  torial  content,’’  Mr.  Ferrell 

tf  said,  “we  try  to  hit  the  readers  ^  ^  ,- 

E”  ^  with  enough  stories  on  company  possible  into  the  picture. 

P"  benefits  to  keep  them  aware  of 

'j^Ln  benefits  without  boring  them 

whole  idea.  We  run 
heavy  stories  about  company  ex- 
pansion  and  improvement  pro- 
grams  because  there  is  an  ex- 
.  pressed  interest  in  this  subj'ect.’’ 

,  Publication  date  is  the  lOth 
.♦  -  ’.  of  each  month  (with  luck). 


For  a  worldwide  staff. 


greatly  for  pictures.  However,  P^P^i'  snd  contains  from  20  to 
we  steer  clear  of  gag  shots  un-  32  pages,  stapled, 
less  the  gag  is  evident  in  the  Makeup,  however,  is  true  to 
subj’ect  matter.  We  like  pictures  newspaper  fashion,  four  two- 
of  employee  gatherings  and  try  inch  columns  to  the  page.  At 
to  get  as  many  employees  as  L'nies  Typocycle  has  instituted 
■  ‘.  As  ^  ideas  of  newspaper  for- 

-no,  no  and  no.”  "’^t  and  provided  an  experi- 
“  consists  of  the  mental  laboratory,  so  to  speak. 

Miss  Jean  Nero,  who  is  acu- 
ally  assistant  to  Arthur  J. 
Keeney,  promotion  manager, 
spends  about  %ths  of  her  time 
looking  after  Typocycle  which 
the  plays  a  maj’or  part  in  the  news¬ 
paper  group’s  promotion  and 
personnel  work. 

One  person  on  each  of  the 


for  poetry- 
The  “staff’ 

editor.  He  covers  the  News 
Building  and  the  radio-tele¬ 
vision  stations  like  a  reporter 
covers  City  Hall. 

Sparks  is  published  every 
other  Wednesday  from  t..^ 

News’  j’ob  room.  Usually  it  is 
six  pages. 

The  editor  has  a  rather  free 
hand  as  to  what  goes  in  Sparks 
but,  at  his  own  insistence,  Ted 
Barrett,  the  promotion  director, 
reads  page  proofs  before  the 
paper  is  put  to  press. 

“The  executives,”  Mr.  Lewis 
said,  “insist  that  Sparks  be 
democratic  and  their  news  takes 
its  place  in  the  paper  according 
to  its  news  value. 

“Sparks  is  truly  an  employee 
newspaper  (we  never  use  the  ex¬ 
pression ‘house  organ’).  It  was 
started  in  August,  1939,  to  cele¬ 
brate  formation  of  our  employee 
organization,  the  Round  Table. 

A  group  of  employees  came 
down  and  got  it  out  on  Sunday 
morning.  This  continued  for 

four  editions  when  the  late  G.  B.  Brush-Moore  newspapers  is 
Dealey,  longtime  publisher  of  designated  as  reporter  for  Typo- 
the  News,  took  notice  of  the  cycle  and  he  has  departmental 
little  paper  and  liked  it.  It  was  correspondents  to  handle  assign- 
he  who  suggested  that  it  be  sent  ments.  By  way  of  compensation, 
through  the  composing  room  the  reporters  receive  a  Christ- 
along  with  the  other  news  mas  gift  of  $25  or  so  and  they 
matter.”  are  eligible,  as  are  all  em- 

The  current  issue  features  a  ployees,  to  compete  for  a  savings 
portrait,  in  full  color,  of  E.  M.  bond  each  issue  in  the  Editorial 
(Ted)  Dealey,  president  and  Council  Award  j’udging  of 

publisher.  Typocycle  material. 

*  *  « 

Typoeycle  Poliry  Broadened 

The  Brush-Moore  Typocycle,  There  are  six  issues  of  Typo- 
preference  to  long  in  its  10th  year  of  publication,  cycle  each  year  dated  Febru- 
i  good  part  of  the  is  truly  a  magazine-style  j’ob,  its  {Continued  on  page  68) 


Cuff  .Stuff 

Cuff  Stuff,  the  company  pub-  KPARKS  1  SC:'" 

lieation  of  the  Oklahoma  Pub-  L-5g^^_ 

luhing  Co.,  has  been  published  Sign  Up  for  .Vaian  Flu  Shots 
since  April,  1939.  It  is  the  sue- 
censor  other  short- 

lived  publications.  The  magazine 
is  sent  to  employes  of  the  Daily 
Oklahoman  and  Oklahoma  City 
Times,  and  employees  of  the 
Farmer-Stockman  magazine  in 
Texas  and  Oklahoma,  WKY  and 
WKY-TV,  in  Oklahoma  City, 

WSFA-TV,  Montgomery,  Ala.; 

WTVT,  Tampa,  Fla.;  and 


Hf»poitilwr}-  Phoio-Mf*porter  T^mm 
Ourkn  lo  i'^wr  T9p  Mttry 


Frey  Study  Sees  Change 
Likely  in  Fee  System 


36%  of  Advertisers  Unhappy; 
47.1%  of  Agencies  Content 


By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Some  kind  of  change  in  the 
present  advertising  agency  com- 
j)cnsation  system  is  likely,  but 
when  it  will  happen  or  what 
form  it  will  take  is  anybody’s 
guess. 

A  “preview”  of  the  final  Frey 
Study  of  advertising  agency 
services  and  methods  of  com¬ 
pensation  presented  here  this 
week  at  the  48th  annual  meeting 
of  the  Association  of  National 
Advertisers  showed  a  “signifi¬ 
cant”  percentage  of  the  nation’s 
largest  advertisers  dissatisfied 
with  the  media  commission  sys¬ 
tem. 

The  report,  presented  to  a 
record  number  of  ANA  members 
and  guests,  was  conducted  by 
Albert  W.  Frey  and  Kenneth  R. 
Di  ivis,  professors  of  Slarketing 
at  Dartmouth.  It  grew  out  of  the 
advertising  agency  antitrust 
consent  decrees  of  a  year  and  a 
half  ago. 


$40,000  Study 

The  $40,000  study  showed 
that  36%  of  the  advertisers 
spending  more  than  $1,000,000 
would  prefer  a  system  w’here  no 
inedia  commission  was  paid. 
T  nder  this  system  the  agency 
Would  receive  a  set  amount  of 
compensation  from  the  adver¬ 
tiser. 

Among  advertising  agencies, 
47.1%  thought  the  media  com¬ 
mission  method  was  satisfac¬ 
tory,  and  42.7%  though  it  un¬ 
satisfactory  but  the  most  prac¬ 
tical  system. 

Only  recommendation  for  me¬ 
dia  in  the  “preview”  report  was 
that  they  study  the  subject  of 
compensation  objectively,  re¬ 
viewing  their  policies  and  prac¬ 
tices  with  due  regard  for  the 
interests  of  both  advertisers  and 
agencies  and  with  the  ultimate 
objective  in  mind  of  making  all 
advertising  more  productive. 


agers  thought  15%  was  the 
right  amount  of  compensation. 
Some  31.1%  thought  it  should 
be  more  than  15%.  But  for  pack¬ 
aged  TV  shows,  35.3%  voted  for 
15%,  w'hile  58.5%  thought  the 
compensation  should  be  less 
than  15%. 

Some  69.7%  of  the  agencies 
producing  TV  shows  felt  the 
compensation  should  be  more 
than  15%,  while  81%  of  those 
who  had  bought  packaged  TV 
shows  thought  that  15%  was  the 
right  amount. 

As  for  compensation  in  gen¬ 
eral,  17%  of  ad  managers  with 
budgets  over  $1,000,000  said  the 
media  commission  W’as  neither 
satisfactory  nor  practical;  36% 
would  prefer  no  media  commis¬ 
sion;  22%  think  there  wall  be  a 
significant  change  away  from 
the  media  commission  method; 
and  38%  think  there  will  be 
some  change  away  from  the 
media  commission  method,  al¬ 
though  they  feel  it  will  be  the 
dominant  method. 

When  agencies  were  asked 
what  clients  do  to  prevent  them 
from  getting  maximum  value 
from  their  agencies,  21%  men¬ 
tioned  poor  planning,  23%  lack 
of  confidence,  25%  insufficient 
information,  and  19%  second- 
guessing. 

The  full  study  will  appear 


Inc.  He  said  six  signs  of  a 
“brighter  day”  that  will  make 
the  proper  positioning  of  media 
in  the  marketing  plan  “much 
easier  in  the  future”: 

1)  Basic  media  decisions  are 
moving  to  the  plans  boards  of 
the  agencies;  2)  There  is  an  in¬ 
creased  consciousness  of  media 
costs;  3)  There  is  the  big  rela¬ 
tionship  of  media  costs  to  total 
marketing  costs;  4)  There  are 
heads  of  advertising  depart¬ 
ments  who  have  improved  man¬ 
agement  practices;  5)  The  in¬ 
creased  media  experience  and 
knowledges  in  modern,  corporate 
advertising  departments;  and  6) 
Attainment  of  better  communi¬ 
cations  in  all  areas. 


New  PrcHliirt  Efforts 


Improvement  of  new  product 
efforts  through  increas^  par¬ 
ticipation  of  advertising  man¬ 
agers  was  seen  by  Conrad 
Jones,  a  partner  in  Booz,  Allen 
&  Hamilton,  Chicago  manage¬ 
ment  consultants. 

He  said  that  if  he  were  to 
pick  one  thing  to  emphasize  to 
advertising  people,  it  would  be 
this: 

Advertising  men  should  think 
more  about  the  earlier  stages  of 
new  product  evolution  and  should 
seek  to  contribute  more  to  the 
management  decisions  that  pre¬ 
cede  commercial  introduction. 


Case  Studies 

Tuesday  morning  sessions  fea¬ 
tured  the  presentation  of  five 


early  in  1958  and  will  be  sold  at 
a  “nominal”  price. 

A 

R* 

Winslow  New  Chairman  M 

Ralph  Winslow,  vicepresident 

TV  Compensation 


The  study  showed  that  for 
agency  -  produced  TV  shows 
60.8%  of  the  advertising  man- 


and  manager  of  the  marketing 
department,  Koppers  Company, 
was  elected  ANA  chairman  suc¬ 
ceeding  George  E.  Mosley,  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  advertis¬ 
ing  and  sales  promotion,  Sea- 
gram-Distillers  Co.  Mr.  Winslow 
at  one  time  was  city  editor  of 
the  Richmond  (Ind.)  Palladium. 

Henry  Schachte,  vicepresident, 
Lever  Brothers  Co.,  was  elected 
vicechairman.  Paul  B.  West  was 
reelected  president  of  ANA. 

The  meeting  was  opened  by  H. 
H.  Dobbarteen,  vicepresident  and 
media  director,  Bryan  Houston, 


Mosley  Warns 
Of  Complacency 


Atlantic  City,  N.J. 

Despite  the  evidence  of 
ulcers  to  the  contrary,  “many 
levels,  many  areas,”  of  the 
advertising  profession  “are 
coming  very  close  to  an  al¬ 
most  regimental  compla^ 
ency.” 

George  E.  Mosley,  retiring 
chairman  of  the  ANA,  and 
advertising  -  sales  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  Seagram-Distillen 
Co.,  said  this  was  one  of 
many  things  he  has  learned 
while  on  the  “inside  looking 
out.” 

“Wise  heads  will  know 
what  I  am  talking  about,” 
he  said.  “It  goes  all  the  way 
from  the  threebutton  suit 
and  the  three-hour  luncheon 
to  the  chappie  who  knows  all 
about  martini  cocktails  on 
Madison  Avenue  and  nothing 
about  Martinson’s  coffee  on 
Main  Street  .  .  .  from  the 
characters  in  ‘The  Hucksters’ 
and  their  malignments,  to 
the  subtle  slander  of  ‘The 
Hidden  Persuaders’  .  .  .  and 
it’s  just  not  good  to  ‘appear 
that  way’  in  public.” 


case  studies.  These  highlighted 
the  problems  faced  by  the  com 
pany  and  the  prime  objectives 
of  each  campaign,  and  stated 
the  results. 

Following  are  thumbnail 
sketches  of  each  of  these  case 
studies  as  presented: 

Robert  E.  Davis,  advertising 
manager.  Imperial  Paper  and 
Color  Corp.: 

Problem:  To  find  a  “shock 
treatment”  that  would  inject  en¬ 
thusiasm  into  distributive  sys¬ 
tem  and  create  consumer  excite¬ 
ment  for  Imperial  Wallpaper. 

Solution:  Exclusive  use  of 
magazine  media  in  which  related 
advertised  product  shared  all 
costs  equally. 

Results:  Program  launched  in 
Fall  of  ’55  has  produced  27  dif¬ 
ferent  promotions;  Imperial 
feels  it  has  parlayed  an  annual 
national  ad  budget  of  $180,000 
into  close  to  one  million  dollars 
in  advertising  and  sales  promo¬ 
tion. 


Everything  in  TV 


TOP  HONORS  for  news  and  fea¬ 
ture  writing  in  Ohio  newspapers 


I.  L.  Eskenasy,  vicepresident, 
Adell  Chemical  Co.,  makers  of 
“Lestoil”  detergent: 

Problem:  Eight  years  of  trim 
and  error  with  newspaper,  radio 
and  sales  promotion  failed  to 


went  to  Phyllis  Nash  ^  the  Ohio  produce  desired  sales  results  for 

State  Journal  at  the  Ohio  News-  .  ,  cuemical 

paper  Women’s  Association  con-  ""tllutiom  In  “last  ditch”  at- 

venfion.  Judges  described  her  en-  i.  *  j  n  i.  n 

tries  as  "breeiy,  incisive  with  a  temp^  Adell  put  all  th 

certain  element  of  wit."  (Continued  on  page  67) 
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BACK  DOWN  TO  EARTH  ‘YOU  TAKE  THE  LOW  ROAD’ 

Maples,  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram  Morgan,  Spartanburg  Herald-Journal 


C’MON  FELLAS,  SMILE!’ 

Fischetti,  NEA 


5  New  York 
Guild  Units 
Vote  Pension 

Guild  units  of  five  New  York 
City  newspapers  have  voted  to 
iccept  $3  weekly  payments  on 
a  Guild  Pension  Fund  by  their 
publishers  in  lieu  of  taking  the 
money  in  a  salary  increase. 

Two-year  contracts  signed 
with  seven  New  York  City  news¬ 
papers  Oct.  31,  1956,  by  the 
Newspaper  Guild  of  New  York 
provided  for  a  $5  increase  on 
Nov.  1,  1957.  There  was  a  pro¬ 
vision  that  each  Guild  unit  could 
rote  whether  to  take  $3  of  this 
year’s  $4  increase  in  payments 
to  a  Pension  Fund  to  be  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Guild. 

The  Guild  units  of  the  New 
York  World-Telegram  &  Sun, 
‘Veto  York  Post,  New  York 
^otimal-Ameriean,  New  York 
Mirror  and  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  voted  to  set  aside  $3  to 
to  pensions  and  $1  in  in¬ 
creased  pay  will  be  made  across 
tbe  board. 

2  Take  Increase 

Units  of  the  New  York  Times 
and  New  York  Daily  News  voted 
to  accept  the  $4  pay  increase  in- 
^uch  as  those  newspapers 
have  pension  plans  of  their  own 
■^der  which  the  publishers  have 
right  to  reduce  company 
Jj^ion  payments  in  the  amount 
that  employes  might  receive 
trom  the  Guild.  Pay  increases 
tor  Times  and  News  employes, 

Editor  &  publisher 


which  went  into  effect  Nov.  1, 
range  from  $2  to  $4.80  and  bring 
their  top  minimums  for  report- 
era,  editors  and  photographers 
to  $152.30  a  week  instead  of 
the  top  for  the  past  year  of 
$147.50. 

The  five  units  which  voted  for 
the  Guild  pension  plan  will  have 
a  top  minimum  of  $148.50. 

The  Guild  Pension  Fund  will 
be  administered  by  six  trustees, 
three  appointed  by  the  Guild 
and  three  to  be  named  by  the 
publishers.  The  Guild’s  trustees 
will  be  Joseph  B.  Kommer, 
Standard  &  Poor’s;  Thomas  J. 
Fay,  New  York  Herald  Tri¬ 
bune;  Victor  Leo,  New  York 
Joumal-American. 

It  was  explained  by  Guild 
officials  that  the  Pension  Fund 
will  remain  an  “open-end”  plan, 
permitting  Times  and  News  as 


well  as  other  units  of  the  local 
to  come  in  sometime  in  the  fu¬ 
ture. 

Employes  of  newspapers  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  plan,  upon  reaching 
the  age  of  65  and  after  20  years 
of  service  with  one  participat¬ 
ing  newspaper  or  among  the 
participating  newspapers,  may 
retire.  There  is  also  a  disability 
provision. 

• 

Format  to  Tabloid 

Columbus,  Miss. 

With  the  publication  of  the 
Oct.  27  Columbus  Sunday  Mir¬ 
ror  format  was  changed  to  a 
tabloid.  It  differs  not  only  in 
size  from  the  blanket-sheet 
Columbian  Progress  which  pub¬ 
lishes  on  Thursdays  but  also  in 
headline  type. 


TV  Team  May 
Buy  R.I.  Paper 

Negotiations  for  sale  of  the 
Pawtucket  (R.  I.)  Times  to  a 
New  York  group  that  includes 
the  famous  TV  producing  team 
of  Mark  Goodson  and  William 
Todman  were  under  way  as 
E&P  went  to  press.  The  price 
was  reported  to  be  $3  million. 

The  will  of  Edward  B.  Al¬ 
drich,  president  of  the  publish¬ 
ing  company  who  died  Oct.  25, 
was  filed  Thursday.  He  left  the 
controlling  block  of  Times  stock 
in  trust.  Two  other  principals 
are  the  Marsden  Perry  Estate 
and  members  of  the  Colt  family. 

William  J.  Bratter,  New  York 
attorney  who  heads  the  newly 
formed  New  England  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  told  E&P  that  an 
announcement  of  acquisition 
might  be  premature.  The  nego¬ 
tiations  were  reportedly  taking 
place  through  the  Industrial 
Trust  Company,  Providence, 
with  Allen  Kander  as  broker. 
Both  Mr.  Kander  and  Stanley 
Black,  publisher  of  the  Times, 
declined  to  comment  on  reports 
of  the  sale. 

• 

Herb  Caen  Returns 
To  Chronicle  in  ’58 

San  Francisco 

Herb  Caen,  San  Frandseo 
Examiner  columnist  and  author, 
will  return  to  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  when  his  eight-year 
contract  expires  Jan.  14. 

Mr.  Caen  said  he  will  be  ac¬ 
companied  by  Jerry  Bundsen, 
his  veteran  assistant,  who  moved 
with  him  from  the  Chronicle. 

IS 


BELOVED  MOTHER  of  the  Knight  Newspapers,  Mrs.  C.  L  Knight  was 
honored  at  a  birthday  party  given  by  C.  Blake  McDowell,  attorney. 
Mrs.  Knight,  the  mother  of  John  S.  and  James  L  Knight,  is  seen  as  she 
cuts  the  cake  fashioned  like  pages  of  the  Akron  Beacon  Journal.  Her 
grandson,  Frank  Knight,  a  son  of  John  S.  Knight,  is  at  the  left,  and 
Mr.  McDowell  is  at  the  right. 

for  November  2,  1957 


More  Help  For  Stores, 
Agency  Contact  Urged 


Rockford,  Ill.  advertising,  preparation  of  an- 
Newspaper  promotion  man-  nual  market  data  books  and  the 
agers  were  urged  to  increase  developing  of  sales  presenta- 
their  efforts  directed  toward  ad-  tions.  (See  Shop  Talk.) 
vertising  agency  media  depart¬ 
ments  because  of  increased  com-  Promolion  Is  An  An 

petition  from  other  media.  promotion  is  an  art. 

On  the  retail  level,  they  were  not  bound  by  too  many  rules, 
told  that  the  most  effective  way  and  that  there  is  no  set  form- 
to  sell  more  linage  is  to  see  that  ula  or  patent  scheme  to  guar- 
the  white  space  is  used  effec-  antee  a  successful  promotion, 
tively  and  sells.  Mr.  Ensrud  believed  that  the 

A.  G.  Ensirnd,  media  director  statistical  side  of  promotion  is 
of  J.  Walter  Thompson,  Chi-  essential  but  secondary, 
cago,  told  the  Central  Regional  “The  intangible  item  of  reader 
meeting  of  the  National  News-  interest  is  the  most  important 
paper  Promotion  Association  thing  we  buy,”  he  said.  “Under 
here  Oct.  29  that  only  a  rela-  ideal  conditions  a  space  buyer 
tively  small  proportion  of  the  should  know  every  newspaper 
activities  of  a  promotion  de-  in  which  he  buys  space  as  in- 
partment  are  directly  con-  timately  as  he  knows  the  news- 
cerned  with  agency  m^ia  de-  papers  in  his  home  town.  Be- 
partments.  “In  view  of  increas-  cause  he  cannot  do  this  by 
ing  competition,  which  is  in-  himself  he  should  have  help, 
evitable,  it  would  seem  desirable  Good  promotion  can  supply  a 
to  amplify  the  efforts  now  di-  good  part  of  this  help.” 
rected  toward  those  who  make 
media  decisions,”  he  said. 

Thomas  Barnes,  national  re¬ 
tail  advertising  manager  of 
Sears,  Roebuck  &  Company, 

Chicago,  said  promotion  men 
must  help  the  small  retailers 
and  supply  advertising  know¬ 
how  because  “the  only  way  you 
can  sell  more  linage  to  Sears, 
or  anyone  else,  is  to  see  that 
white  space  is  used  effectively 
and  sells.  It’s  up  to  you.” 

Klusmeicr  President 

William  H.  Klusmeier  of  the 
Rockford  Newspapers  was 
elected  president  of  the  regional 
group  to  succeed  Basil  Caum- 
misar  of  the  Louisville  (Ky.) 

Courier-J ournal  &  Times.  Rob¬ 
ert  N.  Weed,  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Star  &  Tribune,  was 
named  first  vicepresident; 

Arthur  Keeney,  Canton  Reposi¬ 
tory,  was  named  second  vice- 
president;  and  Jack  Newman, 

Battle  Creek  Enquirer  &  News, 
was  elected  secretai’y-treasurer. 

The  group’s  next  annual 
meeting  will  be  in  Detroit. 

Mr.  Ensrud  said  that  “in  gen¬ 
eral  everything  that  a  promo¬ 
tion  department  does  to  sell  its 
newspaper  to  its  community 
benefits  the  advertiser  and  the 
advertising  agency.”  Specifi¬ 
cally,  however,  major  promo¬ 
tional  activities  directly  toward 
media  departments  involve  mail 
sales  material,  writing  of  mer¬ 
chandising  reports,  formation 
and  placement  of  trade  paper 


Klusmeier,  left,  ai 

“There  is  something  more  to 
newspaper  promotion  than  fig¬ 
ures  and  statistics,”  he  con¬ 
cluded.  taining 

Mr.  Barnes  reported  that  78%  use  of 
of  Sears  advertising  dollars  go  strictly 
to  newspapers  amounting  to  him.” 

$45,000,000  out  of  a  total  retail 
advertising  expenditure  of  $65,-  ,, 

000,000.  This  represents  two 
billion  lines  in  newspapers  for  >^^oney. 

722  Sears  retail  stores. 

He  detailed  the  procedure  of 
how  basic  advertising  materials  *  .  .  •  „ 

are  prepared  in  the  Chicago  ® 

office  distributing  2,500  mats  to  Mr.  Banies  thought  it  was 
the  stores  each  month.  How-  a  tribute  to  newspaper  advertis- 
ever,  he  emphasized  that  the  ing  that  three-fourths  of  the 
individual  store  manager  is  al-  Sears’  volume  goes  to  that  med- 
most  autonomous  in  his  opera-  inm. 

tion.  “It  must  produce  or  they 

“We  attempt  to  persuade  him  wouldn’t  use  it”  he  said.  About 
but  he  is  responsible  for  main-  2%  of  total  volume  represents 


sales  and  profits.  The  the  advertising  expenditure  of 
advertising  dollars  is  the  average  store.  This  ranges 
and  absolutely  up  to  from  1.6%  in  the  smallest  to 
2.5%  in  the  largest. 

tames  said  “We  can’t 


have  advertising  managers  and 
there  is  no  one  who  knows  hov 
to  put  an  advertisement  to- 


Left  to  right — Al  McLellan,  Vancouver  (B.C.)  Sun;  Dan  Stern,  San  J< 
(Calif.)  Mercury-News;  Ed  Niedericorn,  Portland  Oregonian;  and  Ru 
Marcus,  Riverside  (Calif.)  Press-Enterprise  (See  story  page  32) 
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^  "mr  Section  Edited 

Advertiser  •  Newspaper  By  Robert  b.  Mcimyre 


Colored  Newsprint 
Insert  for  Plymouth 


IN  UNISON  some  500  women  read  a  special  edition  of  the  Jacbon 
(Mich.)  Citizen  Patriot  at  a  Publicity  Day  meeting  sponsored  by  the 
women's  department. 


Philadelphia 

A  project  to  achieve  the  im¬ 
pact  of  color  advertising  for 
Uttle  more  than  the  cost  of 
black-and-white  is  being  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Plymouth  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Chrysler  Corporation  in 
new  car  aimouncements  placed 
by  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc. 

The  device  is  the  use  of  red- 
cdored  newsprint  for  a  two- 
pige,  single-sheet  advertising 
insert  that  will  appear  in  regu¬ 
lar  editions  of  leading  newspa¬ 
pers  in  major  markets. 

Ayer  officials  said  the  idea  is 
calculated  to  give  Plymouth  an 
advantage  in  dramatic  impact 
to  offset  larger  advertising 
budgets  of  competitive  com¬ 
panies. 

Special  Sheet 

The  rose,  bristol  No.  8735 
newsprint  sheet,  designed  to  at¬ 
tract  attention  even  when  the 
newspaper  is  folded  on  delivery, 
will  be  seen  in  dailies  with  to¬ 
tal  circulation  estimated  at  more 
than  9,500,000.  The  advertising 
will  employ  regular  black  ink 
in  the  same  art  and  copy  that 
will  appear  on  white  newsprint 
in  other  papers. 

Louis  T.  Hagopian,  Plym¬ 
outh’s  director  of  advertising 
and  merchandising,  said  cost  of 
the  color  slip-sheet  would  be 
only  about  5  percent  greater 
than  that  of  conventional  black- 
and-white. 

“But  look  what  we  are  getting 
for  this  extra  nickel  in  our  ad¬ 
vertising  dollar,”  Mr.  Hagopian 
said.  “We  have  an  attention- 
Wing  ‘color’  treatment  that 
will  be  an  eye-stopper,  even  to 
the  most  hurried  reader. 

“Better  still,  because  it  is  a 
single  sheet  insert,  the  whole 
two-page  ad  may  be  withdrawn 
onsily  by  the  reader  for  study.” 

Although  simple  in  concept, 
the  announcement  “color”  effect 
took  some  complicated  doing. 

Worked  Out  in  Secret 

Ayer  points  out  that  color 
^k  has  been  used  in  newspa- 
P®s  before,  but  mainly  for 
wvers  of  special  editions  or  as 
“wrap-around”  sheet  of  sec- 
aona  But  single-sheet  color  in- 
®<rtions,  to  appear  nationally  at 
^  specified  period  in  a  large 

editor  sc  publisher 


number  of  publications,  had  not 
yet  been  attempted. 

Could  it  be  done?  Would  the 
papers  be  able  to  do  it?  At  this 
stage,  and  in  utmost  secrecy,  an 
advertising  representative  of 
one  of  the  larger  dailies  was  in¬ 
vited  to  Ayer’s  office.  The  ques¬ 
tions  were  put  to  him  during 
confidential  disclosure  of  what 
Plymouth  had  in  mind. 

The  representative  broached 
the  subject  to  his  paper  and  soon 
the  answers  were  forwarded  to 
Ayer.  The  verdict  was  yes. 

Invitation 

Then,  an  invitation  was  ex¬ 
tended  to  representatives  of  all 
papers  contemplated  for  the 
color-newsprint  announcement 
schedule  to  discuss  the  project. 
As  had  been  expected,  not  all 
the  papers  agreed  to  take  on 
the  idea.  It  was  a  matter  of 
policy  for  some,  mechanical  dif¬ 
ficulties  for  others. 

But  Ayer  officials  said  the  net 
result  was  gratifying — papers 
accepting  the  two-page  ad  on 
colored  paper  stretched  from 
coast-to-coast  and  border-to- 
border,  touching  every  major 
area.  Orders  were  placed  quick¬ 
ly- 

To  insure  uniformity,  ar¬ 
rangements  were  made  with  one 
newsprintint  mill  to  supply  the 
“poster-red”  stock  to  all  of  the 
participating  papers.  Two  other 
producers  ultimately  were  found 
that  could  match  the  required 
shade,  and  they  supplied  some 
of  the  paper. 

Dramatic  Effects 

“In  this  method,  the  proper 
shade  of  stock  is  as  important 
as  the  proper  shade  of  ink  in 
ROP  color,”  Mr.  Hagopian  said. 

“This  is  a  good  example  of 
how  Plymouth  is  able  to  obtain 
dramatic  advertising  effect 
through  new  and  different  meth¬ 
ods  at  a  time  when  costs  are 
rising  and  the  market  is  be¬ 
coming  increasingly  competi¬ 
tive. 

“In  such  ventures,  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  is  provided  for  all  de¬ 
partments — copy,  media  and  all 
others — “to  work  together  on 
new  techniques  to  gain  greater 
advertising  impact  for  approxi¬ 
mately  the  same  cost.  This  is 
creative  use  of  media.” 

for  November  2,  1957 


Slogan  for 
‘More  Out 

The  motion  picture  industry 
has  adopted  an  official  slogan: 
“Get  More  Out  Of  Life — Go  Out 
To  A  Movie” 

This  is  the  theme  phrase  for 
the  long-range  public  relations 
and  advertising  campaign  that 
all  branches  of  the  movie  busi¬ 
ness  have  been  planning  for 
months,  according  to  an  an¬ 
nouncement  by  Paul  Lazarus, 
chairman  of  the  Advertising  and 
Publicity  Directors’  Committee 
of  the  Motion  Picture  Associa¬ 
tion  of  America. 

Hundreds  of  slogan  sugges¬ 
tions  were  submitted  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  by  persons  within  the  in¬ 
dustry.  Finally,  the  slogan 
search  was  referred  to  the  six 
advertising  agencies  which  serv¬ 
ice  the  leading  producers  and 
theatre  circuits.  Extensive  sur¬ 
veys  in  which  the  public  was 
asked  “Why  do  you  go  to  the 
movie  theatre?”  developed  the 
fact  that  millions  of  people  seek 
the  movie  theatres  for  more  than 
entertainment. 

The  survey  answers  included 
such  expressions  as  “it  makes 
me  forget  my  troubles  for  a 
while”;  “it  is  something  the 
family  can  do  together”;  “it 
gives  me  a  lift”;  “it  is  a  relief 


Movies 
of  Life’ 

from  the  monotony  of  staying 
home.” 

The  movie  industry  is  consid¬ 
ering  a  five-year  promotion 
campaign,  with  a  proposed 
$3,000,000  budget  for  the  first 
year.  Utilizing  institutional 
newspaper  advertising,  the  the¬ 
atre  screens,  lobbies  and  other 
promotion  media,  the  industry 
hopes  to  make  the  public  aware 
of  the  reminder  slogan  in  rec¬ 
ord-breaking  time. 

The  film  business  never  has 
had  a  long-range,  official  slogan. 
Several  catch-phrases  in  the  past 
have  been  short-lived.  “Movies 
are  your  best  entertainment,” 
w’as  used  some  years  ago  for  a 
business-building  drive.  The  su¬ 
perlative  “best”  was  blamed  for 
weakening  the  phrase.  Then  one 
producer  proclaimed  “Movies 
Are  Better  Than  Ever,”  at  a 
time  when  the  pictures  in  pro¬ 
duction  gave  promise  of  being 
exceptionally  good.  That  slogan 
caught  on  but,  unfortunately, 
the  promised  hits  came  out  as 
not  so  “better  than  ever”  and 
the  slogan  faded  out. 

“In  our  new  slogan,”  said  Mr. 
Lazarus,  “we  have  avoided  the 
superlative.  There  is  nothing 
extravagant  about  it.” 
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Stores’  Sunday  Ad 
Trend  Questioned 


tailers  on  a  silver  platter  by. 
manufacturers  for  publication 
in  Sunday  newspapers  with  a 
big  play  to  mail  order  business. 

“Naturally  this  tends  to  de¬ 
flate  the  very  power  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising  which  is  nor¬ 
mally  designed  to  create  store 
traffic.  In  the  case  of  one  New 


'  plTwStio'n  Newspapers’ 

pers  with  a 

t'dfrdi  Low  Budgets 

irer  of  news-  ^ 

“'Ste'r;  For  Ads  Hit 


Philadelphia  a  mere  6.7%.  traffic.  In  the  case  of  one  New 

In  the  Department  Store  “But  throughout  the  rest  of  York  store  one-third  of  its  Sun-  Portland,  Ob. 

Economist,  a  Chilton  magazine  the  country  Sunday  papers  cap-  advertising  attempted  to  Daily  newspapers  are  lagginf 

published  here,  James  Rotto,  ture  up  to  40%  of  the  depart-  0ncourage  Monday  night  shop-  in  advertising  to  promote  them- 
newspaper  advertising  consult-  ment  stores  advertising  space,  two-thrids,  selves,  George  P.  Griffis,  vicfr 

ant,  asks  “How  much  more  can  In  New  York  City  it  reaches  a  largely  paid  for  by  manufactur-  president  of  Pacific  Natioiul 
we  inflate  the  Sunday  advertis-  new  high,  with  a  range  of  43  clearly  said:  ‘Please  stay  Advertising  Agency,  told  tin 

ing  balloon?”  He  adds:  to  69%  of  the  total  linage  of  Don’t  come  downtown.  Western  Regional  Workshop 

“Ever  since  buyers  learned  to  the  leading  department  stores  pjease  pick  up  the  phone  or  mail  here  Oct.  21-22. 
read  and  write,  there  has  been  being  dumped  in  the  Sunday  coupon’.  He  said  newspaper  adverti*- 

a  mad  scramble  going  on  for  editions  (based  on  metropolitan  ^.^yhat  further  accentuates  ing  promotion  hasn’t  kept  pa« 
scheduling  of  store  advertising  newspaper  exclusive  of  distorted  picture  is  the  high  with  the  size  of  national  adver- 


in  the  Sunday  newspapers,  suDuroan  publications 

“In  spite  of  the  fact  that  “Truly  a  staggering  percent- 
more  and  more  American  fami-  of  the  week  s  advertising, 

lies  are  getting  out  into  the  matched  against  a  Mon¬ 

great  outdoors  on  week  ends,  volume  that  is  usually  the 
merchants  are  still  fascinated  o’’  important  day 


proportion  of  merchandise  in  tising  expenditures  in  newspv 


of-week  buying,  particularly 
Thursdays  and  Saturdays.” 


suburban  publications).  proportion  of  merchandise  in  tising  expenditures  in  newspv 

“Truly  a  staggering  percent-  newspapers  that  is  pers,  up  319%  since  1939. 

age  of  the  weeks  advertising,  ^^jyjQugjy  lacking  in  news  value.  “In  face  of  this  big  increase, 
when  match^  against  a  Mon-  seems  that  the  buyer  doesn’t  newspaper  promotion  linage  in 

ay  TO  ume  a  is  ?  j  ^  care  when  or  where  this  medi-  the  five  leading  trade  books  hai 

second  or  third  important  day  ^^ly 

01  tne  weeK.  merchandise  is  in  the  Sun-  Mr.  Griffis,  who  is  a  former  pro- 

Up  Aauinst  Fiaure**  dav  papers.”  motion  manager  for  a  large 

daily. 

Mr.  Totto  asked  what’s  the  An  Answer  During  this  same  period,  he 

reason  behind  this?  What  is  the  answer  to  the  said,  magazines  increased  their 

..ro™  m7  Mr  Pro»»tion  by  188%,  radio  k.,! 

w  “Obviously  it  requires  a  more  «P  the  pressure,  and  ‘TV  ^ 


by  the  strange  hypnotic  spell  week, 

of  gargantuan  Sunday  media  Up  Against  Figures, 

aimed  for  Monday  sales  and 

mail  order  business,  while  the  Mr.  Totto  asked  what’s  the 
consumer  trend  is  all  for  end-  reason  behind  this? 


“Store  managers,”  he  writes, 
“as  a  whole  deplore  this  cock- 


Mr.  Rotto,  who  w'as  formerly  advertising  schooling,  but  .  •  j  common  sense  anoroach  tered  the  scene  with  doublfr 

vicepresident  and  sales  promo-  “P  do^Joo^much  it^if  ««  ^hat  advertising  pressure  by  trucks,  inserts,  fancy  cut  onto 

tion  manager  of  The  Hecht  Co.,  they  can  t  do  too  much  about  it.  follow  a  somewhat  the  rest.” 

Washington,  D.  C.,  said  depart-  Advertising  managers  blame  j  relationship  to  He  said  that  in  a  listing  of 

ment  store  volume  by  days  it  on  pressure  from  the  buyers  ™«rejonsistent_  re^^  promotion 

throughout  the  country  follows  merchandise  managers  and  j  virility  and  wide-  budgets  for  last  year,  only  18 

a  pattern.  He  points  out:  they  in  turn  blame  it  on  the  Jiniity  ana  wiae  newspaper 

“Saturday  volume  accounts  manufacturers  who  subsidize  a  budgets. 

for  about  26%  of  tho  weok-a  "k';!:-  „  “It  wTl  take  dete.rumation  ou 


big  hunk  of  the  Sunday  crop. 
“On  the  other  hand,  buyers 


«  1:4.4.!^  ^  i.  ULIiei  IIUIIU.  - - - -  - 

^les— a  little  higher  for  stores  the  part  of  stores  to  maintain 


with  no  night  opening;  a  little  advertising  dollars  in  their  prerogative  in  scheduling  ABC  Directors 

lower  for  stores  with  one  night  gu^jay  addition,  be-  their  daily  volume.  It  means  that  Receive  Plaques 

owning;  and  closer  to  20%  for  against  last  store  management  must  help 

stores,  with  two  night  openings.  ygyj.>g  figures  and  are  loath  to  stiffen  the  backbone  of  their  „ 


^ _  . . . . .  stiffen  the  backbone  of  their 

“Monday,  on  the  other  hand,  chanp^e  the  established  pattern.”  store’s  sales  promotion  director  aques  were  presen  v« 

ranlc<;  hAfwppn  11  pnH  Af  r>  4.4.  4.u  •  .  .  ,  ,  „  members  who  have  served  on 

*»  the  board  of  directors  of  tl» 


in  volume,  except  where  Monday  other  danger  in  this  use  of  Sun- 
is  a  late-opening  night.  The  day  copy. 

other  days  follow  a  pattern  only  “In  every  city  in  .America,” 


buyers,  merchandise  men  and  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
manufacturers,  and  to  establish  for  20  or  more  years.  They  were 


slightly  higher  than  Monday’s,  he  states,  “merchants  are  spend-  ^  agreed  on  by  given  to  the  following: 


„  .  .  .  „  ing  sleepless  nights  wonving  managemeni  insieau  oi  p 

MamtainiiiK  Pressure  downtown  mitting  everybody  in  the  st 

“A  check  of  Media  Records  traffic,  yet  more  and  more  ad-  to  push  the  advertising  sch 
statistics  casts  some  strange  vertising  has  been  handed  to  re-  ule  into  any  day  of  the  week, 
light  on  the  problem  of  adver¬ 
tising  distribution.  The  1956 
tabulation  indicates  a  continuing 
high  trend  toward  the  use  of 
Sunday  advertising  with  a  new 
low  of  promotional  pressure  for 
Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Friday 
selling  and  a  tendency  to  allow 
Saturday’s  volume  to  take  care 
of  itself  at  the  expense  of  main¬ 
taining  pressure  Sunday  for 
Monday  and  Wednesday  for 
Thursday. 

“Some  individual  stores  are 
trying  valiantly  to  buck  the 
trend.  For  instance,  Dayton’s, 

Minneapolis,  places  only  9.4% 

BORROWING  A  THEME  from  a  well-known  newspaper's  slogan, 
p  p  ,  according  to  1956  Gray  &  Rogers  ad  agency  of  Philadelphia  celebrated  its  30th  anniver 

oo^^’  Pittsburgh,  Jhe  man  nonchalantly  indifferent  to  the  news  (as  of  Oct.  8,  192' 

18.2%;  Bullock’s,  Los  Angeles,  Jerome  B.  Gray,  who  was  busy  that  day  forming  the  agency. 


management  instead  of  per-  Verne  E.  Joy,  Centralia  (Ill.) 
mitting  everybody  in  the  store  Sentinel,  a  retiring  director, 
to  push  the  advertising  sched-  H.  Platt,  Kraft  Foods  Co-, 


Chicago,  a  former  chairman  of  I 
the  board;  E.  Ross  Gamble,  Leo  ; 
Burnett  Co.,  Chicago;  H.  H. 
Kynett,  Aitkin-Kynett  Co.,  Phil-  j 
adelphia,  a  former  chairman  of 
the  board;  and  H.  H.  Rimmer, 
Canadian  General  Electric  Co., 
Toronto,  Ont. 


Hearing  Aid  Ads 

A  list  of  about  170  daily 
newspapers  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  is  being  used  hy 
the  Beltone  Hearing  Aid  Com¬ 
pany  to  promote  its  binaural 
hearing  glasses,  via  Olin  4 
Bronner,  Chicago  agency.  Bel- 

BORROWING  A  THEME  from  a  well-known  newspaper's  slogan,  fhe 

Gray  &  Rogers  ad  agency  of  Philadelphia  celebrated  its  30th  anniversary,  expected  to  exceed  $1,250,  » 

The  man  nonchalantly  indifferent  to  tho  nows  (as  of  Oct.  8,  1927)  is  not  including  the  cooperative  8(1- 
Jerome  B.  Gray,  who  was  busy  that  day  forming  the  agency.  vertising  program. 
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HURRICANE  CAROL  BREAKS  THROUGH-one  of  the  dozens 
of  damage  shots  (this  won  a  Graflex  Prize)  taken  by 
Charlie  Forbes  and  published  in  the  midst  of  hurricane 
disaster  conditions. 


(with  the  help  of  our  Scon-A-Grover) 


BY:  FRANK  FORBES,  EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER,  RIVERHEAD  (N.Y.)  NEWS-REVIEW 


SEPTEMBER,  1954— “Hurricane  Carol  swept  in  and  pulled  the 
switch  on  every  paper  in  the  area,  including  ours.  Luckily,  we 
were  on  the  same  high-prittrity  power  line  as  the  hospital.  We 
got  hack  into  operation  fast.  Tne  other  eleven  papers  in  the 
area  weren’t  so  fortunate. 

“There’s  no  glory  in  scooping  your  colleagues  in  a  case  like 
that— so  wc  started  our  Scan-A-Graver  making  engravings  for 
the  other  papers,  too— to  report  the  storm  and  to  fill  space 
because  their  typesetting  machines  were  knocked  out.  Getting 
the  cuts  was  the  only  way  they  could  publish. 

“Helen  Case,  our  Scan-A-Graver  and  darkroom  operator,  and 
Business  Manager  Charles  Forbes  teamed  up  to  cope  with  the 
crisis.  With  the  newspaper  darkroom  unusable,  Helen  rushed 
the  film  to  her  darkrcnrin  at  home  while  Charlie  ran  the  Scan-A- 
Craver.  After  returning  with  finished  prints,  she  operated  the 
machine  while  Charlie  stood  by  until  the  storm  died  down 
enough  for  him  to  go  out  and  shoot  more  pictures.  Helen  and 
Charlie  kept  it  up  for  twenty  solid  hours  without  a  break,  ti>ok 


_ _ _ 

J 
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three  hours  rest  and  started  all  over  again.  They  produced 
almost  two  thousand  square  inches  of  Fairchild  engravings  for 
other  papers— not  counting  what  they  made  for  our  own. 

“If  ever  there  was  a  dramatic  demonstration  of  the  Scan-.\- 
Graver’s  reliability  this  was  it.  VV’e  may  never  have  to  run  the 
machine  as  hard  as  this  again.  But  it’s  nice  to  know  that  if  a 
crisis  comes,  our  Scan-A-Graver  can  meet  it.  That  was  three 
years  ago  and  the  Scan-A-Graver  is  still  meeting  our  deadlines.” 

Fairchild  takes  the  responsibility  of  keeping  your  machine 
on  the  job— with  planned  preventive  maintenance,  from  41 
service  centers  throughout  tne  U.  S.  and  (.'anada— and  never  a 
charge  for  time,  parts  or  routine  travel.  Your  lease  protects  you 
against  obsolescence,  because  new  design  improvements  and 
additions  will  be  incorporated  into  the  machine  in  your  plant 
so  your  model  is  as  modern  as  the  latest  one  produced.  No 
Scan-A-Graver  or  Scan-A-Sizer  ever  becomes  obsolete.  For 
information,  address  Fairchild  Graphic  Equipment,  Inc.,  88-06 
Van  Wyck  Exprcs.sway,  Jamaica,  New  York,  Dept.  100-56A1, 


AD  AGENCIES 

Burke  Dowling  Adams 
In  Rapid  Expansion 

By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 


The  comptometers  at  Burke 
Dowling  Adams,  Inc.,  must  be 
red  hot  these  days  trying  to  tally 
the  agency’s  billings  which  have 
jumped  from  $7  million  to  $17.5 
million  annually  and  are  ex¬ 
pected  soon  to  top  the  $18  mil¬ 
lion  mark. 

The  man  directing  this  rapid 
expansion  is  Burke  Dowling 
Adams,  president,  who  this  week 
told  Editor  &  Pubusher  some 
of  the  facts  behind  his  agency’s 
rapid  growth. 

Studebaker-Packard,  Air  Ex¬ 
press,  and  Sovereign  Watch  are 
the  three  newest  accounts 
handled  by  the  agency  staff  that 
now  numbers  close  to  200  in  five 
offices.  Main  offices  are  in  Atlan¬ 
ta,  Ga.,  with  branches  in  New 
York,  Montclair,  N.  J.,  South 
Bend,  Ind.,  and  Panama  City, 
Panama. 

The  agency  was  started  in 
1939  by  Mr.  Adams  in  the  attic 
of  his  home  in  Montclair,  N.  J. 
At  the  time  the  present  presi¬ 
dent  was  assistant  sales  manager 
of  the  Wright  Aeronautical  Di¬ 
vision  of  Curtiss-Wright,  whose 
plant  was  in  the  New  Jersey 
suburb. 

Interpreted  AirpLine 

One  of  Mr.  Adams’  major 
jobs  at  Wright  was  to  interpret 
to  the  public  the  postwar 
(World  War  I)  development  of 
the  airplane,  and  the  import¬ 
ance  of  the  Wright  engine  to 
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the  then  only  dreamed  of  growth 
of  air  transportation. 

Mr.  Adams  was  one  of  the 
i*ealistic  dreamers  of  his  day. 
The  advertisements  he  prepared 
for  Wright  forecast  the  big 
transport  airplanes  of  today. 
Long  before  they  came  into 
being  he  predicted  and  set  down 
in  advertising  art  and  copy 
form  the  widespread  use  of 
tourists  flights  and  air  mail. 

For  its  advertising  the  firm 
was  using  a  small  New  York 
agency.  The  suggestion  was 
made  and  accepted  that  Mr. 
Adams  swap  jobs  with  the 
agency  head.  Billings  for  Burke 
Dowling  Adams,  Inc.,  during  the 
first  year,  1940,  were  expected 
to  be  between  $30,000  and  $40, 
000.  Actually  the  baby  agency 
wound  up  placing  $100,000  in 
advertising. 

Delta  Jumped  Billings 

The  first  big  jump  in  business 
was  in  July  1945  when  the 
agency  start^  handling  of  Delta 
Air  Lines.  This  didn’t  look  like 
too  large  an  account.  An  appro¬ 
priation  of  $70,000  the  first  year 
was  anticipated.  Delta,  however, 
was  granted  the  route  from 
Chicago  to  Miami,  and  the  origi¬ 
nal  budget  was  actually  doubled. 

By  1951  the  Delta  budget, 
largely  in  newspapers,  had 
grown  to  such  proportions  that 
Mr.  Adams,  who  had  been  com¬ 
muting  between  Montclair  and 
the  line’s  headquarters  in  At- 
I  lanta,  decided  he  must  live  close 
to  this  particular  client.  He  has 
lived  in  Atlanta  ever  since.  To- 
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day  Delta  invests  more  than 
$3,000,000  a  year,  largely  in 
newspapers.  The  agency  also  has 
the  similarly  large  air  trans¬ 
port  account  of  Scandinavian 
Airlines. 

Mr.  Adams’  association  with 
Wright  had  put  him  in  touch 
with  James  C.  Cobb,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  advertising  manager 
of  Delta.  He  also  first  met  Roy 
Hurley,  now  president  of  Cur¬ 
tiss-Wright,  responsible  for  the 
Studebaker-Packard  account 
BDA  landed  this  year  (E  &  P, 
Oct.  19,  page  17). 

Travel  and  vehicles  of  trans¬ 
portation  have  long  played  a 
part  in  Mr.  Adams’  career.  He 
has  been  credited  with  helping 
to  inaugurate  tourist  travel  that 
has  advanced  from  beginnings 
on  ocean  liners  to  the  airplanes 
of  today;  the  jets  of  tomorrow. 

When  Mr.  Adams  was  gradu¬ 
ated  from  Cornell  in  1924,  the 
steamship  companies  were  faced 
with  a  change  in  travel  patterns. 

Before  World  War  I  there 
had  been  a  First,  Second,  and 
Steerage  rate.  After  the  war 
steerage  was  voted  out  of  busi¬ 
ness.  But  the  ships  had  to  be 
filled. 

“College  Cabin* 

Fresh  from  Cornell,  Mr. 
Adams  went  to  the  Cunard  Line 
in  New  York  and  suggested  what 
he  called  “College  Cabin.’’  It 
later  came  to  be  called  “Tourist 
Cabin.’’ 

The  possibilities  became  ap¬ 
parent  immediately.  Young 
Adams  made  the  possibilities 
realities  by  advertising  for  Cun¬ 
ard  in  college  newspapers  and  by 
selling  to  his  own  and  other 
fraternities  the  idea  of  a  trip 
abroad,  while  young.  Five  ships 
of  the  line  allocated  their  third 
class  to  students.  It  paid.  Cecil 
&  Presbrey  was  Cunard’s  adver¬ 
tising  agency  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Adams  had  studied  to  be 
an  engineer  at  Cornell.  At  the 
same  time  he  had  been  a  cartoon¬ 
ist  for  the  Cornell  Snn.  The  con¬ 
flict  between  the  creative  arts 
and  engineering  was  not  of  long 
j  duration.  Today  Mr.  Adams  says 
he  has  never  regreted  the  fact 
that  he  studied  engineering  nor 
has  he  been  sorry  that  he  quit 
engineering  for  advertising. 

Engineering  Helped 

“That  engineering  background 
has  been  most  helpful  to  me  in 
advertising,’’  he  said. 

By  1927,  as  part  of  Cunard’s 
promotion,  it  was  decided  to  get 
up  a  motion  picture  that  would 
appeal  to  collegians.  With  E.  B. 
'  White,  whom  he  had  known  in 
j  Cornell,  and  who  later  became 
famous  for  his  poems  and  “Talk 
!  of  the  Town”  for  the  New 


Yorker  magazine,  he  wrote  and 
produced  the  film  “Seagoing 
Senior.”  I 

Not  only  did  the  filming  of 
this  picture  grive  “Bob”  Adams 
and  “Andy”  White  a  whale  of 
a  time  in  Paris,  it  also  brought 
them  to  the  attention  of  Carl 
Laemmle  of  Universal  Pictures 
in  Hollywood.  Off  to  California 
went  young  Adams  to  become  an 
idea  man  and  scenario  writer  for 
Universal. 

Charles  A.  Lindberg  had  made 
his  historic  flight  to  Paris  in 
May  of  1927,  and  one  of  the 
pictures  with  which  Bob  tried 
his  neophyte  hand  was  entitled 
“The  Flying  Cop:”  It  involved 
working  with  the  Ryan  Company 
that  had  made  the  monoplane 
that  “Lucky”  Lindberg  flew. 
When  the  movie  dream  faded, 
Mr.  Adams  found  himself  with 
Ryan.  But  Ryan,  too,  failed  to 
survive  the  depression.  The 
company  was  merged  with 
Wright.  Mr.  Adams  merged 
himself  with  the  Wright  .Aero¬ 
nautical  Division  of  Curtiss- 
Wright  in  1934  in  Montclair, 
N.  J. 

• 

Honesty  Is  Policy 
In  New  Wine  Ads 

Multiple-insertion  newspaper 
ads  feature  the  1957-58  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  for  Roma  Wine 
Company,  Chicago,  placed  by 
Foote,  Cone  &  Bolding,  Inc.  .Ad¬ 
vertising  copy  utilizes  uiire- 
touched  photographs  of  un¬ 
identified  consumers,  with  the 
copy  theme  on  “an  honest  wine, 
a  good  wine,  never  anything 
Ic.ss.” 

Byron  Mayo,  account  execu¬ 
tive  at  FC&B,  said  the  firm  was 
making  “a  direct  effort  to  get 
away  from  the  unbelievable  su¬ 
perlatives,  exaggerations  and 
blatancies  of  some  of  today’s 
advertising.” 

• 

Bon  Ami  in  Comics 

Bon  Ami  Company  has  begun 
its  first  national  advertising 
campaign  for  Glass  Gloss,  glass 
and  silver  cleaner,  using  full- 
color  comic  section  advertising 
in  Sunday  newspapers.  Erwin, 
Wasey,  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  Inc., 
is  the  agency.  The  campaign 
follows  the  successful  introduc¬ 
tion  of  Jet-Spray  Bon  Ami  last 
year. 

• 

Using  Sunday  Magazines 

General  Foods  is  using  four- 
color  advertisements  in  Sunday 
magazines  distributed  with 
newspapers  to  introduce  a  ba¬ 
nana  flavor  added  by  Swans 
Down  Instant  Cake  Mix.  Young 
&  Rubicam,  Inc.  is  the  agency. 
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John  A.  Diemand,  president  of  IN  A,  Bernard  Baruch, 

and  Henry  Viscardi,  Jr^  founder  and  president  of  Abilities,  Inc., 

at  dedication  of  the  modern  Abilities,  Inc.  plant  at  Albertson,  Long  Island. 


WHO  ARE  THE  HANDICAPPED? 


Should  we  call  men  ‘disabled’  because  their 
legs  are  missing?  Should  we  deny  them  op¬ 
portunity  because  they  are  paralyzed  by 
polio?  Must  they  live  on  charity  because  they 
are  deaf,  blind  or  palsied? 

Abilities,  Inc.  doesn’t  believe  so. 

It  beliexes  that  ‘handicapped’  men  and 
women  can  create  opportunity  for  themselves. 
This  credo,  put  into  practice,  has  shattered  a 
myth  —  that  only  the  so-called  ‘able-bodied’ 
can  hold  productive  jobs  in  industry. 

Abilities,  Inc.  is  a  corporation  made  up 
entirely  of  ‘disabled’  people— management, 
office  staff,  labor  force.  It  is  a  going  concern, 
operating  successfully,  busy  manufacturing 
highly  technical  equipment.  It  pays  prevail¬ 
ing  w  ages  and  competes  w  ith  other  companies. 

Every  day  of  its  productive  life,  Abilities. 
Inc.  hacks  away  at  the  myth.  Its  remarkable 
record  of  employee  absence,  sick  leave  and 
injury  lost  time  has  ‘able-bodied’  plants 
]>anting  to  catch  up.  The  figures  earned  a 


21  per  cent  reduction  in  Workman's  Compen¬ 
sation  insurance  premium  rates! 

Abilities.  Inc.  is  one  of  the  better  risks  on 
the  hooks  of  INA.  There  was  a  time— recently 
—  when  men  like  these  were  counted  unin- 
surable.  Today  it  is  an  inspiration,  and  good 
business,  to  insure  this  willing  team. 

INA  is  making  grants  to  Human  Resources 
Corporation,  a  division  of  Abilities,  Inc.  do¬ 
ing  research  in  human  engineering.  This  is 
good  business,  too.  The  results  will  widen  and 
lengthen  our  vision  in  settling  into  gainful 
jobs  the  people  we  once  called  ‘handicapped.’ 

Abilities,  Inc.  is  one  of  the  heartwarming 
thrills  of  the  insurance  business.  INA  is 
proud  to  be  associated  with  it,  to  insure  it 
and  hack  it  and  publicize  its  stimulating  prog¬ 
ress.  It  is  part  of  INA’s  mission  in  serving 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Insurance  Company  of  North  .America  •  Indemnity 
Insurance  Company  of  North  America  •  Philadelphia 
Fire  and  Marine  Insurance  Company  •  Life  In¬ 
surance  Company  of  North  America  •  Pliiladelphia 
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Agency  Opens 

Marketing 

Workshop 

McCann-Erickson,  Inc.,  this 
week  at  its  headquarters  in  New 
York  started  training  people  to 
upgrade  the  quality  of  market¬ 
ing. 

From  fees  on  current  billings 
of  almost  a  quarter  of  a  billion 
this  year,  Marion  Harper  Jr., 
president,  is  plowing  back  an 
undisclosed  percentage  for  a 
Marketing  Communications 
Workshop. 

Located  on  the  30th  floor  at 
485  Lexington  Avenue,  in  10,000 
square  feet  of  space,  the  work¬ 
shop  is  designed  “to  intensify 
the  help  given  the  agency’s 
trainees  for  their  professional 
development,  provide  an  organ¬ 
ized  schedule  of  study-projects 
for  executives  to  explore  both 
new  and  established  areas  of 
marketing  communications,  and 
lecture  and  discussion  pro¬ 
grams.” 

4,000  in  Shop 

Mr.  Harper  said  the  workshop 
was  primarily  for  the  “4,000 
people  who  today  comprise  the 


Test  Market — Augusta! 


Mc-E  creative  society.”  i  n  ¥  /»  . 

He  said  the  agency  will  take  lO  ±(1SGS  IjGSSf  q] 

some  of  its  best  informed  people  A  1  *  ^  1  vJl CoolUl Idl 

to  the  workshop  to  tackle  some  Wltil  ApOlO^lCS  ,  . 

tough  problems,  and  the  results  ^  I  tT\  A  nr 

will  be  made  available  to  all  ,  ^  „  Ci^land  1  OUCIl  LO  AUS 

engaged  in  advertising.  ^  Page  One,  , 

“The  amount  of  noise  in  the  Cleveland  Press  recently  apolo-  A  (  ,hlirPn 

world  today  is  fantastic,”  he  Sized  to  its  readers  for  a  96-  n.lUC5 
said.  “How  to  penetrate  the  PaP®>'  it  said  the 

noise  efficiently  with  your  own  ^ifion  should  have  been  112.  i.-  _l 

particular  messages  will  require  “Too  Big  For  Our  Boots’  was  The  Washington  Episcopal 
a  real  integrated  attack.  To  get  the  title  of  the  story,  signed  by  Diocesan  “ad-vangelization”  a- 
through  the  noise  one  will  need  Editor  Louis  B.  Seltzer  and  periment,  using  professional 
good  marketing  facts  and  will  Business  Manager  George  E.  techniques  to  sell  the  churches 
also  need  to  employ  all  the  tools  Carter.  The  story  noted  that  services  to  the  public,  is 
available.  the  new  Press  building  was  be-  ducing  results. 

“We  will  be  judged  on  the  ing  built  and  said:  “With  the  Episcopal  clerical  and  lay 
basis  of  whether  or  not  the  increased  mechanical  facilities  leaders  are  convinced  that 
sale  is  made.  There  are  many  our  new  building  would  furnish,  churches,  like  business,  can  pro¬ 
factors  in  between  advertising  the  Press  today  would  be  112  HI-  from  professionally-drafted 
and  the  final  sale.  We  must  in-  pages  in  size  rather  than,  as  you  ads  run  on  weekdays,  not 
terest  ourselves  in  all  of  them,  will  note,  its  actual  96  pages.  confined  to  Saturday  church 
whether  w'e  like  it  or  not.  The  “A  good  many  advertisers  P®^®® 
fact  is  we  must  concem  our-  with  important  messages  .  .  .  sponsored  by 

selves  with  the  whole  chain  of  were  disappointed.  It  was  not  Washington  Religious  Report 
communications.  It  has  been  physically  possible  to  accommo-  Newsletter  and^  tlm  Nationi 
estimated  that  there  is  a  40%  date  these  16  extra  pages  of  ad-  Rc'igious  Publicity  Council  s  b 
loss  from  the  board  of  directoi-s  vertising  and  get  the  paper  de-  chapter  included  a  churc 
down  to  the  salesman.  Our  func-  Hvered  to  the  homes  of  our  read-  advertising  panel.  Copy  used  ii 
tion  is  to  eliminate  as  much  ers  and  on  newsstands  at  any-  »  sful  campaign  was  pre 

of  that  loss  as  possible.”  thing  approximating  the  usual  Pared  by  a  committee  of  la^c 

“Today,”  he  concluded,  “the  time  schedule.” 
need  for  an  organized  program  • 

of  professional  development  in  Selected 

the  advertising  field  has  been  ^  » 

intensified  with  the  shifting  For  Lovejoy  Lecture 
emphasis  from  production  to  Carbondale  Ill 

marketing." 


$30  MILLION  IN 
CONSTRUCTION 

Underway  or  planned! 

Over  50%  of  this  will  go  os 
wages  to  construction  work¬ 
ers  providing  on  effective 
buying  power  potential  in 
this  rich  21  county  area. 
Augustans  buy  in  Augusta, 
Go.  through  the  pages  of 
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WRDW-Radio,  1480 
WRDW-TV,  Channel  12 
Represented  nationally  by 
THE  BRANHAM  COMPANY 


engaged  in  advertising.  They 
adopted  as  a  central  theme 
events  in  the  lives  of  people- 
birth,  death,  marriage,  lone¬ 
someness,  etc.  Use  of  a  pictun 
of  the  rector  was  a  key  factor 
in  success  of  the  campaign  be 


^Keting.  Mason  R.  Smith,  publisher  of  at-affemor,  ,»vT,ia,n  “i* 

The  dir^tor  of  the  workshop  the  Tribune-Press  at  Gouver- 


is  Albert  W.  Sherer,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  agency,  and  a  mem 


had  that  human  appeal  so  has: 
in  all  successful  advertising.” 
The  delegates  were  told  an 


neur,  N.  Y.;  and  of  the  Plain- 
,,,,,,  ,  dealer  at  Canton,  N.  Y.,  and  past 

TT  board  of  trustees  of  national  president  of  Sigma  aifomntiv 

the  University  of  Chicago.  He  nplta  Chi  will  hp  thp  FHiah  denomination  attempwc 

is  beine  assisted  bv  Dr  Robert  t  •  to  follow  the  lead  but  was  less 

^  oeing  assisrea  oy  yr.  Kooeri:  p_  i^jvejoy  lecturer  in  journal- 

P  Holston  viC0DT*G^lflpnt  O'f  thp  xt  J.  c«  XX  tit  •  SUCC6SSIU1  fc)0CSUSC  tHC  COpJ 

L?-E  affiiiZ  tie  In^^^^^  '^ivt^W  here  was  too  long,  omitted  the  cleip- 

Communications  Research,  and  ^r.  Smith,  visiting  professor 

G.  Newton  Odell,  manager  of  journalism  at  SIU.,  replaces  ^  i 

toiTUrUrTrXS 

n  'TU-  17-  1  tor  of  the  Mownt  Dora  (Fla.)  dence  (R.  I.)  Jowrnaf,  now  Dr 

Box  Thieves  Fined  Topic.  Mrs.  Reese,  last  year’s  Charles  D.  Kean,  rector  of, 

Toronto  Epiphany  Episcopal  Church.  H.j 

Four  persons  were  each  fined  courage  in  journalism,  will  be  ' 

$25  and  costs  in  police  court  for  ^ 

stealing  papers  from  Toronto  husband  s  illness. 

Globe  &  Mail  “honor  boxes.” 

They  were  caught  by  the  box  Man*niade  Sapphires 

operators.  ,,  ,  . 

-  -  Newspaper  advertising  was 

launched  this  month  to  promote  p^pa^^ting  ''^re^' church’s  life 
Christmas  sales  of  Linde  would  deny  that  a  judiciom 

Stars,  the  man-made  sapphires  ^5^  ^f  modem  advertising  anc 


“While  few  thoughtful  peopl* 
would  believe  that  ‘Madiso: 
Avenue,’  whatever  this  tent 
may  be  taken  to  mean,  can  ever 
be  a  substitute  for  the  other 
organs  of  disseminating  ani 


Breakfast  Briefs 

The  people  of  West  Ger-  and  rubies  introduced  by  the  publfc  relations"” resource,  if 
many  have  given  a  resounding  Linde  Comnanv  a  division  of  ®  relations  resour  , 

vnto  nf  .  v^ompany,  a  uivision  01  d  would  w 

vote  01  confidence  to  Konrad  Union  Carbide  Corporation.  iipinf„i 
Adenauer.  He  now  has  an  un-  j.  m.  Mathes,  Inc.,  the  agency,  ^  , 

mistakable  manda^  to  keep  j^as  prepared  a  mat  service  w  I7i  i  1 

Germany  in  NATO  and  two  ovaUaHiZr^  T.,»t-o;ioT.c  Lawrence  N,  LIdretl 

Volkswagens  in  every  garage. 


Science  thinks  it  may  now 
have  a  vaccine  for  the  com- 


‘Lordly  Gift’ 


available  to  retailers. 

•  CHICA& 

Lawrence  N.  Eldred,  48,  mein- 
ber  of  the  public  relations  staf 

_  _  Lordly  Gift”  is  the  heailline  of  the  American  Meat  Institute, 

nion  cold.  Apparently  we'^re  ^beme  of  a  Christmas  package  died  here  Oct.  24.  He  was  with 
on  the  way  to  licking  about  campaign  appearing  in  news-  the  Chicago  bureau  of  the  Asso- 
every  type  of  virus  except  Papers  for  Lord  Calvert  Whis-  dated  Press  before  joining  the 

John  Kasper.  bey,  placed  through  Ogilvy,  Institute  in  1955.  He  be^ 

From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  Benson  &  Mather,  Inc.  “Giving  newspaper  work  on  the  .Vadw»» 

_  is  a  lordly  art”,  the  copy  says.  Wisconsin  State  Journal 
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You  can  have  a 
Balanced  Low-Fat  Breakfast! 


Recently  scientific  and  medical  authorities 
have  stated  that  there  will  probably  be  a 
trend  in  this  country  to  less  rich  diets  which 
means  less  calories  in  the  diet.  Because  fats 
are  such  a  concentrated  source  of  calories, 
a  moderate  reduction  of  fat  intake  will  result 
in  a  generous  reduction  of  calories. 

Medical  and  nutrition  authorities  when  rec¬ 


ommending  that  the  fat  intake  of  the  diet  be 
lowered  state  that  a  low-fat  breakfast  should 
provide  well-balanced  nourishment.  A  basic 
cereal  breakfast  pattern  shown  below  has  found 
wide  endorsement  because  it  makes  a  worth¬ 
while  contribution  of  complete  protein,  essential 
B  vitamins,  and  minerals  to  the  daily  diet  and 
is  low  in  fat. 


Basic  Cereal  Low-Fat 
Breakfast  Pattern 


Orange  juice,  fresh,  cup.  Cereal, 
dry  weight,  1  oz.,  with  whole  milk, 
16  cup,  and  sugar,  1  tsp..  Bread, 
white,  2  slices,  with  butter,  1  tsp.. 
Milk,  nonfat  (skim),  1  cup,  black 
coffee. 


No#*:  To  furthor  roduc*  fat  and  chol*ftt*rol  uto  tkim  mtlh  on  coroal  which  r*duc*ft  Fat 
Total  to  F.O  om.  ond  Cholottorol  Totol  to  16.$  mg.  Frotorvot  or  hon*y  oft  tgrood 
forthor  rodwco*  Fot  and  Cholo«torol. 


Nutritive  Value  of  Basic  Cereal 

Breakfast  Pattern 

Calories . 

..502 

Protein . 

.  .20.5  gm. 

Fat . 

. .  1 1.6  gm. 

Carbohydrate . 

.  .80.7  gm. 

Calcium . 

.0.532  gm. 

Iron . 

. .  .2.7  mg. 

Vitamin  A . 

...600I.U. 

Thiamine . 

.  .0.46  mg. 

Riboflavin . 

.  .0.80  mg. 

Niacin . 

. .  .3.0  mg. 

Ascorbic  Acid . 

.  .65.5  mg. 

Cholesterol . 

.  .32.9  mg. 

Bcu'es,A.  JeP.^  an  J  Church,  C.  F.:  Fort  J  Values  of  Portions  Commonly  VseJ.  Hth  eJ.  PhilaJelphia:  A.  deP.  Bowet,  1956. 
Cereal  Institute,  Inc.:  The  Nutritional  Contribution  of  Break  fast  Cereals.  Chicago:  Cereal  Institute,  Inc.,  19^6, 

Hayes,  0.  B.,  and  Rose,  G,  K.:  Supplementary  Food  Composition  Table.  J.  Am.  Dietet.  A.  S3:26,  /957, 
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PROMOTION 

How  N.Y.  Mirror 
Is  Changing  an  Image 

Bv  T.  S.  Irvin 


One  of  the  most  interesting 
attempts  to  change  the  image 
of  a  newspaper  in  the  minds 
of  readers  and  advertisers 
through  promotion  is  currently 
taking  place  in  New  York  City. 

The  paper  is  the  Neiv  York 
Mirror.  It  is  a  Hearst  tabloid 
with  the  second  largest  circula¬ 
tion  in  the  country.  It  is  Walter 
Winchell’s  “home’’  newspaper. 
It  is  a  newspaper  that  frankly 
has  had  a  bent  for  the  sensa¬ 
tional. 

What  the  Mirror  is  now  try¬ 
ing  to  do  is  to  persuade  adver¬ 
tisers  that  it  is  a  “family”  news¬ 
paper.  Changes  in  format  and 
some  change  in  editorial  treat¬ 
ment  preceded  the  current 
campaign. 

Y’outh  Program 

Basis  of  the  present  campaign 
is  the  Mirror’s  youth  program, 


Brush- 


Moore 


newspapers 


dominate 


7  locally- 


influenced 


Ohio 


markets! 


Canton  Rei>osftory.  The  Marion  Star, 
TIm  Salem  News.  The  SteubenriUe  Herald* 
Star,  The  Portsmouth  Timet.  The  Ironton 
Tribune.  Tlie  East  Llrerpoel  Review. 


which  has  frequently  been 
praised  in  this  corner  as  one  of 
the  most  comprehensive  in  the 
country.  It  is  the  special  pride 
of  Publisher  Charles  B.  McCabe. 
His  annual  brochures  report¬ 
ing  on  the  program  can  easily 
serve  as  text  and  guide  for  any 
newspaper  that  wants  to  set  up 
a  really  useful  and  effective 
youth  program. 

What  the  Mirror  is  doing 
right  now  is  running  a  series 
of  full  page  advertisements  in 
the  New  York  Times.  These  tell, 
in  superb  copy,  what  the  Mir¬ 
ror’s  youth  program  is  all  about 
and  the  special  place  it  has  in 
the  lives  of  New  York  City 
youths.  They  carry  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Cabe’s  signature. 

The  illustrations  for  these  ad¬ 
vertisements  deserve  special 
mention.  They  are  fine-line 
scratchboard  drawings  by  An- 
tonakos  that  are  among  the  best 
advertising  art  we  have  seen  in 
some  time. 

The  theme  of  the  youth  pro¬ 
gram,  as  carried  in  each  of  the 
advertisements,  also  deserves 
mention.  It  is  “. . .  the  important 
thing,  then,  is  to  help  the  boy 
on  his  way  to  meet  the  man.” 

It  is  too  early  to  know,  of 
course,  what  success  this  cam¬ 
paign  will  have.  But  the  effort 
is  so  good  that,  all  things  else 
being  equal,  it  should  certainly 
have  some  success.  But  image¬ 
rebuilding  is  a  long  and  ai'duous 
job.  We  hope  the  Mirrior  has 
the  patience  to  stay  with  it. 

.Seminar  for  Sallies 

Youth  is  the  subject  of 
another  promotion  at  hand  this 


week,  a  folder  reporting  on  this 
year’s  “Seminar  for  Sallies”  and 
“Debbie’s  Coming  Out  Party” 
staged  by  the  Salt  Lake  City 
(Utah)  Tribune  and  Deseret 
News. 

Back-To-School 

“Seminar  for  Sallies”  is  a 

teen-age  fashion  and  charm 
clinic.  The  News  has  been  stag¬ 
ing  it  for  nine  years  now  as  part 
of  its  back-to-school  promotion 
to  help  the  city’s  merchants.  In 
charge  is  Elaine  Cannon,  the 
paper’s  teen  editor.  This  year’s 
event  had  150  teen-age  models, 
selected  from  hundreds  who 
volunteer.  It  drew  more  than 
2500  spectators,  turned  away 

600. 

“Debbie’s  Coming  Out  Party” 
is  staged  by  the  Tribune.  This 
year  it  featured  three  syndicated 
teen  columnists,  Ann  Landers, 
Lydia  Lane  and  Edan  Wright. 
In  charge  for  the  two  days  of 
the  event  was  the  paper’s  col¬ 
umnist,  Dan  Valentine. 

*  «  * 

In  ihe  Bag 

Dayton  (Ohio)  Daily  News 
has  added  to  its  public  service 
promotions  a  course  in  family 
financial  management.  Course  is 
titled  “Better  Living  for  Your 
Money.”  Co-sponsor  is  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Dayton.  Weekly  dis¬ 
cussion  meetings  will  take  place 
at  the  university,  with  special 
tie-in  features  published  in  the 
New’s  as  supplementaiy  help. 

“En  pleine  cible”  is  the  cap¬ 
tion  the  Parisien  puts  on  a 
handsome  brochure  it  is  distri¬ 
buting  among  advertisers.  The 
Parisien  is  a  daily  newspaper 
in  Paris,  France,  and  the  cap¬ 
tion  describes  what  the  brochure 
does,  “Hit  the  bull’s  eye.”  It  is 
a  survey  report  on  the  paper’s 
more  than  800,000  readers.  The 
brochure  explains  that  the 
Parisien  vras  a  pioneer  in  pro¬ 
viding  advertisers  with  specific 
market  information  of  this 
kind. 

Elyria  (0.)  Chronicle-Tele¬ 
gram  out  with  a  market  date 
folder  stuffed  with  useful  and 
current  market  infonnation. 

Lowell  (Mass.)  Sun  out  with 
its  11th  annual  market  analysis, 
a  useful  compendium.  Bright 
spot  as  always  on  the  paper’s 
promotion  is  the  line,  “Every 
day  is  SUNday  in  Lowell.” 

And  speaking  of  bright  spots, 
the  Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune 
“Bright  Spot  1957”  is  out,  the 
paper’s  annual  market  data  vol¬ 
ume,  alive  with  maps  and 
pictures  that  show  growth  and 
progress. 
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Reps’  Bureau 
Liaison  Plan 
Is  Progressing 

Charles  T.  Lipscomb  Jr, 
president  of  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  ANPA,  met  recently 
with  a  committee  from  the 
American  Association  of  News¬ 
paper  Representatives  to  dis¬ 
cuss  a  program  designed  to 
bring  about  closer  liaison  be¬ 
tween  the  1,200  newspaper  rep¬ 
resentatives  and  the  Bureau's 
sales  organization. 

Peter  Bensiger,  of  Ridder- 
Johns,  Inc.,  president,  AANR, 
and  Herbert  Moloney  Sr.,  of 
Maloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt,  said 
they  found  Mr.  Lipscomb  “most 
receptive  toward  the  project’ 
and  declared  substantial  prog¬ 
ress  was  made. 

Mr.  Moloney  was  appointed 
chaii’man  of  a  plans  committee 
of  the  New  York  Chapter, 
AANR,  by  Herbert  R.  Meeker, 
of  Scolaro,  Meeker  &  Scott, 
chapter  president.  Other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committee  are  J. 
Rufus  Doig,  of  O’Mara  4 
Ormsbee,  Inc.;  James  L.  Fergu¬ 
son,  of  Sawyer,  Fergusou, 
Walker  Co.;  Lee  H.  Ward,  of 
Ward-Griffith  Co.;  and  James 
Gediman,  of  Hearst  Advertising 
Service. 

New  Ad  Series 

In  another  meeting  Mr.  Lips¬ 
comb  reviewed  the  Newspaper 
Promotion  Advertising  Cam- 
paigyn  which  Edwin  S.  Friendly.  , 
Westchester  Newspapers,  is  di¬ 
recting.  Edward  A.  Felasca,  di-| 
rector  of  promotion,  reported 
that  the  promotion  advert!^ 
ment,  a  salute  to  the  automobile 
industry,  had  been  used  by  875 
newspapers. 

In  December  other  advertise-, 
ments  in  the  series  will  start 
saluting  different  industries. 

The  advertisements  will  re 
tain  the  headline  of  “It  takes 
a  Giant  to  keep  America  on  the 
go.” 

Mr.  Falasca  also  announced  j 
that  the  script  has  been  writter. 
for  a  sales  promotion  movie, 
“Versatility  Inc.”  Shooting  of 
the  film  by  Transfilm,  Inc.,  will 
start  Nov.  15. 

• 

Larger  Roto  Section 

La  Presse  is  increasing  it* 
Saturday  tabloid  rotogravure 
section  from  24  to  32  pages  with 
the  Jan.  4,  1958  issue.  The  page 
size  will  be  changed  to  fi^e 
columns,  180  agate  lines  deep 
(900  agate  lines).  Color  will  be 
offered  on  page  size  only.  j 
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ALL  TIIE  WORLD’S  A  STAGE,  and  all  the  men  and  women 
merely  players. . . .  And  one  man  in  his  time  plays  many  parts, 
his  acts  being  seven  ages.  At  first  the  infant . . .  Shakespeare 


All  through  the  jears,  from  babyhood  on,  the  telephone  is 
an  important,  indisjiensable  part  of  almost  everything  we 
do.  And  as  the  hands  that  grasp  the  telephone  grow  in  size 
and  usefulness,  so  grows  also  the  usefulness  of  the  telephone. 


BABY  DAYS  At  first  the  telephone  is 
just  something  that  rings.  But  soon  the 
lusty  newcomer  is  saying  “hello.  Daddy” 
all  by  himself  and  listening  in  wide-eyed 
wonder  to  the  magic  of  Daddy’s  voice. 


DYNAMIC  TEENS  Life  is  now  a  whirl 
of  activity.  So  many  things  to  do.  Girl 
talks  to  girl.  And  boy  talks  to  girl.  And 
there  are  two  happy  hearts  when  she 
says,  “I’d  love  to  go.” 


JUST  MARRIED  Two  starry-eyed  young 
people  starting  a  new  life  together.  The 
telephone,  which  is  so  much  a  part  of 
courtship,  is  also  a  big  help  in  all  the 
marriage  plans  and  in  getting  settled. 


CROWING  UP  It  isn’t  long  before  the 
telephone  becomes  more  than  a  magical 
fascination.  It  begins  to  be  something 
for  doing  things.  A  particular  pal  to  call. 
And  a  very  necessary  part  of  growing  up. 


IT’S  GRANDMA  NOW  And  now  she’s 
holding  a  grandchild  on  her  lap.  The 
telephone  that  has  served  her  so  faith¬ 
fully  now  starts  a  new  era  of  service. 
The  cycle  of  life  and  the  seven  ages 
of  the  telephone  begin  all  over  again. 


EARNING  A  LIVING  The  years  go  by 
and  always  there  is  the  responsibility  of 
earning  a  living.  Here  again  the  tele¬ 
phone  is  a  speedy,  willing,  ever-present 
helper.  It  is  a  part  of  the  daily  work 
and  the  progress  of  almost  everyone. 


RAISING  A  FAMILY  Now  the  telephone 
becomes  more  useful  than  ever.  For  how 
could  Mother  ever  run  her  household 
and  raise  a  family  without  it!  Friends, 
relatives,  stores,  doctors,  conveniences 
—  all  are  so  easy  to  reach  by  telephone. 


Working  together  to  bring  people  together  . . .  BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


NBC’s  Chief 
Discounts 
Critics’  Barbs 

Robert  Samoff,  president  of 
National  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany,  challenges  the  assumption 
that  TV  critics’  dissatisfaction 
with  the  level  of  television  fare 
is  “simply  a  reflection  of  public 
dissatisfaction.” 

In  a  letter  to  radio  and  TV 
editors,  Mr.  Samoff  admits  that 
his  reading  of  reviews  loads  him 
to  judge  that  this  season’s  shows 
on  all  networks  “are  receiving 
more  unfavorable  than  favor¬ 
able  comment.” 

“The  reviews,  of  course,  rep¬ 
resent  personal  expressions  of 
opinion  and  I  can’t  quarrel  with 
them,”  he  wrote.  “As  the  Shu- 
berts  and  others  have  estab¬ 
lished,  you  swipe  at  a  hornet  if 
you  attempt  to  make  profes¬ 
sional  reviewers  think  what  they 
don’t  want  to  think.” 

But  Mr.  Sarnoff  took  excep¬ 
tion  to  the  argument  that  the 
“public’s  appetite  for  television 
is  being  dulled  by  a  glut  of  west¬ 
erns,  mysteries  and  situation 
comedies  and,  as  a  result  the 
national  audience  is  turning 
away  from  television  in  droves. 

“The  claim  has  no  basis  in 
any  fact  that  I  know  of,”  he 
said.  “I  have  a  Trendex  report 
before  me  on  total  nighttime 
television  viewing  for  the  first 
week  of  October  this  year  as 
compared  to  the  first  week  of 
October  a  year  ago.  The  trend, 
once  again,  is  up.  This  survey 
shows  there  is  5%  more  night¬ 
time  viewing  this  Fall  than 
there  was  a  year  ago.” 

He  proposed  that  reviewers 
look  at  a  first  show  and  then  a 
fifth  show  and  then  a  tenth  show 
before  delivering  a  final  verdict. 


Sunpaper  Stock 
Appraised  at  $135 

Baltimore,  Md. 

A  valuation  of  $135  per  share 
was  placed  on  stock  in  the  A.  S. 
Abell  Company  by  Orphans 
Court  Appraisers  evaluating  the 
estate  of  Harry  C.  Black,  late 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
company  that  publishes  the  Sun- 
l)apers. 

Mr.  Black,  who  died  Novem¬ 
ber  25,  left  an  estate  that  in¬ 
cluded  20,770  shares  in  the  firm. 
The  total  value  in  the  appraisal 
was  $2,803,950.  Earlier  apprais¬ 
als  of  other  holdings  totaled 
$2,681,400.95  and  $5,244.50, 
making  evaluations  to  date  of 
$5,490,595.95. 

• 

Guild  Records  Open 
In  ‘'Ix>ckonl’  Dispute 

Clevela.nd 

Common  Pleas  Judge  Samuel 
H.  Silbert  has  ruled  that  man¬ 
agements  of  the  Plain  Dealer, 
News  and  Press,  are  entitled  to 
see  minutes  of  the  executive 
board  meetings  of  the  Cleveland 
Newspaper  Guild,  pertaining  to 
contract  negotiations  and  the 
period  of  the  newspaper  strike 
and  news  blackout  in  November, 
1956.  This  has  to  do  with  man¬ 
agement-union  hearings  over 
the  Guild’s  efforts  to  obtain 
what  it  calls  “lockout”  pay. 

• 

Florida  Daily  Adds 
Sunday  Edition 

St.  Pethxsburg,  Fla. 

The  Independent  will  add  a 
Sunday  edition  Dec.  1,  Pub¬ 
lisher  Loyal  Phillips  announced 
this  week.  Among  the  features 
will  be  the  All-Florida  Magazine. 

A  new  press  will  be  installed 
next  year  and  all  further  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  newspaper’s  serv¬ 
ices  will  be  announced  then,  Mr. 
Phillips  said.  The  Independent 
is  starting  its  61st  year  as  a 
daily  next  month. 


Precision  Plates  for 


^  PLATE  PERFECTOR 
TENSION  MILLER 


Governor  Hails 
Press  for  Help 

Norwalk,  Conn. 

Governor  Abraham  A.  Ribicoff 
has  credited  Connecticut’s  news¬ 
papers  with  a  heavy  assist  on 
his  highway  safety  program. 

He  told  the  recent  meeting  of 
the  Associated  Press  Connecti¬ 
cut  here  that  the  state’s  news¬ 
papers  saved  the  safety  cam¬ 
paign  from  politics  at  a  fateful 
moment.  After  Republicans  pro¬ 
posed  a  plank  in  their  1956  plat¬ 
form  criticizing  the  Ribicoff  de¬ 
cree  calling  for  automatic  sus¬ 
pension  of  the  driver’s  license 
of  any  person  convicted  of 
.speeding,  newspapers  sped  to 
his  rescue. 

“Every  paper  in  Connecticut,” 
he  recalled,  “landed  on  the  Re¬ 
publicans  for  their  opposition 
to  this  proposal,  forcing  them  to 
abandon  their  opposition  to  it.” 

As  a  result  of  this  program, 
he  continued,  17,000  drivers’  li¬ 
censes  have  been  suspended  and 
a  material  reduction  in  fatal 
accidents  on  Connecticut  high¬ 
ways  has  resulted. 

Seventy  publishers  and  editors 
attended  the  dinner-meeting 
hosted  by  Mrs.  Nellie  M. 
Thomas,  owner,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  afternoon  Nor- 
loalk  Hour.  Sidney  A.  Bedient, 
editor-general  manager,  escorted 
the  visitors  on  a  tour  of  the 
paper’s  newly-expanded  mechan¬ 
ical  and  news  facilities. 

• 

Miracle  of  Books 
Fair  to  Run  9  Days 

Chicago 

A  display  of  3,000  children’s 
books,  titles  of  which  include  es¬ 
tablished  favorites  and  those 
just  published,  will  highlight 
Chicago’s  fifth  annual  Miracle 
of  Books  Fair  Nov.  16-24  at  the 
Museum  of  Science  and  Indus¬ 
try. 

The  nine-day  event,  presented 
by  the  Children’s  Book  Council 
in  cooperation  with  the  Museum 
'  and  the  Chicago  Tribune,  will 
also  feature  a  series  of  dramatic 
theater  presentations  based  on 
I  juvenile  literature. 

!  • 

UN  Police  Force? 

Whether  or  not  to  organize 
a  permanent  “police  force  for 
peace”  within  the  UN  organiza- 
i  tion  is  the  topic  of  a  25-cent 
pamphlet,  published  by  the  Pub¬ 
lic  Affairs  Committee  (22  East 
38th  Street,  New  York  City), 
j  The  author  is  William  R.  Frye, 
j  UN  correspondent  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Science  Monitor. 


Editor  Faces 
More  Trouble 
For  Spoofing 

Baltimore,  Md, 

Two  more  libel  suits  and  two 
indictments  have  been  piled  on 
top  of  an  original  court  action 
against  the  Union  News  of  sub¬ 
urban  Towson  as  a  lesult  of  its 
National  Newspaper  Week  stunt 
(E&P,  Oct.  12,  page  16.) 

The  indictments,  returned  12 
hours  after  the  Baltimore 
County  Grand  Jury  had  been 
called  into  session  to  investigate 
the  case,  charge  that  the  paper 
published  “statements  untrue  in 
fact  and  derogatory  to  the  finan¬ 
cial  condition”  of  two  banks. 
They  named  W.  Fenwick  Keyser, 
editor-publisher  and  the  news¬ 
paper  as  defendants. 

The  charges  were  based  on  a 
1910  State  banking  law  which 
makes  it  unlawful  to  affect  the 
financial  stability  of  a  bank  by 
printing  untrue  comments.  .Maxi¬ 
mum  penalties  of  a  $1,000  fine 
or  three  years  in  prison  are 
provided  for  the  misdemeanor 
charges — usually  not  a  subject 
of  grand  jury  action. 

Earlier,  the  Union  News  and 
Mr.  Keyser  had  been  sued  for 
$1,000,000  for  libel  by  the  Chief 
Executive  of  Baltimore  County, 
Michael  J.  Birmingham:  for 
$1,000,000  by  Christian  H.  Kahl, 
chairman  of  the  County  Prop¬ 
erty  Review  Board,  and  for 
$600,000  by  Bruce  S.  Campbell, 
contractor  and  political  figure. 

The  Union  News  of  Oct.  4 
carried  a  National  Newspaper 
Week  line  over  its  masthead 
and  devoted  six  columns  of  Page 
1  to  stories  listing  various  of¬ 
ficials  as  “WANTED,”  some 
jailed  by  their  political  opposi¬ 
tion  and  items  in  similar  vein 
about  the  banks,  political  figures 
and  even  the  Union  News  itself. 
“The  Keyhole”  column  com¬ 
mented  that  the  rest  of  the  page 
was  “by  way  of  being  a  big  joke 
to  all  of  us  fortunate  people 
who  enjoy  the  privileges  of  * 
free  press.” 

Judge  John  E.  Raine  Jr.  re¬ 
leased  Mr.  Keyser  on  his  own 
recognizance,  pending  trial  in 
about  three  weeks. 


Bulk  Rate  Adopted 

The  Son  Francisco  (Calif.) 
Call-Bulletin  will  introduce  bulk 
and  frequency  rates  for  general 
advertisers,  effective  Jan.  1.  The 
daily,  represented  by  Moloney, 
Regan  &  Schmitt,  Inc.,  is  con¬ 
sidering  a  2%  cash  discount. 
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'Youire  fsLce  to  fsuce  w^ith.  tlxo 


ff  hen  better  automobiles  are  built  Buick  will  build  them 


■1 

hi 

KH 

y 

—It  looks  smd.  £eels  like  fligkt.  on  whieels 


IT  RUNS  on  gasoline  and  rolls  on  wheels.  But  beyond  that,  all  simi¬ 
larity  between  this  195!>  Buiek  and  any  other  ear  you’ve  ever 
known  comes  to  a  decisive  end. 

With  this  stunning  automobile— this  big.  hold  B-5u  Buick— you’re  in 
the  forefront  of  styling’s  freshest  advance. 

\^'ith  it.  you  boss  the  B-12(M)()  engine— command  the  news-making 
Flight  Pitch  Dynallow*  transmission— and  feel  a  modern  miracle 
in  ride. 

Go  see  this  car  that  is  conceived  to  change  your  ideas  of  driving. 
It’s  on  display  now  at  your  Buick  dealer’s. 

BUICK  Division  of  (iENERAl.  MOTORS 

*Flight  Pitch  Hynaflow  standard  on  LiMiTt.n  and  Roadmvster  75,  optional  at  extra 
cost  on  other  Series.  Air-Poise  Suspension  optional  at  extra  cost  on  all  Series.  Aluminum 
Front  Brakes  standard  on  all  Series  except  Sl’KclAL. 


See  TALES  OF  WEILS  FARGO,  Mondoy  Nights,  NBC-TV  and 
THE  PATRICE  MUNSEL  SHOW,  Friday  Nights,  ABC-TV 


THE  J^RBORlSr  H-ES  HZJICIC 
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33%  of  all  adults  in  families  with  incomes 
of  $10,000  and  up  in  New  York  City 
and  suburbs  read  The  News  . 

Source:  Pro&le  of  the  Millions ...  a  study  conducted  by 
W.  R.  Simmons  &  Associates  Research,  Inc. . . .  after 
consultation  and  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations 
of  the  Advertising  Research  Foundation.  Any 
New  York  News  office  can  show  you  Profile. 
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$10,000  and  up  incomes? 


. . .  The  News  has  more  readers  in  families  with 
over  $10,000  iiwome  than  any  other  New  York 
morning  or  evening  newspaper! 


ant  top-bracket  customers?  At  the  higher 
luxury  level,  among  families  with  more  than 
$10,000  annual  income.  The  News  delivers 

80,000  more  than  the 

orld-Telegrain  &  Sun 
110,000  more  than  the  Times 
160,000  more  than  the  Mirror 
170,000  more  than  the 

Herald-l'ribune 
170,000  more  than  the 

Journal-American 
200,000  more  than  the  Post 


Metropolitan  New  York  has  more  upper 
incomes  than  any  other  market  anywhere — 
and  you  reach  the  largest  concentration  of 
larger  incomes  in  New  York’s  largest  paper! 

And  The  News  also  gives  you  more  college 
alumni,  more  two  car  owners,  more  stock  and 
bond  holders,  more  home  owners,  and  more 
families  with  kids.  It  is  your  most  effective 
medium  for  just  about  everything. 

With  4,780,000  adult  readers  daily.  The 
News  is  your  greatest  selling  opportunity. 
W  ant  more  sales,  incomes,  profits?  Ask  the 
nearest  News  office  for  all  the  facts. 


The  a  News,  New  York's  Picture  Newspaper .  . . 

with  more  than  twice  the  circulation,  daily  and  Sunday,  of  any  other  netvspaper  in  America  . ; . 
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Press,  Bar  ' 
Views  Clash  I 

On  Canon  35  ^ 

1 

By  Allen  M.  Widem  ' 

Hartford,  Conn,  , 
The  matter  of  whether  Canon 
35,  the  American  Bar  Associa¬ 
tion  prohibition  against  cam¬ 
eras,  microphones  and  television 
cameras  in  court,  should  be  re¬ 
laxed,  was  debated  at  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Bar  Association  con¬ 
vention  here  recently. 

Written  in  1937,  the  canon 
contends  that  taking  of  photo¬ 
graphs  during  a  trial  detracts 
from  the  court’s  dignity,  dis¬ 
tracts  witnesses  and  degrades 
the  court. 

A  motion  picture  of  the  John 
Gilbert  Graham  murder  trial  in 
Denver  (a  1956  episode)  was 
screened  as  evidence  of  the 
adaptability  of  modem  tech¬ 
niques  to  courtroom  techniques 
by  a  panel  of  Connecticut  news 
media,  led  by  Herbert  Brucker, 
Hartford  Courant  editor. 

Carter  H.  White,  general 
manager  of  the  Meriden  Record- 
Journal  Newspapers,  was  on  the 
panel. 

The  film  maintained  that  all 
media  (press,  radio  and  TV) 
working  in  a  soundproof  booth 
in  the  courtroom  were  able  to 
report  developments  without 
disturbing  participants. 

Bar  Is  Critical 

From  the  bar,  however,  came 
sharp  criticism,  via  the  question- 
and-answer  approach.  Douglass 
B.  Wright,  assistant  State’s  At¬ 
torney  for  Hartford  County, 
asked  whether  witnesses  would 
not  be  more  reluctant  to  testify 
in  sex  crime  cases  if  they  knew 
they  were  being  televised  or 
photographed. 


Atty.  Wallace  R.  Burke  posed 
the  question  of  how  much  right 
“the  press  has  to  pour  knowl¬ 
edge  down  the  throat  of  the 
public  when  the  public  doesn’t 
want  to  know  about  it?” 

In  rebuttal,  Mr.  Brucker  as¬ 
serted  the  public  can  always 
flick  over  the  news  page  or  turn 
off  the  television  set  if  disinter¬ 
ested.  Neither  should  90  per 
cent  of  the  responsible  com¬ 
munications  media  be  penalized 
for  perhaps  10  per  cent  which 
are  not  responsible  in  their  poli¬ 
cies,  he  argued. 

Television  criminal  trials 
“smacked  of  cruelty  to  the  de¬ 
fendant,”  Judge  Frederick  J. 
Rundbaken  commented.  “You 
are  stretching  the  idea  of  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  to  cover  such 
trials.  It  amounts  to  freedom  of 
publicity  —  freedom  of  noto¬ 
riety.” 

Superior  Court  Judge  Thomas 
E.  Troland  observed:  “We  now 
are  accustomed  to  the  taking  of 
pictures  in  our  church  services, 
even  in  cathedrals.” 

He  said  he  would  be  willing 
to  experiment  with  taking  of 
pictures  in  his  own  court  if  the 
Supreme  Court  agreed.  He 
added  he  was  not  impressed  by 
arguments  that  a  witness  might 
conceivably  object.  “I  don’t 
think,  when  they  are  called  into 
a  public  court,  to  appear  be¬ 
fore  the  gaze  of  the  public,  they 
retain  any  right  to  decide 
whether  or  not  they  shall  he 
photographed.” 


Sues  for  Injuries 

Cleveland 
Mrs.  Claire  MacMurray 
Howard,  columnist  for  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer,  has  sued 
Western  Reserve  University  for 
$25,000  for  injuries  she  received 
in  a  fall  on  the  campus  in  1955. 
She  said  she  could  not  write  her 
column  for  10  weeks  and  lost 
$1,.500  in  income. 


Staff  Hears 
Specialists  in 
Symposium 


Prosecutor  Asks 
Naming  of  Youths 

Grand  Island,  NA 

The  Grand  Island  Dnlr 
Independent,  at  the  request 
of  Hall  County  Attome; 
Gerald  Buechler,  publighei 

By  Bill  East 

^  cused  of  being  involved  u 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  gang  activities. 

A  discussion  by  members  of  The  newspaper  did  net 

the  staff  of  the  Twin  City  Senti-  formerly  print  the  names  of 

net,  resulted  nearly  tw’o  years  juvenile  offenders.  Mr.  Buedi- 

ago  in  the  establishment  of  ler  said  he  asked  that  tlu 

what  rapidly  is  becoming  an  names  be  published  as  pirt 

institution.  of  a  get-tough  polio 

It  is  the  “Sentinel  Symposi-  ...  to  stop  this  gang  activit) 

um,”  a  twnce-yearly  gathering  one  way  or  another.”  Tb 

of  the  staff  to  study  some  phase  names  of  the  youths’  parnii 

of  public  life  which  the  news-  were  also  published, 

papermen  and  women  want  to  ■■  ■■  '  — 

learn  more  about.  College  and  Academy  in  Wins 

Recently  the  idea  of  the  Sym-  ton-Salem.  He  is  former  editor 
posium  has  been  expanded  to  of  the  Bethlehem  (Pa.)  Glok 
include  a  self-analysis  of  ivrit-  Dr,  Gramley  has  been  askai 
ing  style  during  the  regular  to  “take  his  hair  down”  in  giv- 
staff  meetings  held  each  month  the  staff  a  picture  of  ho* 
by  the  Sentinel  writers.  a  newspaper  editor  turned  col- 

The  symposium  has  attracted  lege  president  feels  about  tb 
such  wide  attention  that  at  its  newspaper  in  the  community 
next  one  on  Nov.  15,  the  Senti-  Jn  which  he  comes, 
nel  for  the  first  time  will  issue  The  Sentinel  staff  ordinarily 
invitations  to  some  out-of-town  meets  at  2  p.m.  on  the  first 
newspapermen  to  attend.  Tuesday  of  each  month  to  p 

„  _  ,  ,.  over  its  story  plans,  coverap 


NEWSPAPER  PLANTS 


NEW  PLANTS  •  MODERNIZATIONS  •  EXTENSIONS 

LOCKWOOD  GREENE 

ENGINEERS-ARCHITECTS 

NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y.  BOSTON  16,  MASS.  SPARTANBURG,  S.  C. 
41  Eost  42nd  StreRt  316  Stuart  Street  Montgomery  Bldg. 
Brochure  on  request 


newspapermen  to  attend.  Tuesday  of  each  month  to  p 

„  _  ,  ,.  over  its  story  plans,  coverap 

For  Backgrounding  arrangements  and  for  varioiu| 

The  idea  stemmed  from  a  con-  announcements.  Now  the  staf 
elusion  that  the  staff  reached  in  has  decided  to  set  aside  about 
late  1955  that  it  would  like  a  30  minutes  at  each  of  these 
periodic  opportunity  to  call  in  meetings  for  an  evaluation  d 
an  outstanding  public  speaker  some  of  the  best — and  poorest- 
to  give  the  Sentinel  staffers  writing  that  has  been  done  dur 
background  information  on  ing  the  month, 
something  relating  to  their  The  staffers  decided  to  tun 
work  or  on  a  public  issue.  in  anything  that  caught  their 


The  staffers  decided  to  tunj 
in  anything  that  caught  their  | 


The  staff  members  pointed  fancy  as  being  either  good  or 
out  that  although  they  were  re-  bad  to  the  city  desk.  The  desk! 
quired  to  write  on  all  subjects,  in  turn,  will  arrange  the  muAi 
they  rarely  had  the  opportun-  rial  for  presentation  and  dis-f 
ity  to  select  the  speakers  they  cussion. 
w’anted  to  hear  so  that  he  could  ^ 

give  them  the  information  they  S 

needed.  Miss  Foellinger 

So  the  staff  decided  on  a  dm-  _  K 

ner  every  six  months  at  which  ^5»iear  L.lul> 
a  speaker  of  the  staff’s  selec-  Fort  Wayne,  Ind 

tion  would  be  invited  to  discuss  xhe  Quarter  Century  Club 
a  topic  which  the  staff  names  composed  of  employees  of  For: 
by  a  majority  vote.  ^  Wayne  Newspapers,  Inc.  who 

The  first  speaker  was  Wil-  have  served  over  25  years,  wei- 
liam  Lasater  of  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  corned  three  new  members  re 
general  counsel  of  the  North  cently.  One  of  the  initiates  wen 
Carolina  Press  Association,  who  Miss  Helene  R.  Foellinger,  pub; 
spoke  on  new'spaper  libel.  Usher  of  the  News-Sentinel  anc 

The  second  speaker  was  president  of  Fort  Wayne  News- 
Judge  Susie  Sharp  of  Reidsville,  papers,  Inc.  Miss  Foellinger 
N.  C.,  North  Carolina’s  only  began  as  a  reporter  on  the  News- 
woman  superior  court  judge.  Sentinel  in  1932  after  her  grad- 
She  gave  her  impressions  on  the  uation  from  the  University  of 
right  of  the  press  to  proper  Illinois. 

coverage  of  the  courts.  Other  new  initiates  are  Mis-' 


verage  of  the  courts.  Other  new  initiates  are  Mis-' 

r-,  |.  - 1  .  Bertha  Riedel,  accounting  de 

(.ollege  IrcMdeni  partment.  and  Harry  Glusen  ' 

For  its  symposium  on  Nov.  kamp,  composing  room. 


15,  the  Sentinel  has  obtained  These  bring  the  total  of  Thi 
the  service  of  Dr.  Dale  H.  Quarter  Century  Club  to  P® 
Gramley,  president  of  Salem  members. 
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HERE  IS  THE  ‘‘HIGHWAY” 
BUILT  AHD  MAINTAINED 
ENTIRELY  BY 
UNION  PACIFIC  FUNDS 


o SEATTLE  I  I 

SPOKANE 

O  TACOMA  I 

WASH  \ 


MONTANA 


[PORTLAND 


IDAHO] 


THIS  HIGHWAY  SERVES 
ELEVEN  WESTERN  STATES 


WYOMING 


OREGON 


NEBRASKA 


OMAHA 


NEVADA 


''CO  SAN 
\  FRANCISCO 


CALIFORNIA^ 


LOS  ANGELES 


r  UNION 
PACIFIC 
RAILROAD 


CHICAGO 


KANSAS 


KANSAS 

CITY 


ST.  LOUIS 


Union  Pacific  tracks,  shown  in  solid  black,  total  more  than 
9,000  miles.  (Dotted  lines  represent  connecting  railroads.) 

During  1956,  more  than  57  million  tons  of  freight  were 
hauled  over  this  system  of  steel  rails. 

IMAGINE  THE  TRAFFIC  CONGESTION 
HAD  THESE  MILLIONS  OF  FREIGHT  TONS 
BEEN  CARRIED  ON  MOTOR  HIGHWAYS 
IN  THIS  WESTERN  TERRITORY. 

Many  thousands  of  passengers  also  were  transported  on 
this  steel  highway. 

Construction,  maintenance  and  equipment  are  paid  for 
entirely  by  Union  Pacific.  Not  one  penny  of  this  expenditure 
is  your  tax  money. 


UNION  PACIFIC 

Omaha  2,  Nebraska 
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Revitalized 
NNW  Urged 
By  Workshop 

Portland,  Ore. 

Upgrading  to  revitalize  Na¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Week  was 
urged  at  the  Western  Workshop 
of  the  National  Newspaper  Pro¬ 
motion  Association  here  last 
week. 

A  change  of  dates  also  was 
urged  by  Dan  Stem,  San  Jose 
(Calif.)  Mercury-News,  who  ob¬ 
served  that  “the  World  Series 
conflicts  with  us.”  Both  pro¬ 
posals  met  unanimous  support. 

Robert  Cutler,  Newspaper 
Agency  Corp.,  Salt  Lake  City, 
and  R.  C.  Marcus,  Riverside 
(Calif.)  Press-Enterprise,  were 
authorized  to  present  the  sug¬ 
gestions  to  the  national  promo¬ 
tion  association. 

Paula  Kent,  San  Diego  Union- 
Tribune,  said  one-third  of  the 
NNW  efforts  of  her  newspaper 
are  directed  at  800  employes. 

Reiterated  moves  for  improved 
advertising  and  promotion 
marked  the  sessions  co-chair- 
maned  by  Ed  Niederkorn,  Port¬ 
land  Oregonian,  and  Hy  Clark, 
Oregon  Journal. 

Teen  agers  and  religion  alike 
are  receiveing  increased  atten¬ 
tion  from  newspapers,  reports 
showed.  Workshop  principles  did 
not  agree  with  the  theory  that 
teen  agers  object  to  this  name, 
and  one  had  proven  his  view'  in 
a  poll. 

A  majority  of  newspapers 
represented  have  full-time 
church  editors.  The  Santa 
Monica  (Calif.)  Outlook  has 
added  a  "church  club”  page  used 
weekly  alongside  its  church  page, 
advised  Charlotte  Holzhanger. 

“Little  promotions  constantly 
performed  in  your  community 
are  the  one  that  do  the  most 


good,”  declared  Walter  A. 
Brown,  Oakland  (Calif.)  Trib¬ 
une. 

Start  With  Babies 

The  Vancouver  (B.C.)  Sun 
has  found  gift  rattles  to  new’- 
born  babies  a  well-received  pro¬ 
motional  start,  reported  A1  Mc¬ 
Clellan.  For  continuity  of  effort, 
the  Eureka  (Calif.)  Newspa¬ 
pers  have  a  speakers  bureau  of 
six  persons,  Jim  Turk  advised. 

A  Bureau  of  Advertising  pre¬ 
sentation  at  a  special  Salt  Lake 
City  luncheon  enabled  deflnite 
closing  of  two  retail  color  con¬ 
tracts,  Mr.  Cutler  said.  One 
was  for  a  thrice-weekly  schedule, 
he  reported. 

A  series  of  tie-in  events  bene- 
flcial  to  newspapers  and  mer¬ 
chants  alike  were  reported.  The 
Longview  (Wash.)  News  held  a 
coffee-klatch  on  the  morning  of 
a  big  downtown  sale.  The  San 
Rafael  (Calif.)  Independent- 
Journal  held  its  open  house  on 
the  night  of  a  downtowm  sales 
event  and  helped  add  to  the 
crowds. 

• 

Theme  Designated 
For  School  Event 

Columbia,  Mo. 

“A  Stronger  Free  Press  for 
a  Better  Free  World”  is  the 
theme  which  has  been  adopted 
for  the  50th  Anniversary  <>le- 
bration  of  the  founding  of  the 
world’s  first  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  at  the  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri. 

Morris  E.  Jacobs,  president  of 
Bozell  &  Jacobs,  advertising  & 
public  relations  firm  of  Omaha, 
is  general  chairman. 

• 

Honored  hy  Queen 

Queen  Elizabeth  II  conferred 
the  sovereign’s  personal  honor 
of  CVO  (Commander,  Victorian 
Order)  on  G.  D’Arcy  Edmond¬ 
son,  chief  of  the  British  Infor¬ 
mation  Services,  during  her 
visit  to  Washington. 


QFor  c 

UESTK 

A”* 

lere  is  an  /  -%NS 


For  all 

UESTIONS 

A  on  equipment 


NSWER  you  can 
L count  on  at  HOE 


9J0  East  138fh  St.,  New  York  54.  N.Y. 
Branches:  Boston,  Chicago,  San  Francisco 


Circulators 
Like  Travel 
Promotions 


Philadelphia 

An  increasing  number  of 
newspapers,  especially  smaller- 
city  dailies,  are  sponsoring  tra¬ 
vel  parties  for  the  public  as  well 
as  their  carrier  boys.  In  some 
cases  they  clear  a  profit  on  the 
tours. 

This  trend  was  reported  at  the 
fall  meeting  of  the  Inter-State 
Circulation  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion  here,  Oct.  20-22.  Special  in¬ 
terest  in  the  topic  was  aroused 
by  Arthur  H.  Bell  Jr.,  of  the 
Reading  (Pa.)  Eagle-Times,  and 
Virgil  Fassio,  of  the  Tarentum 
(Pa.)  Valley  Daily  News.  Their 
discussion  was  titled  “Two  Ways 
to  See  the  World.” 

Mr.  Fassio  said  15  papers 
have  taken  their  readers  on 
foreign  trips  in  recent  months. 

The  Tarentum  paper  spon¬ 
sored  a  South  American  trip  by 
air  for  76  persons  in  July.  The 
paper  is  now  working  on  a 
“Paris  in  the  Springtime,”  tour. 

Mr.  Fassio  advised  news¬ 
papers  contemplating  travel  pro¬ 
motions  to  become  affiliated 
with  experts  in  the  field. 

“Your  local  travel  agent,”  he 
said,  “often  does  not  have  the 
facilities  to  arrange  such  trips.” 

Dr.  Marcel  Duriaux,  president 
of  the  Hemisphere  Travel  Serv¬ 
ice,  New  York,  did  “an  excellent 
job,”  he  said. 

“We  charged  $695  on  our 
European  trip  and  in  addition 
to  the  wonderful  promotion,  we 
made  a  profit,”  Mr.  Fassio  said. 

Recently,  the  Valley  Daily 
News  sponsored  a  trip  for  1,120 
persons  to  the  Pitt-Army  Game 
at  West  Point.  It  was  billed  as 
a  “Week-End  in  New  York.” 
The  charge  was  $33.95  per  per¬ 
son. 

Mr.  Bell  said  the  Reading 
papers  have  been  sponsoring 
trips  in  this  country  for  news- 
paperboys  since  1933. 

“Our  policy  is  not  to  run  big 
stories  in  our  paper  about  the 
trips,  although  we  occasionally 
publish  pictures,”  he  said.  “The 
boys  talk  about  it  to  their 
friends  and  customers  and  in 
some  cases  they  have  been  asked 
to  talk  about  it  in  classrooms.” 

John  W.  Kotun,  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  Sunpapers,  spoke  of  the 
value  of  “Rolling  Billboards” 
opportunities  for  newspaper 
self-advertising  on  circulation 
trucks. 

“Don’t  forget,”  he  said, 
“Newspaper  trucks  have  two 
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IN  AND  OUT— Merrit  A.  lerlty, 
left,  of  the  Pessaic-Clifton  (NJ.) 
Herald-News,  takes  over  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  Inter-State  Circulation 
Managers  Association  from  Daniol 
L.  Martin,  Wilmington  (Dtl.| 
News-Journal. 

sides,  so  the  impact  on  the  pub¬ 
lic  is  double.” 

Mr.  Bell  said  effective  use  of 
trucks  for  promotion  does  not 
necessarily  involve  the  use  of 
an  advertisement. 

“Colorfully  decorated  trucks 
and  smart  lettering  of  the  news¬ 
paper’s  name  attract  attention," 
he  said. 

Legislative  matters  affecting 
newspaperboys  occupied  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  ISCMA  delegates. 
They  continue  to  express  con¬ 
cern  over  attempts  by  public 
officials  to  change  the  news-  j 
paperboys’  independent  status. 

Merritt  A.  lerley,  of  the 
Passaic-Clifton  (N.  J.)  Herald- 
News,  was  elected  president  of 
ISCMA.  He  succeeds  Daniel  L 
Martin,  W ilming  ton  (Del.) 
News-Journal.  Edward  L.  Smith, 
Connellsville  (Pa.)  Courier, 
moved  up  to  first  vicepresident 
• 

Carrier  Ad-Tribute 
Contest  Winners 

Indianapolis 
Three  circulation  managers 
whose  entries  won  $50  Savings 
Bonds  as  prizes  in  the  fifth 
Carrier  Ad-Tribute  Contest 
sponsored  by  Newspaper  Boys  of 
America,  have  been  announced 
by  Maurice  G.  Lipson,  NBA 
President. 

In  the  over  100,000  circulation 
group,  the  winner  is  Raymond 

E.  Houk,  Indianapolis  (Ind.) 
Star  and  News;  in  the  under- 
100,000  circulation  class,  Ed¬ 
ward  E.  Mullis,  Columbus  (Ga.) 
Ledger-Enquirer;  in  the  under 
40,000  division.  Jack  K.  Child¬ 
ress,  Temple  (Tex.)  Telegram. 

Merit  prizes,  were  awarded  to 
Herbert  F.  Gates,  Vancouver 
(B.  C.)  Sun;  J.  H.  McCourtney, 
Oakland,  (Calif.)  Tribune;  P* 

F.  Fincher,  Austin  (Tex.)  Amer¬ 
ican  and  Statesman;  E.  C. 
Lugar,  Roanoke,  (Va.)  Times- 
World;  James  G.  Emrick,  Butler 
(Pa.)  Eagle;  and  S.  J.  Nasvadi, 
Brantford  (Ont.)  Expositor. 
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Looliinti  dotvn  . .  . 


..the  e.rcitin^  .story  of  pet 

\Niial  they  do,  what  tliey  feel,  wliat  they  want. 
w';at  tliey  think  ...  an  ever-chanjring  story 
t(  (1  witli  warmth,  understanding  and  wonder. 


■  now  ri’inl  l)y  more  lluiii  2  t.WMI.IHM)  people 


The  text  may  be  used  in  regular  health  features,  health  columns 
or  health  reports  with  or  without  credit  to  Metropolitan.  The 
Company  gladly  makes  this  material  available  to  editors  as  one 
phase  of  its  public-service  advertising  in  behalf  of  the  nation's 
health  and  safety. 


NOTICE  TO  EDITORS — This  advertisement  currently  appears  in 
leading  national  magazines.  For  more  than  30  years.  Metropolitan 
Life  has  sponsored  similar  messages  on  national  health  and  safety. 
Because  of  public  interest  in  the  subject  matter  of  these  advertise¬ 
ments.  Metropolitan  offers  all  news  editors  (including  radio  news 
editors),  free  use  of  the  text  of  each  advertisement  in  this  series. 


But,  Doctor ...  he’s  not  himself  any  more 


digestive  upsets,  irregular  heart  beat  or  backache  . . ,  some¬ 
thing  can  usually  be  done  about  it. 

In  fact,  studies  made  by  the  National  Association  for 
Mental  Health  show  that  almost  50  percent  of  all  people 
seeking  medical  attention  today  suffer  from  conditions 
brought  about  or  made  worse  by  emotional  factors. 

A  visit  or  two  with  the  doctor  may  reveal  the  underlying 
cause  of  the  physical  disturbance.  This  is  frequently  some¬ 
thing  that  the  patient  does  not  even  suspect.  Once  the  source 
of  the  trouble  is  found  .  .  .  and  the  patient  understands  how 
his  emotional  reactions  are  playing  havoc  with  his  health  . . . 
a  successful  recovery  can  usually  be  anticipated. 

So,  if  you  find  yourself ...  or  any  member  of  your  family 
.  .  .  becoming  persistently  overwrought,  irritable,  exhausted 
or  unduly  nervous,  seek  your  doctor's  help  . . .  and  the  sooner 
the  better.  For  emotional  disorder,  like  a  physical  illness,  can 
be  treated  with  greater  hope  of  success  when  therapy  is 
started  promptly. 


‘l^ocTOR,  I  don’t  know  what’s  come  over  Tom.  He  has 
always  been  happy  . . .  considerate  of  me  and  everybody 
else.  But  for  months  now,  he  has  been  changing.  He  broods 
a  lot,  his  temper’s  quick  and  he  is  always  complaining  about 
his  health.  I  can  not  get  him  to  see  you  or  any  other  doctor. 
Claims  his  trouble  will  eventually  wear  off.” 

Doctors  hear  of  many  situations  like  this,  and  they  know 
that  medical  advice  in  such  cases  is  often  essential.  Of  course, 
we  all  have  emotional  upsets  at  times. 

However,  when  disturbing  feelings  persist . .  .  when  a  per¬ 
son  is  so  worried,  anxious  or  depressed  that  he  does  not  seem 
like  himself  any  more  .  .  .  the  source  of  the  trouble  must  be 
sought,  and  corrective  steps  taken. 

Doctors  have  become  increasingly  aware  of  the  effect  of  the 
emotions  on  physical  health.  There  is  no  longer  any  doubt 
that  illness  of  emotional  origin  is  just  as  real  as  appendicitis 
or  pneumonia  or  any  other  physical  ailment.  No  matter  what 
the  physical  symptom  is  . . .  for  example— nagging  headache. 


Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company 

(A  MUTUAL  COMPANY) 

1  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 
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Sunday  school  superintendent 
and  active  deacon  in  the  First 
Baptist  Church  of  Longrview. 

Mr.  Hopkins  has  been  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  News  and  Journal 
staffs  since  1930,  Starting  as 
a  general  reporter,  he  became 
oil  editor,  city  and  telegraph 
editor,  managing  editor  and 
since  1945  has  seiwed  as  editor- 
in-chief  of  all  Carl  Estes  publi¬ 
cations,  which  include  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines.  He  was  named  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  firm  early  this  year. 


Hearst  Prize  Texas  Baptists 
Winners  Are  Hopkins 

Announced 


Ellie  Hopkins,  a  reporter  and 
editor  for  the  Lonffview  Daily  ^ 

News  and  Morning  Journal  for 

named  recipient  of  the  1957  An- 
nual  Press  Award  sponsored  by 
nounced  this  week  by  Jess  Baptist  General  Convention 
Krueger,  contest  director  and  Texas. 

promotion  manager.  They  are;  jjg  ^jn  receive  a  $150  en- 
Straight  News:  1,  John  Allen,  graved  wrist  watch  and  a  com- 
San  Francisco  Examiner;  2,  mendatory  plaque  in  presenta-  u- 

Bob  Liston,  Baltimore  News-  tion  ceremonies,  Nov.  7,  at  the  '* 

Post;  3,  Richard  Graf,  New  convention’s  annual  meeting  in  Christianity  through  religious 
XetP  York  Journal- American.  Fort  Worth.  news  reporting.  Mr.  Hopkins 

Humorous  or  Light:  1,  Doug-  BGCT  makes  the  award  on  will  be  the  only  layman  honored 
lass  Welch,  Seattle  Post-Intelli-  behalf  of  3,807  churches  and  1,-  by  the  state’s  largest  religious 
geruer;  2,  Harvey,  Detroit  558,000  members  each  year  for  body  at  the  annual  convention. 
rimes;  3,  Mr.  Liston,  Baltimore  outstanding  contributions 
Imencon. 

Heads  or  Captions:  1,  Burt 
Sims  and  Leonard  Riblett,  Los 
Angeles  Examiner;  2,  Gladys 
Wayo,  New  York  Mirror;  3, 

Jack  Schroeder,  San  Francisco 
Call-Bulletin. 

Sports:  1,  Curley  Grieve,  San 
Francisco  Examiner;  2,  Pat 
Lynch,  New  York  Joumal- 
Ameriean;  3,  Bud  Furillo  Los 
Angeles  Herald-Express. 

Features:  1,  Clint  Mosher,  | 

Son  Francisco  Examiner;  2,  ' 

Atra  Baer,  New  York  Joumal- 
American;  3,  James  Donahue, 

Xew  York  Mirror. 

First-prize  money  is  $500; 
second,  $300  and  third,  $200.  Al¬ 
together,  during  the  year,  writ¬ 
ers  are  awarded  $17,000. 

Winner  of  The  Chief  plaque 
"as  the  New  York  Joumal- 
American,  which  outpointed  the 
Los  Angeles  Examiner. 

The  judges  were  Frank  Con- 
niff,  Barry  Faris,  J.  D.  Gorta- 
towsky,  William  R.  Hearst  Jr., 
and  E.  B.  Thompson.  | 

Douglass  Welch,  Seattle  Post- 
Intelligencer,  won  five  monthly 
prizes,  four  in  the  homorous 
category.  Winners  of  three 
prizes  were  Atra  Baer,  New 
York  J-A;  Robert  Liston,  Balti¬ 
more  News-Post,  and  Julian 
Hartt,  Los  Angeles  Examiner. 

Gerald  Duncan,  New  York  Mir¬ 
ror,  and  Jane  E.  Conant,  San 
Francisco  Call-Bulletin,  each 
"’on  two  and  one-half  awards. 

Winners  of  two  monthly  prizes 
"ere:  Gene  Gilligan  and  Jack 
Schroder,  San  Francisco  Call- 
“tilletin;  Charles  Davis,  Mor- 
^n  Moss,  Hank  Sutherland  and 
Ted  Thackrey,  Los  Angeles  Ex¬ 
aminer;  Emmett  Watson,  Seat- 
*|e  P-I;  George  Carpozi  Jr., 

'yarren  Pack  and  Til  Ferdenzi, 

^ew  York  J-A;  Toney  Betts, 

^ron  Altman  and  Harold 
"eissman,  Mirror. 
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(ILLINOIS'  CAPITAL) 


AGRICULTURE,  INDUSTRY,  and  CIVIL  SERVICE  give  the  Springfield  Market  a 
balanced  economy  —  ideal  for  market  tests.  Springfield  is  the  trading 

center  for  20,000  farms  ...  the  site  of  many  major  manufacturing  firms  .  .  . 
and  home  to  thousands  of  government  employees. 

For  best  test  results  in  this  balanced  market,  use  the  dominant 
Illinois  State  Journal  and  Register.  100%  coverage  in  Sangamon  County 

(Springfield)  and  60.8 %  coverage  in  the  entire  1 1 -county  trading  area. 


HUtnota  ^tatr  Snuntal  atth  Irgiatfr 


15  "Honwfown"  N«w>pap«r>  covering  Springfield,  lllinoif — 
Northern  Illinois  —  Greater  lot  Angeles  —  and  San  DIega, 
Califarnla.  Served  by  the  COPIEY  Washington  Bureau  and 
the  COPIEY  News  Service. 
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Use  of  Phone 
For  Soliciting 
Subs  Debated 


Philadelphia 

The  telephone  can  be  an  ef¬ 
fective  method  of  getting  and 
holding  circulation,  William  A. 
Garrett,  sales  engineer  of  the 
American  Telephone  and  Tele¬ 
graph  Co.,  told  the  Inter-State 
Circulation  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion  here  last  week. 

Mr.  Garrett  said  that  sound 
marketing  techniques  can  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  selling  newspapers  over 
the  telephone.  AT&T  is  making 
available  free  a  new  booklet  to 
help  circulation  managers  do 
that  job.  It  is  titled  “A  Blue 
Print  for  Telephone  Selling.”  It 
can  be  obtained  by  writing  to 
Mr.  Garrett  at  32  Avenue  of  The 
Americas,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

In  a  discussion  which  followed 
Mr.  Garrett’s  talk,  there  was  a 
difference  of  opinion  on  the  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  telephone  selling. 
Some  circulation  managers  said 
they  could  not  get  lasting  circu¬ 
lation  by  telephone.  Others  said 
it  was  very  expensive. 

John  W.  Kotun,  Baltimore 
Sunpapers,  said  his  organization 
cut  costs  to  60  cents  per  order 
by  using  its  own  telephone 
solicitors. 

Luther  Reedy,  Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette,  said  his  costs, 
through  the  use  of  an  outside 
telephone  circulation  service, 
was  $1.75  per  order. 

Jack  Price,  Pittsburgh  Press, 
said  he  saw  no  lasting  value  in 
telephone  canvassing.  William  T, 
Ruckle,  Baltimore  News-Post, 
stated  that  “once  you  start  tele¬ 
phone  selling  you  can’t  let  go.” 
He  added  that  “you  can’t  take 
the  losses  which  would  result  if 
you  do  not  do  it  continuously.” 

Clement  Kosak,  Camden 
(N.J.)  Courier-Post,  said  he 
had  successful  annual  “Tele¬ 
phone  Order  Days,”  producing 
over  100  new  subscriptions. 


R.  P.  Harriss 

ABC  Alters  Rules 
On  Explanations 

Chicago 

Directors  of  the  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations,  have  approved 
a  change  in  the  rules  regarding 
differences  in  information  be¬ 
tween  the  Publisher’s  State¬ 
ments  and  the  auditor’s  findings. 
Any  difference  in  total  paid 
circulation  is  currently  explained 
in  the  Audit  Report  either  in 
the  paragraph  on  the  cover  sheet 
of  the  report  or  in  the  para¬ 
graph  devoted  to  general  ex¬ 
planations,  or  in  both  places. 

The  rule  change  provide  that 
any  other  significant  differences 
shall  also  be  explained  in  the 
explanatory  paragraph. 


Base  Newspaper 
Becomes  a  Page 

Goldsboro,  N.  C. 

When  a  lack  of  funds  forced 
Seymour  Johnson  Air  Force 
Base  to  suspend  publication  of 
its  base  newspaper,  the  Golds¬ 
boro  News-Argus  took  action. 

Publisher  Hal  Tanner  gave 
the  Base  Information  Services 
Office  a  full  page  in  the  News- 
Argus,  titled  “Seymour  Scope.” 

It  is  carried  as  a  regular  fea¬ 
ture  now  of  the  News-Argus. 
The  Air  Base  buys  additional 
copies  of  the  page  at  produc¬ 
tion  cost  for  its  personnel. 


Noted  Novelist 
On  Daily’s  Staff 

Baltimore 

R.  P.  Harriss,  author  and 
long-time  magazine  and  news¬ 
paper  editor,  has  joined  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  the  Baltimore 
News-Post  and  Sunday  Ameri¬ 
can.  He  is  author  of  a  novel, 
“The  Foxes,”  which  made  the 
best-seller  list,  and  has  also 
authored  articles  and  short 
stories,  which  are  included  in 
the  major  American  anthologies. 

He  has  worked  as  reporter, 
copy  reader,  art  columnist, 
music  critic,  book-review  editor, 
feature  writer,  editorial  writer 
and  associate  editor.  He  spent 
four  years  as  a  foreign  corre¬ 
spondent  in  Paris  and  London, 
also  taking  assignments  in  Latin 
American  and  Caribbean  coun¬ 
tries. 

A  former  staff  member  for 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
Mr.  Harriss  before  joining  the 
Hearst  papers  here,  was  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Baltimore  magazine. 
Gardens,  Houses  and  People.  He 
is  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  graduate 
of  Duke  University  and  also 
studied  at  the  Sorbonne  and  the 
Ecole  d’Art  Animalier,  in  Paris. 


Are  you  going  to  11-ems  or  9-columns?  If  so,  now  is  the 
best  time  to  change  to 

ALUMINUM  STEREOTYPE  CHASES 

The  Dural  Aluminum  Chase  is  the  7}iost  popular  and  finest 
Stereotype  Chase  on  the  tnarket!  There  are  now  7nore  thayi 
100  excluswely  aluminum  chase  installations  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  If  you  will  trade  in  aM  of  your  steel 
chases,  we  will  give  you  a  liberal  trade-in  allowance  on  the 
imrchase  of  an  equal  number  cf  Durals.  Wire,  phone  or 
write  today  to 


BEARD  NEWSPRINT 

&  WAREHOUSE  CO.,  INC. 

8761  FULTON  ST.  DETROIT  9,  MICH 


Illegal  Promotion 
.411owances  Found 

Washington 

An  examiner  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission 
has  ruled  that  six  major  grocery 
producers  gave  illegal  promo¬ 
tional  allowances  to  favored 
customers  through  radio-televi¬ 
sion  network  intermediaries. 
The  nets  arranged  for  in-store 
promotional  displays  for  the 
suppliers  who,  in  turn,  pur¬ 
chased  broadcast  time  and  de¬ 
voted  it  gratis  to  the  chains. 

Examiner  Abner  E.  Lipscomb 
said  the  three  major  networks 
received  more  than  $1  million 
under  this  arrangement  in  1954- 
1955  from  Groveton  Paper  Co., 
General  Foods,  Sunshine  Bis¬ 
cuits,  Piel  Brothers,  Hudson  Pa¬ 
per  Company  and  P.  Lorillard 
Co. 

The  alleged  violation  is  based 
on  failure  to  extend  the  offer  to 
competitors  of  the  chains. 


Labor  Press 
Aims  to  Stop 
Ad  Rackets 


Washington 

More  than  300  of  the  larger 
labor  publications  have  begur, 
a  campaign  to  warn  business¬ 
men  that  a  racket  “labor  press" 
is  operating  in  the  advertising 
field. 

The  campaign  is  being  made 
by  International  Labor  Press 
Association,  composed  of  editors 
of  more  than  300  publications 
under  the  presidency  of  Gordon 
H.  Cole,  editor  of  the  Machinist 
ILPA  has  adopted  a  code  of 
ethics,  with  expulsion  the  pen 
alty  for  violation.  It  has  set  up 
a  special  post  within  the  organi 
zation  to  carry  on  the 
Bernard  R.  Mullady,  secretars- 
treasurer  of  ILPA,  is  in  charge. 

All  affiliated  publications  viE 
carry  a  series  of  stories.  The 
cooperation  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  and  Better  Business 
Bureaus  in  many  cities  has  beer, 
enlisted.  ILPA  is  investigating 
all  questionable  solicitations  and 
reporting  fraudulent  cases  to 
district  attorneys. 

Two  principal  methods  are 
used  in  ad  solicitation  by  what 
ILPA  calls  the  racket  labor 
press : 

1.  Management  friendly  to 
labor  is  approached  either  for 
a  good-will  contribution  in  the 
form  of  purchased  space,  or  in 
special  editions  or  campaigns 
“to  fight  communism.” 

2.  Reluctant  employers  are 
reminded  that  they  have  good 
contracts  in  process  (usually 
government  contracts)  and  that 
refusal  to  buy  space  might  be 
considered  as  a  gesture  of  ill  will 
that  could  result  in  labor  strife, 
jeopardizing  contract  fulfillment 


Groveton  Paper  Co.,  4  Students  Cover 
jods,  Sulwhine  Bis-  Beat  for  Training 
Brothers,  Hudson  Pa- 

ny  and  P.  Lorillard  BaltlmoH 

Four  Journalism  students 
ed  violation  is  based  from  the  University  of  Mary 
o  extend  the  offer  to  land  are  getting  realistic  train- 1 
of  the  chains.  ing  as  parttime  police  reporters 

^  for  the  Baltimore  Neivs-Pot' 

and  Sunday  American. 
Governor’s  Aide  Each  of  the  four  spends  thr« 

hours  one  day  a  week  in  the 
„  ,  p  ,  Columbus,  Ohio  districts  gathering  stories. 

Hal  Conefry,  State  House  ,,  •  j  u..  »  full- 

reporter  for  Scripps-Howard  accompanied  by  a  Ml 

Newspapers  in  Ohio  for  37  reporter.  Their  stor 
years,  has  accepted  the  post  of  only  available  to  the  tiu 
press  secretary  to  Gov.  C.  Wil-  Desk  for  publication  but  are  alw 
Ham  O’Neill.  The  salary  is  $12,-  used  for  rating  pui-poses  by  thf 
000  a  year.  Mr.  Conefry  is  64.  Joumalism  school. 
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Tell  ’em  “Scotch”  is  a  brand  name  for  tape— 
don’t  forget  the  quotes! 


You’ll  rate  a  big  cheer  from  us  if  you  respect 
our  registered  trademark  when  you  mention  our 
product  in  your  columns.  If  it  is  impossible  for 
you  to  use  the  full  name  correctly:  “SCOTCH” 


Brand  Cellophane  Tape— or  "SCOTCH”  Brand 
Masking  Tape,  etc.,  please  just  say  cellophane 
tape  or  masking  tape.  Thank  you  very  much  for 
your  cooperation. 


MINNESOTA  MINING  AND  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

ST.  PAUL  6,  MINNESOTA 
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Reiman  (Pat)  Morin,  one  of  the  nation’s  most  gifted  rc 
ers,  is  trudging  city  streets,  country  roads  and  the  byways  of  the  S 
His  assignment?  To  survey  and  report  the  impact  of  events  in  Little 
on  the  segregation-integration  situation — for  members  of  The  Assc; 
Press. 


TEXAS 


For  the  next  several  weeks,  Morin  will  probe  for  the  pol 
social  and  economic  reactions  in  key  areas  of  the  South.  He  \^iU| 
to  people  at  the  crossroads,  to  leaders  in  the  big  cities. 


Acclaimed  For  Little  Rock... 

One  of  AP's  Great 


iporters 


Surveys 


the  South 


ted  rel- 
the  Si. 
Little  ft 
:  Ass::b 


Morin’s  dispatches  from  strife-torn  Little  Rock  during  the  critical 
days  of  late  September  won  extraordinary  praise  from  editors  throughout 
the  country,  both  North  and  South.  He  was  commended  particularly  for 
his  graphic  descriptions,  his  choice  of  quotes,  his  thoroughness  —  all  of 
which  gave  readers  the  feeling  they  were  at  the  scene. 


These  qualities  will  be  evident  again  in  Morin’s  stories — start* 
ing  soon — on  the  problems  of  the  South — from  Texas  to  Florida  to 
Virginia.  You  won’t  want  to  miss  them. 


tepolii, 

lewillL 
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FAIRCHILD 

news 


Audrey  C.  Schipper  has  been 
named  Research  Director  of  Fair- 
child  Publications,  Inc.,  succeeding 
Clarence  Judd,  who  has  resigned 
to  join  George  Neustadt,  Inc.  Miss 
Schipper  has  been  with  Fairchild’s 
Research  Dept,  since  1946,  for  past 
five  years  as  associate  research 
director. 

Nov.  6-8,  .Alfred  D.  Cook,  editor 
of  ELECTRONIC  NEWS,  will 
cover  Third  Aero-Com  Symposium, 
Hotel  litica,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  with  lo¬ 
cal  news  man  Calvert  .Asher.  Event 
is  sponsored  by  The  Institute  of 
Radio  Engineers  Professional 
Group  on  Communications  Systems 
and  the  Rome-Utica  Section. 

DAILY  NEWS  RECORD  wUl 
introduce  a  new  weekly  feature, 
“The  College  Shop — Merchandising 
for  the  Young  Man,”  on  Nov.  21. 
The  new  section,  to  run  every 
Thursday,  is  in  charge  of  Clara 
Hancox,  boys’  wear  editor  of  the 
paper. 

David  Herrell  has  joined  Fair- 
child  Publications  as  advertising 
sales  representative  in  Texas  area. 
He  will  work  out  of  the  Dallas 
office. 

Jack  Hyde,  Fairchild’s  Los 
-Angeles  bureau,  journeyed  to  Palm 
Springs,  Cal.,  Oct.  27  for  four-day 
Palm  Springs  Round-Up,  semi-an¬ 
nual  men’s  clothing  style  show.  He 
reported  developments  for  MEN’S 
WEAR  Magazine  and  DAILY 
NEWS  RECqRD.___ 

The  growing  trend  toward  furni¬ 
ture  store  merchandising  and  buy¬ 
ing  cooperatives  wUl  be  highlight^ 
in  a  five-day  series  of  articles  in 

HOME  FURNISHINGS  DAILY, 
starting  Nov.  4.  Features  wUl 
trace  recent  rise  of  coops  with  case 
histories  of  leading  cooperatives. 

ELECTRONIC  NEWS  has  just  is¬ 
sued  its  1958  Ad  Planner  and 
Schedule  of  Industry  Events.  The 
month-by-month  chart  lists  all 
conventions,  meetings,  shows  and 
exhibits  sponsored  by  groups  serv¬ 
ing  the  electronics  industry  during 
1958. 

Kenneth  Howry,  colors  and  fin¬ 
ishes  editor,  DAILY  NEWS  REC¬ 
ORD,  and  Ira  Schneiderman, 
news  dept.,  assisted  by  Boston 
bureau  staff,  will  be  in  Boston 
Nov.  14-16  for  36th  annual  conven¬ 
tion  of  American  Assn,  of  Textile 
Chemists  and  Colorists.  Paper  will 
devote  24  pages  of  coverage  to  this 
important  event  during  three-day 
period. 

FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  East  12th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Doily  News  Record,  Supermorket  News, 
Women's  Weor  Doily,  Electronic  News, 
Home  Furnishings  Doily,  Directories, 
Men's  Weor,  Footweor  News,  Books. 


Club's  Ottioors 

Bukk.\i.o,  N.  Y. 

The  Buffalo  Evening  News 
supplied  all  of  the  officers 
elected  Oct.  25  by  the  Frontier 
Press  Club.  Sports  Editor 
Charles  Young  is  the  new  presi¬ 
dent:  reporter  Ellen  Taussig, 
vicepresident:  Esther  Gott  of 
the  editorial  staff,  secretary :  re¬ 
porter  Emie  Gross,  membership 
secretary,  and  reporter  Bob 
Buyer,  treasurer, 

♦  *  « 

Willard  B.  Gross — resigned 
as  circulation  manager  of  the 
Elizabeth  (N.  J.)  Journal. 

«  * 

Harry  Richmond — to  reporter 
for  the  Ne%v  Haven  (Conn.) 

Evening  Register,  succeeding  D. 
David  Allbaugh. 

*  *  * 

Lyle  F.  Hexander — from  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  the  Hono¬ 
lulu  (T.  H.)  Advertiser  to  cir¬ 
culation  director,  a  new  position, 
of  the  Everett  (Wash.)  Herald. 
He  formerly  worked  for  the 

Tacoma  (W’ash.)  News  Tribune. 

«  ♦  « 

John  Carmody,  formerly  with 
the  Seattle  (Wash.)  Times — to 
the  copydesk  of  the  Denver 
(Colo.)  Rocky  Mountain  Neu's. 

«  *  * 

Truman  R.  Temple,  labor  and 
financial  reporter,  Buffalo 
(N.  Y.)  Courier-Express  —  to 
the  W’ashington  staff  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal. 

*  *  * 

Paul  L.  Albright  Jr. — from 
the  copydesk  to  general  assign¬ 
ment  reporter  for  the  Denver 
(Colo.)  Rocky  Mountain  News. 
Melvin  Schieltz,  former  Dubu¬ 
que  (la.)  Telegraph-Herald 
photographer  —  to  the  photog¬ 
raphy  staff  of  the  Denver 
((jolo.)  Rocky  Mountain  News. 

*  *  * 

Gerald  A.  Harshman — now 
president  of  the  Sharon  (Pa.) 
Herald,  with  A.  W.  McDowell 
becoming  chairman  of  the  board 
after  37  years  as  chief  execu¬ 
tive  officer.  Mr.  Harshman  be¬ 
gan  his  career  as  a  reporter  in 
1929.  He  has  been  editor  for 
several  years.  Herbert  E.  Hettu 
— elected  vicepresident  of  the 
company,  in  addition  to  being 
secretary. 

*  *  ♦ 

Dorman  E.  Cordell — to  the 
news  staff  of  the  Lexington 

(Ky.)  Herald. 

«  *  * 

Alfred  F.  Wehren,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Adirondack 
N.Y.)  Daily  Enterprise  at  Sa¬ 
ranac  Lake,  N.Y.  —  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  relations  department  at 
Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute, 
Troy.  He  was  formerly  on  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Troy 

(N.Y.)  Record 


personal 


David  Talbott  —  transferred 
from  United  Press,  Baltimore, 
to  the  Cleveland  bureau,  replac¬ 
ing  Bill  Loetus,  now  wdth  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Fire¬ 
men  and  Enginemen. 

*  *  * 

Robert  F.  Hurleigh  —  named 
vicepresident  of  Mutual  Broad¬ 
casting  System  in  charge  of 
Washington  operations.  He  is 
a  foimer  Washington  newspa¬ 
perman;  also  ex-AP  staffer. 

«  «  * 

Henry  D.  Bradley,  president 
of  the  SL  Joseph  (Mo.)  News- 
Press  and  Gazette  —  to  receive 
the  33rd  degrree  of  Scottish  Rite 
Free  Masonry. 

*  *  * 

Frank  F'arrell,  New  York 
World-Telegram  and  Sun  col¬ 
umnist  —  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  Parkinson’s  Disease 
Foundation. 


J.  Edward  Inge,  Petersburg 
(Va.)  Progress-Index  —  newly 
BACK  TO  WORK-— After  visiting  elect^  president  of  Mid-Atlan- 
home  office  and  showing  off  h«  Circulation  Managers  Asso- 
French  bride  to  ht$  Kansas  City  ...  ® 

parents,  William  Landrey  returns  Elation,  succeeding  JOE  E.  Hart, 
to  Cairo,  where  he  is  UP  manager.  Spartattburg  (S.  C.)  Herald- 

Joumal. 


J.  Lawrence  Murray  Jr.,  for¬ 
mer  legislative  correspondent 
for  the  Schenectady  (N.Y.)  Ga¬ 
zette  in  Albany,  N.Y.  —  now 
secretary  of  the  New  York  State 
University  at  $15,000  a  year. 

*  *  « 

Jim  Lamb  —  from  sports  to 
news  staff  of  Albuquerque 
(N.  M.)  Journal. 

e  e  * 

James  England  —  from  news 
editor  of  the  Salt  Lake  City 
(Utah)  Tribune  to  managing 
editor  of  the  Ogden  (Utah) 
Standard-Examiner. 

e  a  « 

Joseph  Fall  —  promoted  to 
assistant  advertising  manager 
of  Life’s  Chicago  office.  He  is  a 
former  advertising  salesman 
for  the  Chicago  (Ill.)  Tribune. 

*  *  * 

E.  J.  Stapleton,  former  New 
York  and  California  newspaper¬ 
man  —  now  director  of  public 
information  for  the  Boys’  Clubs 
of  America. 

•  •  * 

Clarence  Judd  —  from  re¬ 
search  director  of  Fairchild 

Publications,  Inc.  to  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  George  Neustadt,  Inc., 
merchandising  information  serv¬ 
ice.  Audrey  C.  Schipper  —  pro¬ 
moted  from  associate  to  research 
director  at  Fairchild. 


Richard  L.  Bond  and  Wil¬ 
liam  R.  White  —  appointed 
assistant  circulation  managers 
of  the  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Times- 
Star  for  home  delivery  and 
street  sales,  respectively.  Their 
previous  experience  was  in 
Washington,  D.  C. 

*  *  * 

Buford  Boone,  publisher  of 
the  Tuscaloosa  (Ala.)  News  — 
will  deliver  the  Lovejoy  Lecture 
at  Colby  College,  Maine,  Nov.  8. 

«  «  * 

Mario  Sanguinetti,  formerly 
employed  by  San  Francisco 
newspapers  —  to  the  Montgom¬ 
ery  (Ala.)  Advertiser  rim. 

*  *  * 

Hugh  W.  Robertson  Jr.,  for¬ 
merly  with  United  Press’  Mem¬ 
phis  bureau  —  to  the  Richmond 
(Va.)  News-Leader  after  being 
married  to  Miss  Betsy  Lanier. 
*  *  * 

Don  W.  Sibray,  graduate  of 
West  Virginia  University’s 
school  of  journalism,  and  with 
the  Server,  trade  newspaper  of 
the  alcoholic  beverage  industry 
for  two  years  —  to  the  ticker 
desk  staff  of  Dow,  Jones  Inc. 

•  *  * 

Charles  Suluvan  —  Mont¬ 
gomery  (Ala.)  Journal  federal 
building  reporter  —  left  to  enter 
pulpwood  business.  Kay  Robert¬ 
son  —  to  the  Journal  news  staff- 
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Dick  Hines  —  to  the  Mont¬ 
gomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser  news 
staff  as  a  general  assignment 
reporter.  Tom  Johnson,  former 
member  of  the  news  staff  —  re¬ 
turned  after  working  with  a 
local  radio  station. 

*  *  « 

VViLXJAM  A.  Field  Jr.,  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Claremont  (N.  H.) 
Daily  Eagle  advertising  staff 
for  three  years  —  to  advertis¬ 
ing  manager,  succeeding  Mar¬ 
shall  CORROLL  Jr.  —  resigned. 
«  *  * 

Norman  A.  Fox,  a  foi-mer 
newspapeiman  —  now  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  creative  director  of 
MacFarland,  Aveyard  &  Co., 
Chicago  advertising  agency. 

*  *  « 

Earnest  Hoberecht,  United 
Press  vicepresident  and  general 
manager  for  Asia  —  re-elected 
president  of  the  Foreign  Corre¬ 
spondents  Club  of  Japan. 

*  *  « 

Harold  B.  Rorke,  a  former 
managing  editor  of  the  defunct 
Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Daily 

News  —  from  McCann-Erick- 
son,  Inc.  to  Keyes  Madden  and 
Jones,  Chicagro,  as  an  account 
executive. 

«  «  « 

George  E.  Eagle,  United 

Press  statehouse  reporter  at 
Trenton,  N.  J.  —  to  the  city 
staff  of  the  Baltimore  (Md.) 
Evening  Sun.  Richard  Frank, 
Bergen  Evening  Record,  Hack¬ 
ensack,  N.  J.  —  to  the  Sun  re- 
portorial  staff. 


9FFICE  ROMANCE-^ean  Tom- 
linson,  secretary-treasurer  of  Mor¬ 
ristown  (N.J.)  Daily  Record,  be¬ 
came  the  bride  of  David  H.  Aw- 
mger,  classified  advertising  man- 
eger,  Oct.  19.  Her  father  is  pub¬ 
lisher  and  her  brother  is  managing 
editor. 

editor  ac  PUBLISHER 


Clyde  Walthall — promoted 
to  managing  editor  of  the 
Coffeyville  (Kas.)  Journal,  re 
placing  George  Ledermann,  re¬ 
signed. 

*  *  * 

Jacqueune  Sharborough, 
graduate  of  the  Medill  School  of 
Journalism  who  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Nashville  (Tenn.)  Ten¬ 
nessean  in  January  1956  —  to 
new  position  of  women’s  editor. 

•  •  e 

George  F.  Lass,  foi-merly  of 
the  San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Light 
—  to  the  Honolulu  (T.  H.)  Star- 
Bulletin  as  street  sales  circula¬ 
tion  manager.  Ralph  B.  Perez 
Sr.  —  from  area  supervi.sor  to 
circulation  manager. 

«  «  « 

Charles  F.  Johnson,  former 
chief  editorial  writer  for  the  1 
San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union  for 
four  years  —  to  editor  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Business  magazine. 

«  *  « 

James  J.  Klockenkemper, 
manager  of  the  Detroit  bureau 
of  the  United  Press  —  married 
to  Miss  Patricia  Mizeura. 

*  «  « 

Stanley  L.  Goodwin  —  to  re¬ 
tail  advertising  manager  of  the 
Schenectady  (N.  Y.)  Union- 
Star, 

*  «  « 

William  0.  Dobier,  editorial 
editor  of  the  Lincoln  (Neb.) 
Star  —  to  Lincoln’s  city  park 
and  recreation  board  to  fill  the 
unexpired  term  of  the  late 
James  E.  Lawrence,  editor  of 
the  Star. 

«  «  « 

Frank  R.  Ahlgren,  editor  of 
the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commer¬ 
cial  Appeal  —  to  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  National  Safety 
Council. 

«  «  • 

Norman  W.  Tischer  —  from 
circulation  manager  of  the  Rock 
Island  (Ill.)  Argus  to  circula¬ 
tion  director  of  the  Muneie 
(Ind.)  Evening  Press  and  Star. 
He  was  associated  with  the 
Argus  for  18  years. 

«  ♦  « 

William  H.  Wooters  —  pro¬ 
moted  from  salesman  to  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  Goldsboro 
(N.  C.)  News-Argus,  filling  a 
vacancy  left  when  Ray  Edwards 
became  publisher  of  the  Mayfield 
(Ky.)  Messenger  a  year  ago. 

*  *  • 

Gail  Pitts,  formerly  of  Dal¬ 
las — named  society  editor  of  the 
J  Denver  (Colo.)  Post,  replacing 
Pat  Collins,  resigned. 
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FISH  STORY  written  by  Charles 
Covell,  right,  outdoor  editor  of 
the  Washington  (D.C.)  Star, 
catches  the  News  and  Farmer 
sterling  award  posted  by  Chesa¬ 
peake  Bay  Fishing  Fair  Associa¬ 
tion.  Making  the  presentation  is 
Max  Chambers,  publisher  of  the 
Preston  (Md.)  News  and  Farmer. 
Coveil  related  the  fantastic  story 
of  acres  of  porpoises  moving  up 
the  Bay. 

W'ayne  Adams,  news  director 
of  Bozell  &  Jacobs,  Ind.,  public 
relations  and  advertising  agency, 
since  1949  —  named  vicepresi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  news  opera¬ 
tions.  He  was  a  20-year  news¬ 
paper  reporter  and  editor  before 
joining  the  agency. 

*  e  e 

Paul  Pawlowski,  formerly 
with  the  Perham  (Minn.)  En¬ 
terprise-Bulletin  and  for  three 
years  editor  of  the  Staples 

(Minn.)  World  —  named  news 
editor  of  the  Madras  (Ore.) 
Pioneer. 

«  *  « 

William  (Ray)  Chap.man, 
fonnerly  assistant  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Ven¬ 
tura  (Calif.)  Star-Free  Press — 
now  CAM,  Tulare  (Calif.)  Ad¬ 
vance-Register. 

«  «  « 

How’Ard  a.  McCall,  former 
business  news  reporter  for  the 
Pueblo  (Colo.)  Chieftain — to 
the  public  information  staff  of 
the  Colorado  Industrial  Com- 


Theodore  M.  Engush,  city 
editor  for  the  Celina  (Ohio) 
Daily  Standard  for  the  past  one 
half  years — to  courthouse  re¬ 
porter  and  staff  writer  with 
Lima  (Ohio)  Citizen. 

*  ♦  * 

Mike  Anderson,  former  Sun¬ 
day  magazine  editor  of  the 
Wichita  (Kan.)  Beacon — to  the 
Moscow  (Idaho)  Daily  Idahon- 
ian  as  repoider. 

^  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Charles  F.  McCahill,  senior 
vicepresident  of  Forest  City 

Publishing  Co.  (Cleveland 

(Ohio)  Plain  Dealer  and  News) 
— on  European  tour  and  at¬ 
tending  a  meeting  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Federation  of  Newspaper 
Publishers  at  Amsterdam,  Hol¬ 
land. 

*  *  * 

Harold  A.  Browning  jr., 
formerly  with  the  news  staff  of 
the  Augusta  (Ga.)  Chronicle — 
to  the  Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald- 
Leader  city  news  staff. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Hugh  Mcmillan,  assistant 
managing  editor,  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Bulletin — retired.  He  will 
live  in  Florida. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Larry  French,  formerly  with 
the  Lakeville  (Conn.)  Journal 
— to  youth  editor,  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times,  succeeding  Rob¬ 
ert  Perron,  resigned. 

•  ♦  » 

Jack  Guinn,  fonner  editor 
of  Empire,  the  Denver  (Colo.) 
Post  Sunday  home-edited  sup¬ 
plement — to  city  editor,  replac¬ 
ing  Leon  Olson — to  area  news 
desk. 

*  «  * 

Robi»t  Junk — resigned  from 
staff  of  the  Muneie  (Ind.) 
Evening  Press  to  be  co-publisher 
I  of  the  weekly  Lawrence  (Ind.) 

I  Journal,  with  Eugene  Hutch - 
'  INGS,  former  ad  salesman  for 
•  the  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star 
and  News. 


Wei. 


The  Birmingham  Posl-Herahl 

. .  .to  the  ever-growing  list  0/  subicribers  to  . . . 

TEEN-AGE  MAIL 

by  Dorothy  Ricker 

Nearly  100  leading  newspapers  know  the  tremendous  appeal  of 
this  three-a-week  column,  and  the  knowledge  is  based  on  reader 
response.  She  brings  in  the  mail,  for  Dorothy  Ricker  talks  to  the 
teenagers  in  their  own  language. 

Phone  or  wire  for  tamplet,  terms 
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Letter  Habit 
Turns  Hobby 
Into  Column 


By  Dale  Nelson 

Boise,  Idaho 

For  Boise  insurance  man 
Julius  Serv’atius,  a  letter-to-the- 
editor  writer’s  dream  has  come 
true. 

The  editor  not  only  publishes 
what  Mr.  Servatius  writes  every 
Sunday,  but  pays  him  for  it. 

For  years, 

Mr,  Servatius 
has  been  one  of 
the  Idaho  Daily 
Statesman’s  H 
most  copious 
contributors. 

Within  a  one- 
month  period 
last  Spring,  for 
instance,  he  sub¬ 
mitted  letters:  c  i- 

1.  Describing 

as  “the  most  unforgettable  char¬ 
acter”  he  had  met  a  man  who 
made  friends  with  squirrels  in 
a  Boise  park,  fed  them  and 
called  them  by  name. 

2.  Extolling  Boise  as  “a  nice 
place  to  live — a  city  both  rural 
and  urban.” 

3.  Urging  “untiring  efforts” 
toward  disarmament. 

Not  all  of  Mr.  Servatius’  let¬ 
ters,  however,  were  published. 

On  a  recent  Sunday,  the 
Statesman’s  general  manager, 
James  L.  Brown,  infonned  read¬ 
ers  in  his  “About  the  States¬ 
man”  column: 


Habitual  Authors 

“Over  a  long  period  of  time 
the  Statesman  has  had  a  diffi¬ 
culty  with  the  letters  to  the  edi¬ 
tors  column.  The  trouble — too 
few  letter  writers.  .  .  .  The  col¬ 
umn  has,  for  the  most  part, 
contained  letters  from  the  same 
individuals  week  after  week 
and  month  after  month.” 

“On  occasions,  when  issues 


generate  sufficient  letters,  these 
habitual  authors  have  not  been 
published,”  the  column  con¬ 
tinued.  “Generally,  there  has 
been  no  protest  over  this  ar¬ 
rangement.” 

However,  added  Mr.  Brown, 
Mr.  Serv'atius  had  “put  his  foot 
down  and  advised  the  States¬ 
man  that  he  has  a  hobby  of 
writing  letters  to  editors,  and 
he  wants  them  printed  just  as 
often  as  he  w’rites  them.” 

“Just  like  that,”  said  the  gen¬ 
eral  manager.  “This  is  a  free 
country  with  a  free  press,  Mr. 
Serv'atius  says,  and  he’s  de¬ 
manding  his  rights.” 

The  Statesman  didn’t  quite 
see  it  that  way,  but  Mr.  Serva¬ 
tius  persisted.  So  Brown  tried 
a  new  tack. 

“We  informed  him,”  he  wrote, 
“that  he  was  not  following  a 
hobby  of  writing  letters  to  the 
editor.  Instead,  he  w'as  a  week¬ 
ly  columnist.” 

New  Column 

Sure  enough,  in  the  same  is¬ 
sue  of  the  Statesman  was  a  new 
column — “Let’s  Have  a  Look” 
by  Julius  Sen’atius,  equipped 
with  byline,  picture  and  all.  Mr. 
Serv^atius’  first  subject:  letters 
to  the  editor. 

They  are,  he  said,  “an  avenue 
of  self  expression  and  “a  worthy 
contribution  to  a  free  press,” 
disclosing,  “perhaps  more  than 
anything  else,  the  thinking  of 
the  individual.” 

Reaction  of  readers  varied. 

One  commented  that  “unless 
he  keeps  his  column  consistent¬ 
ly  controversial  I’ll  soon  be 
overlooking  it.”  (The  same 
reader  complained  that  a  700- 
word  letter  he  had  written  to 
the  Statesman  had  not  been 
published). 

Another  praised  the  States¬ 
man  for  “recognizing  a  talent 
of  such  magnitude.”  Still  an¬ 
other  summed  up  her  opinion 
tersely:  “The  w’ord  is  bore.” 

Commented  Mr.  Brown:  “We 
hope  Julius  Servatius  has  a 
thick  skin.” 


The  German-born  columnist’s  Ca.  tt  t 

subsequent  topics  have  ranged  olAIIDrS  v-i01IipCt6 
from  conversations  overheard  _  o  i 
on  a  stroll  through  town  to  the  In  Sill)  CiOIltCSt 
American  youths  who  visited 

Red  China  (Servatius  disap-  Chicago 

proved).  More  than  1,500  Chicago  Daily 

Generally,  he  has  avoided  News  employes  and  their  fam- 
controversial  subjects.  Given  to  ilies  have  been  invited  to  partici- 
flights  of  rhetoric  like  “high  into  pate  in  a  new  circulation  con- 
the  vaulted  firmanent  soars  the  test,  offering  $30,000  in  cash 
singing  meadowlark,”  he  oc-  and  merchandise  awards, 
casionally  studs  his  column  with  Kenneth  B.  Johnston,  circula- 
quotatnms  from  Goldsmith  or  manager,  said  the  objective 
Gray  s  Elegy.  jg  obtain  5,000  new  three- 

As  to  his  future,  says  Mr.  month  subscribers  during  an 
Broivn,  it  depends,  like  that  of  eight-week  period. 


all  columnists,  on  his  public. 


‘The  ‘Spread  the  news  about 


If  interest  flags,  “Mr.  Senva-  the  Daily  News’  campaign,”  he 
tius  will  revert  to  his  original  said,  “is  an  unusual  application 
status  as  an  habitual  letter  of  incentive  principles  in  the 
writer,  used  occasionally  but  newspaper  field.  Every  full-time 


not  every  Sunday.” 

All-West  Virginia 
Weekly  A  Failure 

Richwood,  W.  Va. 


employee  of  the  news,  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  family,  has  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  win  prizes,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  number  of  new 
subscriptions  he  obtains. 

“In  addition,  employees  in 


The  West  Virginia  Hillbilly,  each  department  have  the  oppor- 
a  weekly  publication  which  as-  tunity  to  win  bonus  prizes,  and 
sayed  to  rationalize  the  name  the  top  three  producers  will  win 
“hillbilly”  as  often  applied  to  all-expense-paid  extra  vacations 
West  Virginians,  has  suspended  with  pay  to  Jamaica,  Nassau  or 
operation  after  a  year  of  publi-  the  Rose  Bowl  game  for  them- 
cation.  selves  and  their  wives  or  hus- 

It  gave  up,  its  editors  said,  bands.” 
because  of  lacking  the  necessary  The  all-employee  program  was 
financing,  principally  through  developed  in  cooperation  with 
failure  to  attract  advertising.  Belnap  &  Thompson,  Inc.,  sales 
They  said  it  was  an  “ailing  incentive  organization, 
child”  from  its  birth.  • 

A  year  ago  J.  Franklin  Com-  Brockeilbrough  Buys 
stock  and  Bronson  McClung  de-  wr  i  i  •  vr*  .  • 
cided  to  gamble  $10,000  on  a  V)  eekly  in  Virginia 
weekly  paper  that  would  ap-  Hillsville,  Va. 

peal  to  all  of  West  Virginia.  The  Carroll  News  has  been 
They  told  themselves  that  if  purchased  by  Wayne  Brocken- 
they  reached  a  circulation  of  brough  and  will  be  moved  into  a 
10,000  they  would  have  a  talk-  new  building  on  Mill  Street, 
ing  point  with  advertisers.  The  The  newspaper  was  sold  by 
10,000  came  easily,  but  the  ad-  Walter  Edwards,  editor  and  pub- 
vertising  never  came  in  the  Usher  for  the  past  30  years, 
quantity  needed.  Brockenborough  has 

ww  *  ,  served  as  general  manager  and 

Leighton  Heads  editor  of  the  Powell  Vadley  News 

Palladium-Times  j"  Pennington  Gap  on  the  staff 

of  the  Nashville  (Tenn.)  Ban- 
OswTCO,  N.  Y.  jjig  wife  will  serve  as  busi- 
Clarence  T.  Leighton  has  ^ggg  manager  of  the  newspaper 
been  elected  president  of  Pal-  here. 
ladium-Times,  Inc.,  publishers  '  *  ♦  * 

of  the  Oswego  Palladium-Times.  Semmes  Gordon  has  pur- 
He  succeeds  Clark  Morrison  Jr.,  chased  the  Valley  Pioneer,  the 
who  died  March  8.  weekly  newspaper  in  Danville, 

Mr.  Leighton,  who  was  a  vice-  Calif.,  from  John  DeForest,  who 
president  and  treasurer,  will  has  operated  the  newspaper  foi* 
continue  to  serve  as  treasurer  the  past  eight  years, 
of  the  corporation.  Associated  with  Mr.  Gordon  is 

Thomas  A.  Cloutier  has  been  John  Sheehan  who  has  been  with 
elected  executive  vicepresident,  a  San  Francisco  newspaper  for 
He  will  continue  as  business  a  number  of  years, 
manager.  *  *  ♦ 

Elected  vicepresident  are  Mrs.  Marjorie  Brown  has  sold 


Leighton  Heads 
Palladium-Times 


vicepresident 


Mrs.  Marjorie  Brown  has  sold 


CHark  Morrison  3rd,  William  C.  the  weekly  Stapleton  (Neb.) 
Waterbury  and  William  H.  Enterprise  to  Virgil  Evans,  pub- 
Leighton.  Miss  Esther  B.  Dal-  lisher  of  the  Big  Springs  (Neb.) 
gaard  was  re-elected  secretary.  Enterprise. 
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E.  13.  Aldrich 
Of  Pawtucket 
Times  Dies 

Pawti'cket,  R.  I. 

Edwani  B.  Aldrich,  president 
of  the  Times  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  publishers  of  the  Pniv- 
tiieket  Times,  died  Oct.  25  after 
a  lonp  illness.  He  was  86. 

Mr.  Aldrich  was  a  member  of 
one  of  New  England’s  mo.st 
prominent  families  and  traced 
his  ancestry  to  George  Aldrich 
of  Derbyshire,  England,  who 
came  to  America  in  1631.  He  was 
the  second  oldest  of  11  children 
of  United  States  Senator  Nelson 
W.  Aldrich  and  the  former  Abby 
Chapman. 

Mr.  Aldrich’s  senator-father, 
in  company  with  Col.  Samuel  P. 
Colt,  founder  of  the  U.  S.  Rub¬ 
ber  Company,  and  Marsden  J. 
Perry',  railroad  magnate,  pur¬ 
chased  the  Pawtucket  Times  in 
1904  from  David  O.  Black. 

Mr.  Black’s  grandson,  Stanley 
T.  Black,  is  the  present  general 
manager  and  treasurer  of  the 
Times.  He  succeeded  his  father, 
Charles  O.  Black,  in  the  post. 

Edward  Burgess  Aldrich — his 
intimates  called  him  “E.  B.”  or 
"Uncle  Ned” — attended  Brown 
University  in  Providence  as  a 
member  of  the  Class  of  1893.  He 
worked  weekends  for  a  grocery 
store,  driving  a  horse  and 
wagon.  He  left  Brown  in  his 
senior  year  and  went  to  work 
in  Lynn,  Mass.,  for  an  electrical 
concern.  He  then  joined  General 
Electric  in  Schenectady,  N.  Y., 
and  later  Westinghouse  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  Then  he  went  into  the 
rubber  business. 

After  his  father’s  death  in 
1915,  Mr.  Aldrich  devoted  all 
his  time  to  family’s  interests. 

Of  all  his  enteiprises,  the 
Time.s  was  his  “i)et.”  He  served 
as  its  president  since  1932,  and 
had  it  personally  delivered  to 
him  daily  in  his  Providence 
office.  On  occasion,  he  would 
telephone  to  the  newsroom  and 
ask  that  a  reporter  come  to  his 
office.  'They  would  spend  several 
hours  talking  about  municipal, 
state  i’.'id  national  affairs. 

• 

Tribuu*  to  Pr«  •ss 

A  tr  bute  to  the  press  and 
other  c  inmunications  media  will 
he  pai .  of  the  observance  of  the 
Twent  th  Anniversary  of  the 
^’atiol  I  Foundation  for  In- 
fantib  Paralysis  on  Jan.  2  at 
the  (,  orgia  Warm  Sjtrings 
round  'ion,  it  is  announct'd  by 
Basil  t’Connor,  F'oundation 
Presi<i  it. 
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TAXPAYER’S  DELIGHT 


Some  of  the  loosely 
f  I  noted  figures  on  the 
total  eost  of  veterans’ 

“benefits”  are  enough 
to  scare  a  frugal  man 
into  hysterics.  Untold 
billions,  the’re  sup¬ 
posed  to  add  up  to 
(according  to  who’s  talking)  before 
the  last  veteran  dies. 

The  true  facts  about  the  cost  and 
rcstdts  of  the  veterans’  i)rogram  are 
startling.  Not  on  the  scary  side.  We 
could  only  wish  that  more  of  the 
IK)or  taxpayer’s  dollars  were  invest¬ 
ed  as  wisely,  and  would  pay  as  quick 
and  sizable  return.  With  millions 
more  veterans,  we’re  spending  no 
bigger  percentage  of  the  national 
income  on  the  veterans’  jirogram 
today  than  we  did  in  lf)()0  — but 
we’re  getting  more  out  of  it. 

For  example,  the  median  income 
of  the  veteran  grouj)  exceeds  that 
of  the  non-veteran  by  more  than 
$1,000  a  year.  These  are  government 
figures.  On  this  extra  inconte  alone, 
the  veterans  of  America  are  paying 
about  .$4.5  billion  a  year  in  income 
taxes.  That’s  the  total  yearly  bmlget 
of  the  Veteran.s’  Administration. 

.\side  from  the  fact  that  the  aver¬ 
age  GI  was  happy  indeetl  to  switch 
to  a  civilian  job.  and  really  put  his 
back  into  his  work,  most  of  this  ex¬ 
tra  income  earned  by  veterans 
results  from  the  training  and  educa¬ 
tion  which  ten  million  World  War 
II  and  Korea  veterans  got  under 
the  GI  Bill  of  Rights.  That  was  an 
even  bigger  return  to  the  country 
in  human  values  than  the  extra 
tax  dollars  veterans  now  pay.  .\n 
educated  citizenry  is  the  best  form 
of  wealth  any  democratic  country 
can  have.  The  taxpayer  was  |)aid 
twice  over  for  the  GI  Bill! 

Under  the  GI  Bill,  the  vet¬ 
eran  got  help  with  the  mort- 


played 


gage  on  his  home.  Less 
than  one  per  cent  de¬ 
faulted.  Cost  to  the 
government  has  been 
negligible;  yet  this 
provision  was  a  prime 
hector  in  a  building 
boom  which  has 
big  role  in  establishing 
the  nation’s  prosperity.  Another  fine 
investment! 

Certainly  no  one  would  begrudge 
the  ()5(),0()()  disabled  veterans  the 
help  a  grateful  nation  owed  them. 
Yet  under  the  rehabilitation  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  Veterans’  Administra- 
tion,  95  out  of  every  100  arc 
employed,  nearly  all  using  skills  ac¬ 
quired  through  .special  training. 
How  much  is  that  worth  to  the 
taxpayer? 

How  about  that  bugaboo  — pen¬ 
sions?  .\11  that  the  Legion  asks  is  a 
pension  for  veterans  who  are  actual¬ 
ly  in  need  (total  income  of  $.‘1,000 
|)er  year  or  less,  if  married,  or  $1 ,800 
or  less,  if  single,  counting  Social  Se¬ 
curity).  .  .and  then  only  if  they  are 
disabled  or  over  (55. 

Outlays  for  veteran.s  are  now  $4.5 
billion  per  year,  and  are  expected  to 
hit  $()  billion  before  they  droj).  But 
the  government  already  receives 
$4.5  billion  in  extra  taxes  each  year 
from  veterans,  and  it  is  entirely 
possible  that  these  extra  taxes  will 
continue  to  produce  revenue  that 
will  match  expenditures.  The  part 
played  by  The  American  Legion  in 
creating  and  promoting  this  truly 
enlightened  veterans’  program  is 
our  i)roudest  achievement. 

We  would  like  more  people  to 
know  the  Legion’s  nature  and  pro¬ 
gram.  One  of  the  best  ways  to  get 
first-hand  knowledge  is  to  read  the 
Legion’s  magazine.  We  would 
be  hai)py  to  send  you  the 
latest  issue.  Write  to: 


THE  AMERICAN  LEGION  MAGAZINE 


720  FIHH  AVENUE 


NEW  YORK  19,  NEW  YORK 
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THK  .\KI*IIAI.T  lAKTITl'TI-:.  ./>r/>  uh  hiMHute  ItuililiHB,  Coltr/n'  Vtsrk.  1/«ir»/.  »i»/ 


Muhi-layrr  <‘(»nstruction  —  This  is  flip  distin- 
{{iiisliiiit:  feature  of  mo(l«*rn  Aspliall  hifiliways. 


Rtbbons  ot  velvet  smoothness  .  .  . 
MODERN  ASPHALT  HIGHWAYS 


The  ruggeciness  of  Asphalt  pavement  goes  deep. 

It’s  huilt  from  the  ground  up.  Unlike  single  layer 
construction,  heavy-duty  Asphalt  pavement  is  huilt 
up  layer  upon  layer  of  permanent  foundation  mate¬ 
rials  such  as  crushed  rock,  slag  and  gravel  — and 
topped  with  a  longer-lasting,  low-maintenance 
Asphalt  surface. 

These  built-up  layers  arc  ‘“locked”  together. 
Whence  the  matchless  shock-absorbing  capacity,  tlie 
smooth-riding  earthy  “give”  of  modern  Asphalt 
highways. 

Vi  hence,  too,  the  well-known  economy  of  Asphalt 
paving:  it  costs  up  to  10%  and  sometimes  up  to  o0'  '(^ 
less  to  huild—and  no  more  to  maintain. 

See  why.  Write  for  a  free  copy  of  “The  Better 
Way  to  Better  Roads.” 


SEE  HOW  DEEP  THE  RUGGEDNESS  OF 
HEAVY-DUTY  ASPHALT  PAVING  GOES! 

_ see  how  these  built-up  layers  “lock”  surface  to  the  foundation 
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You  Singing  Those 
Copy  Reader  Blues? 


By  Ernest  R.  Tidy  man 

One  of  these  fine  days  an  in¬ 
nocent  child  of  journalism  will 
look  up  at  you  and  ask:  “Where 
do  copy  readers  come  from?” 

A  standard  reply  is,  “Out  of 
the  woodwork.”  Or,  “The  Good 
Fairy  leaves  them  on  the  door¬ 
step  at  night  when  all  the  nor¬ 
mal  people  are  asleep.” 

Hardly  satisfactory  for  per¬ 
haps  the  most  annoying  of  the 
city  room’s  host  of  personnel 
problems. 

Teasing  Questions 

Where  do  copy  readers  come 
from?  Where  are  you  going  to 
get  your  next  one?  Will  he  be  a 
crackerjack  craftsman  who 
knows  how  to  edit  and  some¬ 
how  put  a  touch  of  discerning 
whipsnap  in  his  hands?  Or  just 
another  lunk  who  makes  para¬ 
graph  marks  on  the  copy  and 
grinds  out  the  first  sausage  that 
comes  to  mind,  just  so  it  fits  in 
36  pt.  bodoni,  c  &  Ic,  flush  left  ? 

This  may  sound  like  the 
teaser  at  the  end  of  a  soap 
opera.  You  know,  “Will  Clem 
Frebis  get  to  the  doctor  in  time, 
or  will  his  twelve  toes  drop  off  ? 
Tune  in  .  .  .” 

So  be  it.  The  fact  remains 
that  there  isn’t  a  hard-hearted 
newsroom  boss  in  the  country 
who  wouldn’t  go  around  helping 
old  ladies  across  the  street  and 
doing  other  good  deeds  of  grati¬ 
tude  if  somebody  could  just  give 
him  the  answers. 

Here  are  some  he  gets: 

THE  SLOT  MAN:  “Can’t 
stop  now  ...  we  have  to  get 
all  this  stuff  up  for  Sunday.  See 
you  later  some  time  maybe.” 

THE  CITY  EDITOR:  “Copy 
desk?  My  God,  I’m  so  short- 
handed  now  the  club  editor  is 
covering  criminal  courts  in  her 
spare  time.” 

A  REPORTER:  “Don’t  look 
at  me.  I  can’t  stand  to  be  tied 
to  a  desk  all  day  and,  besides, 
the  Acme  Acme  Corp.  has  of¬ 
fered  me  $18,000  a  year  to  write 
news  briefs  for  their  house  or¬ 
gan.” 

A  COPY  READER:  “What’s 
chances  of  getting  over  on  the 
reporting  side?  I  need  a  raise. 
My  wife’s  mother  is  living  with 
us  now  and  things  are  tough. 
How  come  the  slot  man  yells 
at  me?  Who  does  that  guy 
covering  City  Hall  think  he  is, 
anyhow  ?  Why,  if  somebody 
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didn’t  catch  all  the  mistakes  in 
his  .  .  .” 

THE  EDITOR:  “Why  can’t 
we  have  some  snappier  heads? 
And  let’s  get  these  stories 
tightened  up.  Everything’s  too 
long.” 

Perpetual  Crisis 

To  make  matters  worse — is 
this  possible? — there  are  such 
additional  considerations  as  the 
impending  retirement  of  one  of 
the  older  hands,  the  need  to 
move  one  of  the  deskmen  to 
makeup  or  some  other  related 
job,  and  ordinary  attrition. 

All  in  all,  it  is  more  than 
just  a  problem.  It  is  a  series  of 
problems,  an  untidy  bundle  of 
emergencies  that  keeps  you  op¬ 
erating  in  a  state  of  perpetual 
crisis,  at  least  so  far  as  the 
desk  is  concerned. 

But  the  condition  is  not  in¬ 
soluble  or  beyond  relief.  The 
following  are  a  few  proposals 
you  might  want  to  keep  in  mind 
over  the  long  haul. 

GROW  YOUR  OWN. 

Eyeing  the  Crop 

Now,  it  is  a  universal  prac¬ 
tice  for  the  sachems  of  the  city 
room  to  gaze  critically  at  the 
tender  striplings  in  their  charge 
from  time  to  time  for  purposes 
of  evaluation.  “That  kid  there,” 
one  might  confide  to  another, 
“is  going  to  make  a  damn  fine 
reporter  one  of  these  days.”  Or: 
“I  think  young  Andrews  has 
the  makings  of  a  photographer. 
Let’s  try  him.” 

Each  of  us  hopes  this  young 
talent  reaches  its  full  promise. 
That’s  good — as  far  as  it  goes. 
There  is  a  painful  flaw;  no¬ 
body  seems  to  be  looking  around 
with  the  thought  that  “There’s 
a  fellow  who  has  the  potential 
qualities  of  a  sharp  desk  man.” 

Why?  Largely  because  news¬ 
papers  have  a  tendency  to  be 
escapists  when  it  comes  to  the 
rather  formidable  job  of  train¬ 
ing  a  good  copy  reader.  They 
are  inclined  to  let  the  man  get 
his  fundamentals  elsewhere  and 
hope  that  he  will  be  available 
when  and  if  they  need  him.  The 
error  in  this  philosophy  is 
pointed  up  rather  sharply  by 
this  axiom:  “A  good  copy 
reader  can  always  find  work.” 
You  can  bet  your  newest  four- 
color  press  against  a  9  pt.  slug 


that  it  won’t  change  until  news¬ 
papers  start  “growing  their 
own”  copy  readers. 

How  Selection  Is  Made 

How  do  you  select  a  candi¬ 
date  for  the  desk?  That’s  up  to 
the  individual  newspaper;  each 
has  a  different  idea  of  what  it 
wants  from  a  copy  reader.  How 
do  you  get  the  youngster  to 
give  the  copy  desk  a  try  ?  That’s 
simple  and  also  the  next  pro¬ 
posal;  you  hang  a  big  sign  over 
the  copy  desk  that  says: 

Working  Men  Only 

Is  there  anything  sadder  than 
the  sight  of  nine  old  men  and 
a  boy  operating  as  a  copy  desk  ? 
Yes  there  is:  the  newspaper 
they  turn  out.  Some  few  excep¬ 
tions  to  the  contrary,  it  is  logi¬ 
cal  to  conclude  that  if  a  news¬ 
paper  is  going  to  use  the  copy 
desk  as  its  elephant’s  graveyard 
the  end  product  is  going  to  bear 
an  unfortunate  resemblance  to 
bleached  bones,  chipped  tusks 
and  patched  hides. 

If  the  copy  desk  is  going  to 
be  a  place  of  semi-retirement, 
the  last  stop  before  getting  out 
of  the  place  for  good,  then  all 
hope  of  ever  making  it  an  effi¬ 
cient,  vigorous  operation  must 
be  abandoned. 

This  is  the  last  stop  before 
deadline,  the  final  opportunity 


to  polish  the  product  you  are 
putting  on  display  in  the  mar¬ 
ketplace.  You  want  speed,  effi¬ 
ciency  and  interest  from  bright, 
ambitious  young  men  of  poten¬ 
tial,  men  who  haven’t  grown 
weary  of  the  routine  or  of  life 
itself.  You  want  natural  high 
spirits  because  the  newspaper 
can  be  little  more  than  a  re¬ 
flection  of  the  attitudes  and  in¬ 
tentions  of  the  men  who  pro¬ 
duced  iL 

Basic  Ingredients 

This  brings  up  morale  and 
another  proposal: 

GET  A  GOOD  SLOT  MAN 

The  ingredients  of  these  par¬ 
ticular  cookies  are  several.  Ba¬ 
sic  among  them  should  be  judg¬ 
ment,  impartiality,  sensitivity 
to  the  human  frailty  and  indi¬ 
viduality  of  his  workers,  and 
the  ability  to  write  a  polished 
head  as  well  as  the  crew  on  the 
rim.  He  should  also  be  entrusted 
with  a  reasonable  amount  of  au¬ 
thority,  chevrons  enough  on  his 
sleeve  so  that  he  can  stand  up 
and  be  counted  when  there’s 
some  question  about  the  han¬ 
dling  of  a  story. 

A  copy  reader  can  be  among 
the  best  and  still  feel  lost  with¬ 
out  a  boss  to  stand  up  for  and 
behind  him  on  the  various  is¬ 
sues  that  arise  during  any  nor- 
(Continiied  on  page  48) 


last  yearns  retail 
sales  figures  are 


ancient  history 


Only  in  the  EDITOR  &  PUB¬ 
LISHER  MARKET  GUIDE  can 
you  get  current,  accurate 
estimates  on  retail  sales, 
population  and  individual 
incomes  for  1957  . . . 


ACCURATE?  1956  estimates  as  published  in  the 
1967  Market  Guide  were  within  .0012%  of  the 
Commerce  Department’s  figures,  as  released 
in  the  “Survey  of  Current  Business.”  Retail 
sales  estimates  missed  by  only  .0042%. 

CURRENT?  E&P  MARKET  GUIDE  data  is 
available  from  12  to  18  months  ahead  of  any 
other  publication.  No  other  service  gives  you 
figures  for  the  current  year. 

If  you  use  reliable,  current  data  on  population, 
retail  sales  and  individual  incomes  to  plan  ad¬ 
vertising  and  sales — you  should  be  using  the 

E&P  Market  Guide 

1475  Broadway  a  Now  York  34,  N.  Y. 

1958  Market  Gvfde  to  be  pebiftked  November,  1957. 

Reserve  yoer  copy  now. 
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Women  Best  Route 
Drivers,  Says  Gray 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Here’s  a  switch  for  circulation 
managers  of  smaller  dailies  to 
consider  in  regard  to  motor 
routes. 

Women  make  the  best  drivers, 
in  the  opinion  of  Grattan  Gray, 
circulation  manager  of  the  Mon¬ 
roe  (Mich.)  Evening  News,  with 
a  circulation  of  approximately 
19,000  and  19  motor  routes, 
serving  5,200  single  delivery 
customers. 

Tells  VUi> 

In  explaining  his  views  as  to 
why  women  make  good  motor 
route  drivers,  Mr.  Gray  told 
Inland  Daily  Press  Association 
members  that: 

“In  the  first  place,  the  motor 
route  as  we  handle  it,  is  a  part- 
time  job.  The  income  to  the 
driver,  while  it  is  excellent  for 
the  amount  of  time  worked,  is 
not  usually  sufficient  for  a  man 
supporting  a  family.  With  the 


afternoon  paper,  the  time  is  per¬ 
fect  for  most  women.  They  can 
get  out  for  the  afternoon  and 
still  have  time  to  get  dinner  for 
the  family  and  have  the  morning 
for  their  housework.” 

Mr.  Gray  added  that  women 
like  to  get  out  and  meet  people 
and  they  do  this  better  than  men. 
Drivers  are,  of  course,  inde¬ 
pendent  contractors,  own  their 
own  cars,  buy  their  papers  at  the 
wholesale  rate  are  paid  milage 
at  the  rate  of  7  cents  a  mile.  In 
addition,  they  are  paid  for  de¬ 
livering  bundles  at  the  rate  of 
$1.00  per  100  customers  per 
week. 

Explains  Growth 

Mr.  Gray  had  this  to  say  about 
the  expansion  of  motor  routes 
in  so-called  rural  areas: 

“The  mail  customer  of  25 
years  ago,  the  ‘farmer’  who 
would  just  as  soon  read  the 
paper  a  day  late,  is  a  fast  dis¬ 
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appearing  breed.  In  our  retail 
trading  zone,  at  least,  the  rural 
customer  is  a  family  who  have 
moved  out  from  the  city.  They 
watch  the  same  TV  programs 
that  you  and  I  do.  They  drive 
the  same  cars.  They  attend  the 
same  schools.  And  they  expect 
the  same  services  as  their  city 
counterparts.  This  means  get¬ 
ting  the  paper  the  same  day  it 
is  published. 

“Increasing  limitations  and 
curtailments  of  mail  service 
have  made  mail  delivery  by 
newspapers  a  questionable  prop¬ 
osition  at  best.  With  the  in¬ 
creasing  cost  and  service  prob¬ 
lems  of  mail  and  the  increasing 
demand  by  the  reader,  motor 
route  service  seems  to  be  the 


“However,  motor  routes  are 
only  a  good  answer  if,  and  it  is 
apparently  a  big  “if”,  they  are 
profitable.  For  successful  opera¬ 
tion,  some  method  of  growth 
planning  is  essential.  Our  rule 
of  thumb  is  to  require  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  3  customers  per  mile 
with  a  possibility  of  5  for  any 
mileage  added.  Additional  mile¬ 
age  is  not  paid  unless  it  is 
approved  by  the  office  and  meets 
this  basic  requirement.  In  addi¬ 
tion  we  require  that  the  road  to 
be  travelled  will  be  passable 
throughout  the  year. 

Delivery  Time  Important 

“In  administering  motor 
routes,  we  feel  that  time  of 
delivery  is  extremely  important. 
For  our  locality  5  p.m.  seems  to 
be  the  critical  hour.  We  make 
every  attempt,  therefore  to  have 
all  papers  delivered  by  that  time. 
We  furnish  tube  and  stake  for 
each  customer. 

“Briefly,  here  is  the  result  of 
our  motor  route  program.  We 
started  with  motor  routes  prior 
to  1934.  By  1936  we  had  five 
routes  with  618  customers  and 
270  miles.  Today  we  have  19 
drivers  with  5,191  customers. 
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CIRCULATION 

BUILDER! 

at  little  or  no  cost 


Drivers  travel  about  850  miles 
per  day  for  motor  route  cib- 
turners,  an  additional  200  miles 
a  day  in  delivering  bundles.  The 
cost  for  motor  route  delivery 
today  is  $.07  a  week.  There  are 
6.1  customers  per  mile  on  an 
average.  Mileage  is  $354.00/wk. 

Drivers  deliver  about  5,500 
papers  in  bundles  in  addition  to 
their  single  deliveries.  Our 
longest  route  is  95  miles,  the 
shortest  is  27  miles.  The  largest 
route  has  550  customers,  the 
smallest  120. 

“As  an  example  of  what 
planned  growth  can  mean  on 
motor  route  delivery,  here  are 
the  net  income  figures  per  cus¬ 
tomer  per  week: 

“In  1936,  $.02  per  week  pet 
customer.  In  1946,  $.14  per  week 
per  customer,  today,  $.18  per 
week  per  customer.  These  figures 
represent  the  wholesale  rate  per 
customer  minus  the  mileage  cost 
per  customer.  That  is  25c  minus 
.07. 


Collections  Box 

Frank  Brown,  a  retirefl 
farmer  now  living  in  Galt,  Ont 
has  invented  an  aluminum  col 
lection  box  that  carrier  boys  car. 
offer  to  their  home  delivery  suh 
scribers  as  convenience  to  botl 
the  carrier  and  customer. 

The  box  can  be  fastened  to  the 
subscriber’s  home  like  a  mai. 
box.  The  carrier  has  a  key 
which  will  open  the  box.  The 
customer  can  deposit  the  weekly 
price  of  the  newspaper,  thus 
saving  the  boy’s  time  in  having 
to  make  repeated  calls  to  collect 
his  money.  Inside  the  box,  the 
carrier  can  keep  the  customer's 
payment  card. 

It  is  Mr.  Brown’s  suggestion, 
after  having  displayed  the  box 
at  several  circulation  managers 
meeting,  that  newspapers  car 
buy  the  boxes  at  wholesale  prices 
and  have  carriers  suggest  to  sub¬ 
scribers  they  pay  part  of  the 
cost. 

IT'S  A  PfOVfM  f ACT  . . .  ♦« 
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New  findings  on  Sugar  and 
Flavor  Perception 


Studies  by  the  University 
of  California  Department 
of  Food  Technology 
show  that  sugar  makes 
peaches  taste  ''peachier/' 

Find  direct  relationship 
between  amount  of  sugar 
used  in  preparation  and 
people's  ability  to  taste 
natural  fruit  flavors. 


As  every  good  cook  has  found,  a  spoonful  of  sugar 
can  make  the  difference  between  an  "acceptable” 
flavor  and  a  flavor  that  "really  sings  out.” 

More  scientific  support  for  the  use  of  sugar  to 
enhance  or  accent  other  food  flavors  has  now  been 
provided  by  extensive  research  conducted  by  the 
University  of  California  Department  of  Food 
Technology.*  The  findings  (which  may  help  to  in¬ 
crease  the  per  capita  consumption  of  fruit)  show 
that  there  is  an  important  relationship  between  the 
amount  of  sugar  used  in  processing  and  people’s 
ability  to  taste  the  actual  flavor  of  the  fruit  itself. 

Over  the  past  four  years  more  than  30,000  con¬ 
sumers  tasted  peaches,  pears,  and  apricots  canned 
with  various  levels  of  sugar.  They  were  asked  which 
they  liked  best  and  why. 

With  all  fruits,  people  expressed  a  decided  pref¬ 
erence  for  those  with  heavy  sugar  syrups  over  ones 
canned  with  skimpier  levels  of  sugar.  The  most 
frequently  given  reason  for  this  preference  was  not 
"sweetness”  but  "more  pronounce  flavor.’’  This 
consumer  reaction  has  helped  to  verify  earlier  labo¬ 
ratory  findings  that  the  sugar-acid  ratio  directly 
influences  fruit  flavor  perception,  and  that  sugar 
contributes  to  zest,  flavor-body  and  character  to 
a  degree  not  previously  realized. 
editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  November  2,  1957 


When  food  processors  (or  homemakers)  add 
sugar  they  give  nature  a  helping  hand.  Tree-ripened 
fruits  and  many  vegetables  are  rich  in  sugar  (and 
flavor)  when  freshly  picked.  Between  picking  and 
processing  some  of  the  sugar  is  destroyed  by  en¬ 
zymes.  Restoring  sugar  helps  to  restore  the  natural 
flavor-balance  and  makes  these  nutritionally  im¬ 
portant  foods  more  satisfying  to  the  taste. 

*See  articles  on  "Effect  of  Sucrose  on  Apparent  Flavor  In¬ 
tensity"  in  Food  Technology,  Vol.  X,  pages  279-285, 387-390. 
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...  in  a  teaspotniful 
of  sugar,  and 
so  much  satisfaction 
that  only  sugar 
can  provide 


SUGAR  INFORMATION,  INC. 

New  York  5,  New  York 

All  statements  in  this  message  apply  to  both  beet  and  cane  sugar. 
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Champagne,  Caviar 
And  Good  Ideas,  Too 


If  theJf’s  a  sudden — or  grad¬ 
ual — imfrovement  in  the  news¬ 
papers’  ffvjl  pages,  chalk  up 
some  credit  for  the  annual  Food 
Editors’  Conference — the  15th 
annual,  in  fact,  under  the  aegis 
of  the  newspaper  representa¬ 
tives.  E  &  P  asked  some  of  the 
editors  who  participate*!  to  ap¬ 
praise  the  value  of  their  ses¬ 
sions,  upon  returning  home. 
Here  are  some  of  their  notes: 


K>er>lhingN  Heal 

MILDRED  K.  FLANARY, 
Home  Economics  editor.  Long 
Beach  (Calif.)  Independent, 
I’retoi-T  elegram : 

Cooking  on  paper  is  fun! 
Nothing  ever  burns!  Just  why 
this  is  so,  became  evident  at  the 
15th  annual  Newspaper  Food 
Editors  Conference  in  Chicago. 

Everything  started  cooking — 
not  on  paper,  but  in  reality.  You 
see,  all  those  glossy  prints — all 


those  fabulous,  yet  useable 
recipes  of  which  we  were  the 
recipients  throughout  the  year, 
suddenly  became  real.  Too  .  .  . 
and  most  important,  all  those 
mythical  people  with  whom  we 
have  regularly  corresponded,  and 
about  whose  various  products  we 
have  written,  suddenly  came  to 
life.  They  became  real,  live 
beings,  our  hosts,  but  most  of  all 
our  friends. 

A  Special  Meaning 

In  fact,  it’s  just  as  if  we  had, 
for  12  months  past,  been  press¬ 
ing  a  light  button,  making  things 
happen,  yet  taking  them  for 
granted.  After  the  Conference, 
however,  these  things  have  a 
special  meaning.  You  understand 
the  where,  the  why  and  the  how 
they  all  started.  You  become 
cognizant  of  the  hundreds  of 
hours  spent  each  year  in  careful, 
thoughtful  conscientious  experi¬ 
menting;  and  in  testing  and 


tasting  by  food  manufacturers. 

Too,  at  a  newspaper  confer¬ 
ence,  ye  food  editor  is  very 
suddenly  and  wonderfully  trans¬ 
posed  into  a  Cinderella  like  being 
— but  a  working,  thoughtful  one, 
you  may  be  sure.  Long,  thick, 
lucious  red  carpets  are  rolle*! 
out  for  us — chairmen  of  boards, 
president,  and  vicepresidents  fly 
from  other  parts  of  the  country 
to  greet  us.  Yes  .  .  .  and  (this 
is  to  all  you  good  publishers 
especially) — Advertising  Man¬ 
agers  more  than  just  glance  our 
way  —  they  actually  seek  our 
company.  You  see,  they  have 
long  been  aware  of  the  pro¬ 
found  impact  and  influence  food 
editors  have  on  millions  of 
readers;  and  they  know  and  ap¬ 
preciate  the  importance  of  sell¬ 
ing  Her  on  'Fheir  products. 

Prob]ein<*  un<l  Querie!* 

To  sum  it  up  and  to  answer 
the  question — “why  are  food 
editors’  conferences  important? 
may  I  say  this:  Everyone  has 
problems  and  queries — food  com¬ 
panies —  their  advertising  de¬ 
partments — ^their  merchandising 
men — their  advertising  agencies 
and  their  home  economics  de¬ 
partments.  Also,  this  is  true  of 
newspapers  and  their  food  edi¬ 
tors.  These  problems  are  dis- 
cus.sed,  and  many  of  them  are 
solved.  Also,  many  a  verbal  seed 
is  .sown  in  fertile  advertising 
soil,  which  later  produces  an 
abundant  harvest  for  both  ad¬ 
vertiser  and  newspaper.  And  of 
equal  importance  is  the  fact  that 
the  food  editor  becomes 
thoroughly  familiar  with,  not 
only  those  products  which  Have 
arrived — ^but  with  many  new 
ones  yet  to  come.  After  all, 
what  could  better  keep  a  foo<l 
editor  progressive,  open  minded 
and  in-the-know? 


A  FULL  COURSE  in  food  preparation  was  enjoyed  by  newspaper 
food  editors  at  their  annual  conference  in  Chicago.  This  group  includes, 
left  to  right — Mildred  K.  Flanary,  Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Independent, 
Press-Telegram;  Maureen  Connolly,  Scranton  (Pa.)  Times;  Betty  Milburn, 
Tucson  (Aril.)  Citizen;  and  Ann  Harrington,  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star. 


PROPER  TIMING  IS 
BEFORE  THE  EVENT! 

Before  you’re  accused  of 

LIBEL 


by  comment,,  picture,  error  in  fact  or  ^ 
irieniity;  or  of  ’  violating  Prhrocy  or  i 
Copyright,  Piracy  of  matter  or  format 

fortify 

ogoinst  embarrassing  lost 
with  our  special  excess 

INSURANCE 

covering  these  hozords  — 
unique,  effective,  inexpensive 


EMPLOYERS  REINSURANCE 
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21  W.  Tenth,  Kansas  City,  Mo 
New  York.  Chicago,  San  Francrsco. 
107  William  175  W  100  Bush 
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*  TRAVEL  VflTH 

to  LATIN  AMERICA 

March.  1958.  $1121 
A  Tfionth  ot  invriatl  sight!*  and  scf^ncry 

to  EUROPE 

July/Ausust.  19511.  $1098 
With  the  .spotliglit  on  education 

AROUND  THE  WORLD 

Julr/AURUst,  1958,  $2500 
A  unique  opportunity  to  meet  interest  injf 
l)fN4>le.  Tisit  Important  countries,  see  erotic 
p!ac«*s;  Mr<.  I^ee  Hall,  NB<'  correspondent 
for  the  VNTTEU  NATIONS,  will  be  the 
group  coordinator. 

•Travel  is  one  of  the  serrlces  offered  by 
the  National  Professional  Fraternity  for 
Women  in  Journalism  to  members  and 
other  women  with  similar  interests. 

For  information,  torite  to 

T.  S.  P.  TRAVEL 
STUDY  ABROAD 

■  nCOXPOXATED 

250  West  57  St.  New  York  l».  N.  Y. 


Immediate  Keiiefils 

Ann  Harrington,  Food  edi¬ 
tor,  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star: 

'The  week  spent  at  the  News¬ 
paper  Editors  Conference  has 
been  a  week  well  spent.  Some  of 
the  benefits  were  immeliate; 
some  were  mere  suggestions  of 
possibilities  to  be  developed 
when  time  permits  and  the  oc¬ 
casion  is  timely. 

Contact  with  the  personnel  of 
the  food  companies  and  their 
advertising  agencies — the  people 
supplying  us  with  much  of  our 
material  for  print — ^led  to  an 
exchange  of  ideas  which  will 
help  both  sides.  The  company 
people  told  the  food  editors  about 
products  currently  on  the  mar¬ 
ket,  those  just  being  introduced 
and  the  ones  being  researched 
for  their  possibility  for  produc- 

{Continned  on  page  52) 


Copy  Reader 

{Continued  from  page  45) 


mal  workday. 

Where  do  you  get  good  slot 
men?  That’s  a  good  question, 
but  this  is  an  article  on  copy 
readers.  Maybe  slot  men,  like 
manna,  come  from  above,  which 
brings  up  another  proposal: 
MAKE  IT  PAY 
Somebody  in  the  payroll  de¬ 
partment — maybe  back  about 
the  time  of  Richard  Harding 
Davis — probably  worked  out  the 
newspaper  business’  own  “star" 
system. 

The  ‘Star’  System 

It  is  a  standard  of  salaries 
which  makes  it  possible  for  per¬ 
haps  two  or  three  of  those  bril¬ 
liant  reporters  found  in  each 
city  room  to  earn  the  rewards 
their  obvious  talents  demand. 

Does  it  not  follow,  then,  that 
their  prototypes  on  the  copy 
desk — the  one,  two,  or  three  con¬ 
tributors  of  brilliant  headline 
writing  and  copy  editing — de- 
ser\’e  comparable  treatment? 

If  they  receive  it  you  must 
agree  it  is  the  exception  rather 
tha  nthe  rule.  The  reason,  pos¬ 
sibly,  is  that  fine  editing  and 
headline  writing  are  not  so  ob¬ 
vious  contributions  as  good  re¬ 
porting.  No  name  is  attached 
to  either;  they  pass,  good  or 
had,  merely  as  necessary  parts 
going  toward  the  creation  of 
the  whole,  a  newspaper. 

Which  brings  it  down  to  the 
story  of  the  little  girl,  interro¬ 
gating  her  father  about  his 
newspaper  job. 

Cinch  of  a  Job 

“I’m  a  copy  reader,”  he  said. 
“After  somebody  writes  a  story 
of  about  four  or  five  hundred 
words,  I  check  it  over  and  write 
a  little  headline  of  five  or  sh 
words.” 

“What  does  the  headline 
say?”  she  asked. 

“The  same  thing  the  story 
did.” 

“Only  five  or  six  words? 
That  must  be  easy.” 

That’s  one  view  of  it. 

The  other  is  that  it  is  not 
easy,  but  a  highly  technical  and 
demanding  process  which  has 
a  lot  to  do  with  whether  your 
newspaper  is  good  or  bad. 

After  all,  when  the  subscriber 
picks  up  today’s  issue  the  first 
thing  he  reads  is  a  headline. 

Some  copy  reader,  some¬ 
where,  wrote  it. 

How  well  he  was  trained,  how 
well  he  is  treated,  may  have  » 
lot  to  do  with  how  good  a  job 
he  did  of  it. 
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THAT  TREE  IN  YOUR  LIFE 


It  may  have  been  a  shade,  flowering  or  fruit  tree. 
You  may  have  can’ed  your  initials  in  the  hark, 
perhaps  beside  those  of  a  young  love,  enclosed  with 
a  heart  and  long  since  forgotten.  A  soaring  swing 
from  the  branch  of  a  tree  both  exhilarated  and 
fascinatingly  frightened.  It  may  have  been  a  lone 
city  tree  struggling  in  a  back  yard. 

Our  tree  may  have  formed  an  ideal  canopy 
naturally  air-conditioning  a  "tree  house”  from  which 
we  felt  elevated  physically  and  emotionally,  looking 
down  at  the  green  land,  at  less  fortunate  mortals 
who  must  trod  the  earth. 

I  he  benefits  of  trees  are  more  than  trunk  and 
leaves,  or  shade  or  flowers  or  fruits,  for  trees 
have  cast  a  spell  over  everyone  at  one  time  or 
another,  whether  giant  trees  in  a  forest  or  resi¬ 
dential  trees. 

Sometimes  we  are  apt  to  forget  that  the  tree  is  a 
living  work  of  art  by  a  beneficent  God.  And  what 
a  magnificent  work  of  art  it  is,  taller  and  wider  than 
anything  living  on  this  earth,  handsomer  than  any¬ 
thing  but  he  who  is  cast  in  the  image  of  God  himself. 

Our  trees  are  a  trust.  Without  them  our  soils 
would  rush  down  our  rivers  to  the  sea,  leaving 
hare,  eroded  subsoil  incapable  of  growing  any¬ 
thing  of  worth.  For  longer  than  the  human  span 
of  life  a  tree  freely  gives  its  shade,  its  fruits,  its 
inspiration  to  any  man  or  woman  who  will  care 
for  it  properly.  It  gives  its  wood  that  we  may 
build. 

The  next  time  you  see  a  tree  examine  its  foliage, 
the  veins  of  the  leaves,  the  color  of  the  bark,  the 
perfectly  balanced  branches,  the  sturdy  trunk  rooteil 
in  Mother  Earth.  Is  it  any  wonder  we  should  marvel 
at  a  tree.^  Hiding  .secrets  of  growth  that  no  .scientist 
has  been  able  to  uncover? 


In  our  cities  and  towns,  despite  numeroui 
plantings,  trees  are  disappearing  before  the  bulldozer 
and  from  lack  of  proper  care,  lliey  are  being 
destroyed  at  a  much  faster  rate  than  they  are  being 
planted. 

Do  we  not  want  shaded  streets,  natural  vistas, 
including  the  cool  canopy  for  gracious  backyard 
living  and  play?  Will  future  generations  be  doomed 
to  live  in  cities  or  subdivisions  without  a  tree? 

We  like  to  feel  confident  that  man  has  more 
aesthetic  sense  than  to  allow  our  trees  to  he 
thoughtlessly  destroyed  as  they  are  being  depleted 
tisday  from  lack  of  appreciation  and  care. 

If  we  continue  our  present  destructive  pace  we 
will  not  be  able  to  restore  the  many  millions  of  trees 
that  are  being  uprooted,  or  neglected.  We  warn  that 
trees  cannot  be  built  with  .steel  and  concrete.  It 
takes  50  to  100  years  to  grow  majestic  trees  again, 
sturdy  mature  specimens  that  ca.st  their  many  benefits 
upon  us  in  so  many  ways.  "Only  God  can  make  a 
tree.” 

Time  and  time  again,  even  in  some  of  our  worst 
slums  it  has  been  proved  that  when  the  existing 
land  is  improved  with  trees  and  other  plants  the 
buildings  are  better  maintained  and  the  people  are 
given  new  spirit,  new  faith  and  pride  in  their 
communities  and  in  America. 

Unless  we  widely  recognize  this  basic  need  of 
humanity  for  natural  beauty,  and  do  something  about 
it,  our  great  industrial  expansion  .some  day  may  leave 
a  "curse  of  ugliness”  across  the  country  that  very 
well  may  carry  us  all  down  with  it. 

The  National  Arbori.st  Association  believes 
this  to  be  a  fundamental  issue  facing  our  cities 
and  towns  today.  Everywhere  jjeople  live,  we 
should  plan  and  plant  and  maintain  natural 
beauty  now — before  it  is  too  late. 


NATIONAL  ARBORIST  ASSOCIATION,  INC. 

(Why  not  lead  a  stronff  program  in  your  locality  to  conserve  the  land,  to  care  for 
existing  trees  and  plant  new  trees  and  other  plant  life  in  order  to  make  and  keep 
your  community  greener  and  more  beautiful?  Make  the  year  monumental 

in  restoring  natural  beauty  to  your  town  and  thus  to  America?) 


EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY  PUBLIC  INFORMATION  SERVICE 

Dr.  Paul  Tilford,  Box  426,  Wooster,  Ohio  H.  P.  Quodlond,  10  East  43rd  Street,  N.  Y.  C.  17,  New  York 
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CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


Readership  Falling? 
What  Are  the  Causes? 


By  Daniel  Lionel 

CAM,  New  York  Herald  Tribune 


Is  classified  readership  really  r 
slipping?  If  the  Daniel  Starch  d 
study  reported  in  E  &  P  (Oct. 

26  pg.  55)  is  any  indication,  it  \ 
is.  Considering  Starch’s  reputa-  s 
tion,  his  conclusions  merit  care-  t 
ful  consideration,  and  if  his  c 
facts  are  correct,  can  anything  i 
be  done  about  it?  r 

The  Starch  survey  concludes  f 
that  21%  of  women  and  31%  t 
of  men  readers  read  the  classi-  t 
fied  section  of  their  newspaper. 
This  gives  us  an  average  reader- 
ship  of  26%  of  readership  of 
men  and  women.  This  compares  ( 
with  an  average  readership  of  ] 
40%  according  to  the  fir.st  100  i 
studies  in  the  Continuing  Study  1 
of  Newspaper  Readership  ap¬ 
proximately  10  years  ago. 

In  the  Starch  study  both  men 
and  women  readers  rank  classi¬ 
fied  16th  in  order  of  preference 
among  the  features  provided  in 
their  daily  newspaper.  Among 
men  it  outranks  only  real  estate 
news,  food,  society  and  “other 
food’’.  Women  prefer  it  above 
“other  sports”,  real  estate  news, 
second  sports  and  “other  busi¬ 
ness  and  finance.” 

Taken  for  Granted 

Several  newspapers  in  the 
group  surveyed  do  not  have  rep¬ 
resentative  classified  sections. 
While  this  fact  might  have  in¬ 
fluenced  the  final  percentages  to 
some  degree,  most  of  the  six 
newspapers  have  fine  want  ad 
sections,  so  there  is  not  too 
much  solace  here. 

The  sad  fact  is  that  a  reputa¬ 
ble  fact-finder  queried  9,884 
readers  of  the  Boston  (Mass.) 
Traveler,  Hoiiston  (Tex.)  Post, 
Denver  (Col.)  Post,  New  York 
Daily  Mirror,  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Herald  Express  and  the 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer 
and  the  conclusions  are  bound 
to  deflate  the  ego  of  the  classi¬ 
fied  clan.  The  figures  are  at 
least  10  percentage  points  be¬ 
low  those  in  previous  well  docu¬ 
mented  studies. 

While  CAMs  have  spent  most 
of  their  time  gamering  lines 
and  ads  they  have  been  taking 
the  readership  figures  for 
granted.  Perhaps  if  we  stopped 
and  considered  some  of  the 
factors  that  may  have  caused 
a  diminution  of  readership  w'e 


might  be  in  a  better  position  to 
do  something  about  them. 

The  9-column  classified  page 
with  1  point  steel  cut  off  rules 
and  type  as  small  as  5  point 
used  by  many  newspapers  is 
certainly  no  open  invitation  to 
readership.  While  a  number  of 
newspapers  included  in  the 
study  have  already  improved 
the  readability  of  their  pages, 
this  is  a  recent  development. 

Furiiiat  Data 

The  very  latest  compilation 
of  the  ANPA  Mechanical  De¬ 
partment  shows  432  out  of  865 
member  papers  using  51^ -point 
type  (and  that’s  before  shrink¬ 
age).  There  are  259  papers 
using  6-pt.  type. 


A  healthy  sign  is  found  in 
the  growing  number  of  changes 
to  Sparton  and  Imperial  faces 
— 37  papers  altogether.  Ionic, 
Regal  and  Corona  are  still  the 
most-used  faces  by  far. 

Also  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
352  papers  make  up  classified 
on  nine  columns,  471  on  eight 
columns,  and  17  on  10  columns 
(chiefly  in  those  papers  having 
nine-column  format). 

Another  factor  that  we  might 
as  well  face  up  to  is  the  lazi¬ 
ness  of  advertisers  as  well  as 
staffers  in  the  matter  of  chang¬ 
ing  copy.  One  classification 
which  normally  rates  the  high¬ 
est  in  readership  studies  is  the 
Merchandise  or  Miscellaneous- 
for-sale  group.  Too  many  of  the 
ads  in  this  classification  are 
simply  business  cards  (also  true 
in  Business  Service)  that  re¬ 
main  the  same  day  in  and  day 
out.  This  lack  of  change  dulls 
interest  in  the  classification. 

Overwhelming  professional 
advertising  as  opposed  to  pri¬ 
vate  advertising,  particularly  in 
the  big  metropolitan  newspa¬ 
pers,  is  another  negative  factor. 
Classified’s  most  important  stock 


A 


I^X-  ‘ 


Classified  Quarter-Century  Club 

Another  in  a  series  of  sketches  of  veterans  who  were  honored 
by  ANCAM  with  special  certificates.  It  tells  how  they  got  into 
classified  and  what  made  them  stay.  Today's  subject:  ARTHUR 
MOCHEL,  Classified  Advertising  Manager,  Columbus  (Ohio) 
Citizen. 


At  the  time  I  entered  clas¬ 
sified  I  was  an  instructor  in 
English  at  the  Case  School 
of  Applied  Science  in  Cleve¬ 
land.  With  no  classes  during 
the  summer  months  I  decided 
I  would  like  to  do  some  extra 
work,  preferably  in  advertis¬ 
ing. 

Among  the  several  things 
I  did  to  get  such  a  temporary 
job  was  to  place  a  Situation 
Wanted  ad  in  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer.  The  only  reply 
I  received  from  this  ad  wras 
from  the  Plain  Dealer  itself 
looking  for  someone  to  work 
part  time  on  the  classified 
counter  in  the  evening.  As 
a  result  I  immediately  started 
to  work  5  to  8:30  each  eve¬ 
ning.  I  had  only  worked  there 
a  couple  of  weeks  when  Har¬ 
rison  MacDonald  was  made 
Classified  Manager.  At  the 
end  of  the  summer  he  asked 
me  to  come  to  work  for  him 
full  time  but  I  was  not  yet 
ready  to  give  up  school  teach¬ 
ing.  However,  I  continued  my 
evening  work. 


in  trade  over  the  years  has  been 
the  private  offerings  of  individ¬ 
ual  readers.  These  have  consti¬ 
tuted  fascinating  reading  for 
the  bargain  hunters.  With  rates 
on  large  newspapers  so  high, 
private  advertisers  are  being 
squeezed  out.  The  Starch  study 
might  well  document  the  result 
of  this  trend  for  those  of  us  who 
are  concerned  about  the  future 
of  classified. 

Higher  rates  have  resulted  in 
squeezing  ads  down  to  minimum, 
dry  as  dust  descriptions  and 
even  these  have  had  their  mean¬ 
ings  fogged  with  outlandish  ab¬ 
breviations  like  “b”  for  bed¬ 
room! 

Add  all  these  items  up,  if 
you  will  and  you  begin  to  dis¬ 
cern  more  than  passing  truth  in 
Mr.  Starch’s  conclusions.  The 
sooner  we  get  to  work  on  these 
reader  repellers  the  better.  The 
obvious  place  to  start,  in  the 
opinion  of  more  and  more 
CAMs  is  with  a  more  attractive 
rate  for  private  or  transient  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  a  higher  rate  for 
the  commercial  boys.  They 
won’t  mind  paying  it  either  be¬ 
cause  the  extra  reader  traffic 
generated  by  increased  private 
advertising  (in  easier  to  read 
type)  will  easily  justify  the  ex¬ 
tra  pennies. 


Arthur  Mochel 

At  the  end  of  another  year 
I  accepted  a  permanent  job 
with  the  Plain  Dealer,  not 
only  because  I  liked  the  work 
but  mainly  because  the  offer 
made  me  was  so  much  better 
than  my  school  teaching  con¬ 
tract  that  I  simply  could  not 
turn  it  down.  I  must  say  in 
spite  of  many  ups  and  downs, 
good  years  and  bad,  I  never 
have  regretted  my  decision. 


EDITOR  ac  PUB 


Too  I««le  to  Classify 

The  second  car  trend  is  really 
reaching  new  highs — or  lows  de¬ 
pending  upon  your  viewpoint 
O’Meara  Edsel  of  East  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn,  featured  second  can 
for  Ic  each  in  a  recent  ad  in 
the  Courant.  “Buy  one  car  at 
regular  price — Get  a  second  one 
For  Only  Ic”  went  the  pitch. 
The  second  cars  offered  ranged 
from  a  '46  Olds  to  a  ’52  De- 
Soto  .  .  .  Art  Rozene,  CAM, 
Chicago  Tribune  recently  no¬ 
ticed  an  eye  catching  Bell  Tele¬ 
phone  color  ad  featuring  two 
youngsters  at  a  telephone.  He 
got  permission  to  borrow  the 
color  plates  from  the  phone 
company  and  changed  the  copy 
to  boost  the  Chicago  Trib  Want 
ads  .  .  .  Now  he  offers  mats  of 
the  material  to  other  newspa¬ 
pers  at  usual  mat  cost. 


New  Scales  Set 

Cleveland 
It  took  three  short  sessions 
to  produce  a  contract  recently 
between  the  Cleveland  Newspa¬ 
per  Guild  and  King  Features- 
Central  Press.  It  covers  18 
persons  and  has  general  in¬ 
creases  of  $2  to  $5.  New  mini- 
mums  for  newsmen  and  artists 
range  from  $65  to  $138  in  the 
seventh  year. 
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NEW  1958  CHEVROLET  TRUCIS  WITH 
NEW  HUSTLE!  NEW  MUSCLE!  NEW  STYLE! 

Just  look  at  all  they  offer  NEW  MEDIUM-DUTY  VIKINGS 

that's  new  and  better . . .  and  Hardy  Vikings  roll  in  with  nine  brand- 

you’ll  see  why  these  new  Chevies  new  models,  offering  new  cab-to-rear- 

are  the  fleetest,  sturdiest,  axle  dimensions  for  improved  semi-trailer, 

handsomest  dollar-savers  yeti  dump,  stake  and  van-type  operations. 

Meet  Chevrolet  for  '581  Options  available  boost  GVW  ratings  all 

the  way  to  21,000  lbs. 

NEW  LIGHT-DUTY  APACHES  FAMOUS  6’s  OR  SHORT-STROKE  V8’s 

Thrifty  Apaches  offer  three  new  Step-  The  engine  lineup  is  full  of  new  pep  and 
Vans  complete  with  walk-in  bodies.  With  power — whether  you  choose  a  6  famous 
high-capacity  panels,  pickups  and  four-  for  economy  or  a  high -compression  V8. 
wheel  drive  models,  this  expanded  light-  Look  over  Task-Force  58  at  your  Chevro- 
duty  lineup  has  a  dollar-saving  answer  let  dealer’s.  .  .  .  Chevrolet  Division  of 
to  your  delivery  chores.  General  Motors,  Detroit  2,  Michigan. 


SEE  THE  LATEST  EDITIONS  OF  THE  "BIG  WHEEL”  IN  TRUCKS -1958  CHEVROLET  TASK ‘FORCE  TRUCKS 
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WIVES  do  have  a  maior  voice  in  publishin9  newspapers,  declares  Mrs. 
G.  A.  McDaniel,  at  left,  in  jolly  moment  at  the  NEA  annual  meeting 
in  Chicago.  Others  in  the  picture  are  Mrs.  Max  Thomas,  wife  of  the 
publisher  of  the  Crowley  (La.)  Daily  Signal;  Mr.  McDaniel,  Federals- 
burg  (Md.)  Times;  and  Frank  Baker,  manager  of  Goss  Flatbed  Press 
Service. 


Caviar 

{Continued  from  page  48) 


tion  and  their  practicality  for 
our  readers. 

The  food  editors,  in  many 
cases  closer  to  the  consuming' 
public  passed  on  to  the  food 
companies  ideas  garnered  from 
homemakers’  telephone  calls, 
letters,  etc. 

Aside  from  the  obvious  joy 
of  tasting  all  of  the  delicious, 
often  exotic,  dishes  served  at 
breakfasts,  luncheons,  dinners 
and  the  in-between  meals  of  the 
day,  these  dishes  provide  taste- 
tested  recipes  and  ideas  to  be 
passed  on  to  the  readers. 

Material  presented  and  ideas 
suggested  for  features  to  be 
developed  w’hen  time  permits,  is 
invaluable. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  benefit 
of  the  Newspaper  Food  Editors 
Conference  is  the  stimulus 
gained  from  contact  with  others 
in  both  the  writing  and  produc¬ 
tion  ends  of  the  food  business. 
If  interest  could  possibly  sag, 
the  meetings  prove  once  again 
that  food  business  is  an  exciting 
business  and  that  interesting 
things  are  possible  when  you 
start  telling  readers  about  it. 
*  *  ♦ 

Aware  of  Vi  hat's  Going  On 

Betty  Milburn,  Food  editor, 
Tucson  Daily  Citizen: 

“Did  you  think  it  was  worth 
while?”,  asked  my  publisher 
when  I  poked  my  head  in  his 
office  upon  returning  home  from 
the  Editors  Conference. 


How  could  I  explain  to  him 
a  simple  “yes”  that  I  came  home 
from  the  meetings  feeling  ex¬ 
cited,  up  to  date,  aware  of 
what’s  going  on,  supremely  in¬ 
terested  in  food  and  in  doing 
good  food  columns  for  another 
year? 

Our  job  as  newspaper  food 
editors  is  to  fill  our  space  with 
the  most  interesting  possible 
material  for  the  greatest  num¬ 
ber  of  readers.  And  what  in¬ 
terests  women  one  year  may  not 
interest  them  the  next. 

Top  food  manufacturers  and 
processors  spend  tremendous 
sums  on  research  to  find  out 
what  Mrs.  Homemaker  wants. 
They  survey,  test,  check  and  re¬ 
test  before  investing  in  a  new 
product. 

We,  as  editors,  may  not  have 
the  same  facilities  for  research¬ 
ing  reader  interest.  But  we  can 
“borrow”  all  the  facilities  of  all 
the  concerns  simply  by  paying 
attention  to  what  they  present 


at  a  food  conference  and  noting 
the  trends.  And  with  this  knowl¬ 
edge,  we  should  be  able  to  tailor 
our  food  stories  to  interest  the 
greatest  number  of  readers. 

This,  however,  is  just  the  first 
obvious  “worth  while”  point  of 
the  conference. 

Readers  like  to  look  upon  food 
editors  as  authorities.  We  can 
be  authorities  only  if  we  know 
the  latest  developments  in — say 
— electronic  cooking  ...  or  fats 
in  the  diet  ...  or  how  bread  is 
enriched  ...  or  new  research  on 
calorie  quantities  in  foods. 

A  Food  Editors  Conference  is 
the  only  place  I  know  of  where 
this  information  is  available — 
all  at  once,  and  with  everyone’s 
point  of  view  aired.  Readers 
have  more  confidence  in  us  if 
they  know  we’ve  been  exposed 
recently  to  expert  opinion. 

Concerning  actual  food  col¬ 
umns,  not  only  does  the  confer¬ 
ence  itself  furnish  excellent  ma¬ 
terial,  but  conference  partici¬ 
pants  are  fine  sources  of  stories 
and  art  all  through  the  year. 

However,  there  is  a  “plus 
value”  to  a  food  conference 
which  I  believe  is  almost  as  im¬ 
portant  as  the  more  obvious  ones 
from  which  a  newspaper  bene¬ 
fits  directly  .  .  .  the  exchange  of 
ideas  among  the  editors  them¬ 
selves. 

Occasionally  we  find  a  solu¬ 
tion  to  a  problem — a  new  way 
of  handling  letters  and  phone 
calls,  a  new  source  of  technical 
data,  a  column  format  that  has 
worked  out  well,  a  subject  that 
has  had  particularly  good  re¬ 
sponse. 

Then  there’s  one  more  thing. 

We  spend  a  week  being  pam¬ 
pered  darlings  instead  of  pam¬ 
pering  the  reader  who  calls  be¬ 
cause  her  cake  is  falling.  And 
that  makes  any  woman  happier, 
easier  to  get  along  with,  more 
willing  to  do  her  very  best. 

*  *  * 

Refreshed  Sense  of  Service 

Maureen  Connolly,  Food 
editor,  Scranton  (Pa.)  Times: 


Dear  Boss;  Just  a  quick 
“thank-you”  for  the  assignment. 
My  second  food  conference. 
Remember  last  Fall?  The  first 
food  conference  for  me — and  the 
Times.  Never  told  you,  then, 
how  smart  you  are,  did  I?  But 
second  impressions  stick. 

You  must  have  known  I’d 
say  “thanks”  eventually.  Why? 
Met  food  editors  from  the  big¬ 
gest  (and  smallest)  papers  in 
the  U.S.,  Canada  and  Hawaii. 

( Food  writers — like  all  reporters 
— ^just  love  shop  talk.  Idea¬ 
trading.  Think  you’ll  see  another 
improvement  in  the  food  pages.) 

Met  the  men  and  women  who 
publicize  foods.  (Without  them, 
I’d  collect  a  lot  of  “overtime" 
for  recipe-testing.  We  food  edi¬ 
tors  have  little  space,  limited 
knowledge  and  less  time  to  “dig” 
for  features.  Described  our  sp^ 
cial  problems,  the  pictui’es  we 
need,  the  “typical”  Times’ 
reader.  Now  they’ll  tailor  stories 
exclusively  for  us.) 

Talked  to  some  of  the  nation’s 
top  food  industry  leaders:  medi¬ 
cal  men,  food  technologists,  i-e- 
search  scientists,  even  lawyers. 
Men  who  deal  each  day  with  the 
incredible  food-world  of  the 
future.  Men  who  know  where  the 
food  industry’s  heading.  And 
The  Times’  big  job :  to  keep  Mrs. 
America  posted.  Met  Jack  Mc¬ 
Carthy  and  the  other  McDevitt 
Co.  men  who  sell  the  Times’ 
columns  to  national  advertisers. 

Yes,  we  found  fun  and  frivol¬ 
ity,  champagne  parties  and  eso¬ 
teric  commestibles.  But  we  found 
also  new  guidance  and  goals  for 
newspaper  food  pages.  We  came 
away  with  renewed  respect  for 
the  power  of  the  food  press  . . . 
and  refreshed  sense  of  the  serv¬ 
ice  we  offer  women  who  stop  to 
look-and  cook. 


AP  Establishes 
Bangkok  Bureau 

Associated  Press  announces  a 
continuation  in  the  expansion  of 
its  world-wide  services  with  the 
assignment  of  Murray  From- 
son  to  establish  a  bureau  at 
Bangkok,  Thailand. 

Mr.  Fromson,  28,  who  had 
been  a  member  of  the  AP  staff 
at  Singapore  since  February, 
1956,  has  been  with  AP  since 
1953.  He  served  in  Tokyo  be¬ 
fore  going  to  Singapore,  -■^s  a 
correspondent  for  the  Pacific 
Stars  and  Stripes  for  a  year  and 
a  half  he  covered  the  Korean 
War  and  armistice  negotiations. 

Mr.  Fromson,  a  gn^aduate  of 
Los  Angeles  State  College, 
gained  newspaper  experience  on 
the  Los  Angeles  Mirror-Sews. 


Editor  &  Publisher 

serves  its  readers  and  advertisers 
with  these  SERVICE  NUMBERS  ... 


INTERNATIONAL  YEAR  BOOK 

Published  in  February 

ANPA  CONVENTION  ISSUES 

Published  last  two  Saturdays  in  April 

SYNDICATE  DIRECTORY 

Published  last  Saturday  in  July 

ANPA  MECHANICAL  CONFERENCE  NOS. 

Published  first  two  issues  in  June 

THE  MARKET  GUIDE 

Published  during  November  each  year 

For  complete  information  on  these  service 
numbers,  and  advertising  rates,  write  .  .  . 


1475  Broadway,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 
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So  you'd  like  to  retire  some  day... 


That’s  fine,  we  don’t  blame  you.  The  only  prob¬ 
lem  for  most  people  is — will  they  be  able  to?  Will 
they  have  enough  income  to  enjoy  the  rest  that 
they’ve  earned? 

We  can’t  answer  that  question  for  you,  of  course. 

But  we  do  think  that  even  a  modest  investment 
program — the  regular  purchase  of  sound  common 
stocks  over  a  period  of  years — can  be  a  big  part 
of  that  answer. 

Why? 

Because  that’s  what  the  record  shows.  Suppose, 
for  instance,  that  it  was  the  year  1929 — when  stocks 
were  no  bargain — that  you  decided  to  start  investing 
toward  your  retirement.  You  had  enough  insurance 
for  protection,  enough  savings  for  emergencies,  so 
you  began  to  put  ^1,000  a  year  into  common  stocks.* 

Now  we’re  not  sure  which  stocks  we  would  have 
suggested  then,  and  we  don’t  want  to  be  accused 
of  picking  and  choosing  by  hindsight,  either. 

So  let’s  say,  you  bought  ^1,000  worth  of  a  typical 
stock — a  composite  of  425  industrial  stocks — the  ones 
used  to  make  up  the  well-known  Standard  8C  Poor’s 
Daily  Stock  Price  Index. 

Suppose  that  you  had  followed  your  program 
faithfully  and  had  bought  ^1,000  worth  of  that 
typical  stock  every  year  on  July  1,  starting  in  1929. 
Now  you  wanted  to  retire.  Just  where  would  you 
stand? 

Well,  let’s  look. 

In  the  28  years  through  June  10th  of  this  year, 
you  would  have  invested  ^28,000  all  told,  and  you 
would  have  bought  2,014  shares  of  that  typical  stock. 
At  mid-year  1957,  those  2,014  shares 
alone  would  have  been  worth  ^109,159  .  .  . 
But  you  would  have  received  another 
^65,843  in  dividends  over  the  years  .  .  . 

And  if  you  had  reinvested  all  your  dividends 
as  you  went  along,  you’d  own  another 
2,062  shares  of  typical  stock  worth  ^111,804. 


In  other  words,  you  could  have  retired  on  June 
30th  of  this  year  with  a  grand  total  of  4,076  shares 
of  typical  stock  with  a  market  value  of  ^220,963. 

And  if  you  continued  to  receive  even  a  3.8% 
return  in  dividends — the  current  average  on  indus¬ 
trial  stocks  as  reported  by  Standard  8C  Poor’s — you 
could  count  on  an  annual  income  of  just  about  $8,400 
— without  ever  touching  your  principal  at  all! 

But  what  if  you  had  had  to  sell  out  somewhere 
along  the  line  because  you  suddenly  needed  the  cash? 
The  answer  is,  that  counting  dividends,  you  could 
have  sold  out  and  shown  a  profit  in  any  year  after 
the  first  four. 

Of  course,  this  all  happened  since  1929. 

We  can’t  promise  that  you’d  benefit  from  the  same 
kind  of  market  movement  over  the  next  25  or  30 
years.  It  might  be  either  more  or  less  advantageous. 
Similarly,  we  can’t  promise  the  same  dividends,  either. 

But  we  do  think  on  the  basis  of  the  record  — 
a  record  established  through  good  times  and  bad, 
through  war  and  peace  —  that  more  people  should 
consider  what  common  stocks  can  contribute  to  their 
retirement. 

If  you’d  like  our  help  in  setting  up  a  retirement 
program  of  your  own,  just  ask. 

We’ll  do  all  we  can  to  help  you  select  the  best 
stocks  currently  available  and  to  suggest  any  sub¬ 
stitutions  that  seem  in  order  as  time  goes  by  and 
security  values  change. 

There’s  no  charge  for  this  service,  no  obligation. 

In  the  meantime,  if  you’d  like  to  have  an  easy- 
to-read,  down-to-earth  primer  on  the  fundamentals 
of  investing,  we’ll  be  happy  to  give  you  a  copy  of 
our  basic  booklet  “What  Everybody  Ought  to  Know 
About  This  Stock  and  Bond  Business”. 

You  can  call,  come  in,  or  simply  write — 


Department  EP-II8 

Merrill  Lynch,  Pierce,  Fenner  &  Beane 

Members  Sew  York  Stock  Exchange  and  all  other  Principal  Exchanges 

70  PINE  STREET,  NEW  YORK  5,  N.  Y. 

Offices  in  112  Cities 


*All  figures  computed  by  Standard  6f  Poor’s  Corporation. 

Full  allowance  made  for  all  brokerage  fees  ami  Federal  income  taxes  for  a  married 
man  with  two  children,  and  an  average  salary  over  the  years  of  $8,000. 
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Slight  Lift 
In  September 
Linage  Total 


SEPTEMBER  Newspaper  Linage — 52 

(Compiled  by  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  from  Media  Record 


Cities 

Measurements) 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
Plain  Doaler-m  ..  2,238,125  2,311,42$ 


September  linage  in  52-Cities 
report  of  Media  Records  picked 
up  a  little,  after  the  August  dip. 
The  total  was  only  1.1%  off  the 
September  1956  record. 

For  nine  months  the  news¬ 
papers’  total  advertising  was 
2.6%  below  that  in  the  corres¬ 
ponding  period  of  1956,  and  the 
E&P  Index  stood  at  106.4  as  the 
period  of  heavy  volume — the 
final  quarter — opened. 

Display  linage  was  up  to  the 
1956  figure  and  Retail  was  off 
less  than  1%.  General  was  up 
4  points  over  August  and  Auto¬ 
motive  surged  with  33%  gain 
over  September  1956.  The  low 
spot  in  the  total  picture  again 
was  Classified,  running  at  93% 
of  the  1956  linage  pace. 

City-by-city  figures  follow: 


1957 

AKRON,  OHIO 

1956 

Beacon 

Journal-e 

2,405,899 

2,291,284 

{Beacon 

Joumal-S 

961,440 

968,633 

Grand 

Total  . . 

3,367,339 

3,259,917 

1957 

1956 

%  of 

E&P 

Linage 

Linage 

1956 

Index 

Total  Advertising 

September . 

. . .  241,293,503 

244,056,470 

98.9 

105.5 

August  . 

. . .  216,436,759 

227,297,178 

95.2 

104.9 

Year  to  date  . . . 

...  2,080,489,379 

2,135,849,572 

97.4 

106.4 

Display 

September . 

. . .  182,294,663 

181,020,645 

100.7 

106.2 

August . 

...  158,334,094 

164,803,217 

96.1 

106.4 

Year  to  date  . . . 

...  1,550,799,984 

1,578,242,335 

98.3 

106.7 

Classified 

September . 

58,998,840 

63,035,825 

93.6 

103.4 

August . 

58,102,665 

62,493,961 

93.0 

100.1 

Year  to  date  . . . 

. . .  529,689,395 

557,607,237 

95.0 

105.7 

Retail 

September  . . . . 

, . . .  132,219,540 

133,610,256 

99.1 

104.3 

August . 

. . . .  116,447,772 

122,997,896 

94.7 

104.8 

Year  to  date  . . . 

. ..  1,099,613,425 

1,117,602,825 

98.4 

105.1 

Department  Store 

September . 

50,210,972 

51,626,035 

97.3 

103.1 

August . 

42,766,281 

45,912,600 

93.1 

101.1 

Year  to  date  . . , 

, . . .  403,380,687 

408,770,551 

98.7 

103.2 

General 

September  . . . . , 

33,294,358 

34,223,030 

97.3 

107.0 

August . 

24,610,817 

26,430,465 

93.1 

103.0 

Year  to  date  . . 

. . . .  280,480,111 

299,024,851 

93.8 

104.4 

Automotive 

September  .... 

13,339,194 

10,017,975 

133.2 

121.0 

August . 

14,521,880 

12,626,091 

115.0 

123.8 

Year  to  date  . . 

. . . .  135,151,742 

127,894,675 

105.7 

122.0 

Financial 

September  .... 

3,441,571 

3,169,384 

108.6 

123.2 

August . 

. . . .  2,753,625 

2,748,765 

100.2 

114.3 

Year  to  date  . . 

_  35,554,706 

33,719,984 

105.4 

126.7 

1957  1936 

1957 

1956 

•fPlain  Dealer-S 

News-e  . 

Press-e  . 


ALBANY,  N,  Y. 
Knickerbocker- 

Newo-e  .  1,276,862  1,220,048 

Times  Union-m  . .  1,025,569  925,528 

•nmes  Union-S  ..  724,342  654,428 


Grand  Total  ..  3,026,773  2,800,004 
NOTE:  Times  Union-S  includes  part- 
run  advertising:  3,000  lines  (1957); 
11,827  lines  (1956). 


ALBUQUERQUE,  N.  M. 


Journal-m  . 

.  1,210.945 

1,232,.838 

fJoumal-S  . 

.  428,992 

418,218 

Tribune-e  . 

.  1,220,238 

1,193,279 

Grand  Total  . . 

.  2,860,175 

2,843,835 

ANDER.SO.V.  IND. 

Bulletin-e  . 

.  872,986 

881,730 

Herald-m  . 

.  585,556 

619,948 

••Herald-S  . 

.  285,870 

252,729 

Grand  Total  . . 

.  1,744,412 

1,754,407 

ATLANTA,  GA. 

Constitution-ra 

.  1,402,092 

1,468,416 

Joumal-e  . 

.  2,155,486 

2,277,201 

Journal  & 

Constitution-S  . 

.  1,024,877 

1,049,000 

Grand  Total  . . 

.  4,582,455 

4,794,617 

ATLANTIC  CITY,  N. 

J. 

Press-m  . 

.  717,515 

686.810 

Press-S  . . 

. .  186,710 

179,670 

Grand  Total  . . 

, .  904,225 

866,480 

BAYONNE,  N,  J. 


BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 
Post-Herald-m  ...  1,221,441  1,225,134 

News-e  .  1,937,203  1,855,729 

tNews-S  .  899,232  943,303 


CHARLESTO.V,  W.  VA. 


Grand  Total  ...  4,057,876  4,024,166 
NOTE:  News-e  includes  part-run  ad- 
vertisinf?:  35,427  lines  (1957);  48,006 
lines  (1956). 


Gazette-m  .  1,067,424 

Gazette-S  .  3r.0,121 

Mail-e  .  902,322 

SMail-S  .  343,123 


Grand  Total  ...  2,662,990  2,537,093 


BOSTON 

American-e  . 

Record-m  . 

•Advertiser-S  _ 

Globe-e  . 

Globe-m  . 

Globe-S  . 

Herald-m  . 

tHerald-S  . 

Traveler-e  . 

Post-m  (note)  _ 

Post-S  (note)  .... 


.  MASS. 
684,919 
759,764 
451,092 
1,526,013 
1,375,875 
1,336,555 
1,414,024 
1,364,815 
1,716.856 


669,024 

746,942 

399,785 

1,516.728 

1,263,245 

1,332,326 

1,351,532 

1,459,759 

1,740,802 

536,601 

334,580 


CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. 

News-e  .  983,211  995,763 

Observer-m  .  1,382,036  1..383,315 

tObserver-S  .  577,594  668,793 


Grand  Total  ..10,629,903  11,351,324 
NOTE:  Boston  Post  ceased  Publishing 
Oct.  5,  1956. 

•Includes  83,761  lines,  American  Week¬ 
ly- 

tincludes  115,664  lines.  This  Week. 


CHICAGO.  ILL. 

Tribune-m  .  2,876,74! 

Tribune-S  .  1,699,10! 

tDaily  News-e  _ 1,977,64! 

American-e  .  880,79! 

•American-S  .  358,26! 

Sun-Times-m  .  1,270,84! 

8Sun-Tlmes-S  _  560,79' 


BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 

CkJurier  Expres.s-m  1,203,706  1,096,584 
•Courier  Express-S  1,145,792  1,197.615 

Evening  News-e  . .  2,317,605  2,446.020 


1,884,754  2,138,811 
921,086  9.39,1101 

2,581,733  2,650,504 


7,028,698  8,069.541 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

Dispatch-e  .  1,8.56,364  1,743,545 

Dispatch-S  .  1,216,515  1,221,279 

Citizen-e  .  7  1  3,60  1  632,631 

ICitizen-S  .  390,295  381.943 

Ohio  State 

Joumal-m  .  698,136  665,061 

Star  (W)  .  53,882  71,279 


Grand  Total  ...  4,928,793  4,720.749 


DALLAS,  TEX. 

News-m  .  1,915,559  l,951,3(l( 

tNews-S  .  800,117  818,711 

Times  Herald-e  ..  2,061,051  2,134,62! 

•Times  Herald-S  .  911,40  2  889,611 


2,876,743  2,986,056 
1,699,105  1,846,138 


Grand  Total  ...  4,667,103 


CAMDEN.  N,  J. 

C!ourier-Post-e  _  1,032,390  1,008,837 


BALTIMORE.  MD. 

•American-S  .  789,023  708,501 

News-Post-e  .  1,431,580  1,406,714 

Sun-m  .  1,227,663  1,284,437 

Sun-e  .  2,189,462  2,180,544 

tSun-S  .  1,645,018  1,607,673 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE: 


Grand  Total  ...  7,282,746  7.187,869 


Except  where  other  figures  are  specifically  shown,  the 
following  footnotes  apply  to  Media  Records  September, 
1957  Linages: 


Times-e  . 

. .  421,689  428,262 

BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 

Press-e  . 

. .  1,216,393  1,153,602 

IPress-S  . 

. .  383,614  410,733 

Sun-m  . 

. .  427,461  399,533 

Grand  Total  . 

..  2.027,468  1,963,868 

54 

*  Includes  57,082  lines  AMERICAN  WEEKLY. 

**  Includes  43,152  lines  FAMILY  WEEKLY, 
t  Includes  83,306  lines  THIS  WEEK. 

§  Includes  59,667  lines  PARADE. 
t  Includes  124,631  lines  WEEKEND  MAGAZINE. 


Grand  Total 


5,688,129  5,794,279 


DAYTON.  OHIO 

Journal-Hcrald-m  1,542,710  1,761,371 

Ntwa-e  .  1,911,780  2,090.5H 

News-S  .  776,254  865,881 


Grand  Total  ...  2,942,841  3,047,871 


Grand  Total 


4,230,744  4.717,8! 


DENVER,  COLO. 

Rooky  Mtn. 

News-m  .  1,477,654  1,456,019 

•§Rocky  Mtn. 

News-S  .  456,212 


tPost-e  .  2,003,87  2  2,126.01! 


Post-S  .  961,838 


Grand  Total  ....  4,899,57  6  4,987.18 
•Includes  70,885  lines,  Amerieu 
Weekly. 


DES  MOINES.  IOWA 

Register-m  .  668,854  696,069 

Tribune-e  .  885,719  892.68! 

tRegister-S  .  692,337  661.4r 


Grand  Total  . . .  2.2 16,910  2,260,011 


DETROIT,  MICH. 

Free  Press-m  ....  1,448,223  1.! 
SFree  Prcss-S  ....  479,876  ‘ 

News-e  .  2,406,122  2,. 

tNews-S  .  1,308,715  1, 

Times-e  .  1,136,330  1,1 

•Times-S  .  473,097 


Grand  Total  , . .  7,252,363 


DULUTH.  MINN. 

Herald-e  .  838,396  813,27! 

News-Tribune-m  . .  628,074  eO-l,!!! 

News-Tribune-S  . .  524,379  50.6.211 


.1,977.643  1,877,685 

880,795  866.486 


Grand  Total  ...  1,990,849  1.923,771 


358,265  333,533 

1,270,845  1,.302,979 


Grand  Total  ...  9,624,193  9,780,242 
NOTE:  Includes  part-run  advertising: 
Tribune-m  653,777  lines  (1957)  ;  75i.- 
356  lines  (1956).  TVibune-S  978,657 
lines  (1957)  ;  1,129,072  lines  (1956). 
American-S  215,509  lines  (1957)  ;  216,- 
833  lines  (1956). 

tincludes  76,580  lines  This  Week, 


ELMIRA.  N.  Y. 

Advertiser-m  .  377,965 

Star  Gazette-e  ....  827,035 

••Telegram-S  287,880 


Grand  Total 


1,492,880  1,543,97! 


CINCINNATI.  OHIO 

Enquirer-m  .  2,135,756  2,072,172 

•tEnquirer-S  .  1,430,4.32  1,571,121 

PosUe  .  1,345,532  1.448,462 

Times-Star-e  .  1,249,402  1,319,349 


EL  PASO.  TEX. 

Times-m  .  1,162,361  1,143,821 

ITimes-S  .  5,56,135  499,7« 

Herald-Post-e  ....  1,285,315  1,196,IM 


Grand  Total _  3,003,811  2,840.1 


Grand  Total  ...  6,161,122  6,411,104 


ERIE,  PA. 

News-m  (note)  ..  1,057,148 

Times-e  .  1,179,761  1,258,7» 

|Times-News-S  . . .  474,329 

Times-S  .  463,94! 

Diftpatch-e  (note)  .  754»61T 

Dispatch-S  ....... 


Grand  Total  ...  2,711,238  2.921,318 
NOTE:  Dispatch  ceased  publicatfc* 
Jan.  6,  1957.  News-m  started  publica¬ 
tion  Jan.  7,  1957. 


FORT  WAYNE,  IND. 
Journal  Gazette-m  1,196.423  l.iJ8,277 
IJournal  Gazette-S  568.791  5»4,31J 

News  Sentinel-e  .  1,706,715  l,i40.59‘ 


EDITOR  8C  PUB 


m 


FOND  DU  LAC,  WIS. 
Commonwealth 

Rei)orter-e  .  664,4  4  3  637,74i 


Grand  Total  ...  3,4'/1.929  3.469.185 
L I  S  H  E  R  for  November  2,  1957 


19d7 


1956 


1957 


1956 


1957 


FORT  WORTH,  TEX. 
Star-Tele(?ram-iii  .  760,306  813,766 

SUr-Teletcrain-e  ..  1,691,907  1,645,716 

ISUr-Telegram-S  .  703,741  702,439 

!>ress.e  .  391,714  425,562 

Fress-S  .  193,714  191,121 

Grand  Total  ...  3,641,382  3,778,694 
FRESNO,  CALIF. 

Bee^  .  1,307,460  1,377,538 

BeoS  .  594,637  567,182 

Grand  Total  ...  1,902,097  1,944,720 

GARY,  IND. 

Post-Tribune-e  _  1,419,195  1,425,365 

Post-Tribune-S _  334,367  361,526 

Grand  Total  ...  1,753,562  1,786,889 

GLENS  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

Port.Star-m  .  685,444  664,608 

NOTE:  Poet-Star-m  sold  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  Times-e.  Linagre  of  one 
tion,  Post-Star-m,  is  given. 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 

Press-e  .  2,160.038  2,148,735 


HAMMOND.  IND. 

.  1,267.340  1,136.448 

.  488,045  540,542 


LAWRENCE.  M,VSS. 

Tribunc-e  .  891,677  829,851 

NOTE:  Tribune-e  and  Eagle-m  are 
sold  in  combination.  Linage  of  one 
edition,  Tribune-e,  is  shown. 

UTTLE  ROCK.  ARK. 

Arkansas 

Gazctte-ra  .  907,338  961,611 

{Arkansas 

Gazette-S  .  432,061  542,378 

Grand  ToUil  ...  1.339,399  1,506,989 

LONG  BEACH.  CALIF. 
Independent-m  ....  1,645,985  1,665,451 

(Independent/ 

Press-Telegram-S  .  701,551  781,588 

Press-Telegram-e  .  1,720,555  1,762,359 
Grand  Total  ...  4,068,091  4,209,398 
NOTE:  Includes  part-run  advertising: 
Indepcndent-m  186, .384  lines  (1957)  ; 
231,090  lines  (1956).  Independent/ 
Press  Telegram-S  14,076  lines  (1956). 
Press-Telegram-e  186,384  lines  (1957)  : 
231,090  lines  (1956). 

LONG  ISLAND.  N.  Y. 
Newsday-Suffolk-e  1,928,713  1,846,707 
Newsd.ny-Nassau-e  3.256,231  2.106,891 

Grand  Total  ...  4,184,944  3,953,598 


’488:w5  ‘  5io.542  ANGELES.  CALIF. 

_ _ Examiner-m  .  1,864,478  1.! 

1,755,385  1,676,990  ‘Examiner-S  .  1,090,760  1,: 

Times-m  .  3,096,752  3,i 

HARRISBURG.  PA.  .  2,519,162  2.; 

Patriot-m  .  1,356,585  1,306,966  Express-e  .  1,294,741  1,: 

(Patriot  News-S  ..  443,036  417,979  Mirror-News-e  ...  1,292,235  1,: 


Grand  Total  ...  1,799,621  1,724,945 

NOTE:  News-e  carries  the  same 
amount  of  advertising  as  the  Patriot-m. 

HARTFORD.  CONN. 

Courant-m  .  1,005,865  914,059 

ICourant-S  .  1,025,338  908,479 


Times-e  .  2,123,680  1,966,815 

Grand  Total  ...  4,154,883  3,789,353 
HOUSTON,  TEX. 

Chronicle-e  .  2,432,928  2,523,690 

•CJironicle-S  .  1,211,713  1,193,899 

P»t-m  .  1,847,990  1,930,666 

tPost-S  .  774,630  884.303 

Press-e  .  758,542  819,052 

Grand  Total  ...  7,025,803  7,351,510 
NOTE:  Chronicle-e  includes  part-run 
advertising:  98.121  lines  (1957);  98,977 
lines  (1956). 

INDIANAPOUS.  IND. 

News-e  .  1,840,256  1,776,489 

Star-m  .  1,757,048  1,735,026 

tStar-S  .  1,171,172  1,132,842 

nmes-e  .  964,713  990,065 

(Times-S  .  423,822  609,790 

Grand  Total  ...  6,157,011  6,144,212 
JACKSON.  MISS. 

Clarion  Ledger^m  .  708,267  696,182 

fCiarion  I.«edGrer 

&  News-S  .  366.595  411,447 

Daily  News-e  _  606,862  522,645 

State  Times-e  _  627,798  610,815 

Sute  Times-S  _  233,072  258,312’ 

Grand  Total  ...  2,442,594  2,399,401 

JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 

Times  Union-m  ..  1,678.398  1,6.50.964 
TTimes  Union-S  ..  704,797  718,841 

Grand  Total  ...  2,383,195  2,369,805 

JERSEY  CITY.  N.  J. 

Jersey  Journal-e  . .  989,671  965,373 

.NOTE:  Includes  part-run  advertising: 
139.376  lines  (1957):  127,401  lines 

(1956). 

KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 

|lar-e  .  1,660.290  1,601,885 

«*r.S  976.072  1,082,379 

ll'"0'-m  1.619.408  1.602,159 


Grand  Total  ...11,158,118  11,327.488 
NOTE:  Includes  part-i-un  advertising: 
Times-S  596,137  lines  (1957)  ;  394,148 
lines  (1956).  Mirror-News-e  209,490 
lines  (1957):  81.925  lines  (1956). 

*lnclude8  70.885  lines,  American 
Weekly. 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


Courier  Journal-m 

1,273,593 

1.3i)9.562 

Courier 

JoumaUS 

947,745 

1,0.58,437 

Times-e 

1.527,211 

1,591,762 

Grand 

Total  . . . 

3,748,549 

4,009,761 

LOWELL 

MASS. 

Sun-e  . . 

625,542 

688,129 

••Sun-S 

241,620 

218,867 

Grand 

Total  . . . 

867,162 

906,996 

LYNN, 

MASS. 

Item-e  . 

640,992 

607,548 

Telegram 

News-e 

464,708 

455.345 

Telegram 

News-S 

197,347 

175,035 

Grand 

Total  . . . 

1,303,047 

1,237,928 

MEMPHIS.  TENN. 

Grand  Total 


4,155,770  1,286,423 


Commercial 

Appeal-m  .  1,862,897  1.876.402 

tCommercial 

Appeal-S  .  862,089  863.7.53 

Press-Scimitar-e  ..  1,094,004  1,056,024 

Grand  Total  ...  3,818,990  3,796,179 

MERIDEN.  CONN. 

Record  Joumal-m  .  699,867  725,570 

NOTE:  Record-m  and  Journal-e  are 
sold  in  combination.  Linage  of  vns 
edition,  Record-m,  is  shown, 

MIAMI.  FLA. 

Herald-m  .  2,894,038  2,694,625 

•Herald-S  .  1,311,404  1,300,748 

News-e  .  1,183,010  1,201,078 

tNews-S  .  589,317  627,408 

Grand  Total  ...  5,977,769  6.723,859 

NOTE:  Includes  part-run  advertising: 
Herald-m  43,981  lines  (1957):  51,003 
lines  (1956).  Herald-S  134,054  lines 
(1957)  ;  134,817  lines  (1956). 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

Sentinel-m  .  1,299,752  1,316,365 

*Sentinel-S  .  346,274  3.56,5.55 

Journal-e  .  3,084,305  3.298,098 

tJournal-S  .  1,762,253  1,826,818 

Grand  Total  ...  6,492,584  6,798,436 

MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN, 

Tribune-m  .  1,466,497  1,522,114 

Star-e  .  2,178,875  2,212,6.37 

tTribune-S  .  1,292,060  1,294.265 


KNOXVILLE,  TENN. 

Jwimal-m  .  555,823  659,327  MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN, 

youmal-S  .  402,696  464,444  Tribune-m  .  1,466,497  1,522,114 

News-Sentinel-s  ..  9.57,842  992,424  Star-e  .  2,178,875  2,212,6.37 

I«ews-Sentinel-S  .  466,437  456,645  fTribune-S  .  1,292,060  1,294.265 

Grand  Total  ...  2,382,598  2,472,840  Grand  Total _  4,937,4.32  5,029,016 
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1956 

MODESTO.  CALIF. 

Bee-e  .  781,861  834,873 


MONTREAL.  CANADA 


tStar-e  . 

2,531..371 

2,68.5,159 

Gazette-m  . 

1,383,743 

1,471,363 

La  Presse-e  . 

2,620,606 

2,695,513 

La  Patrie-e  . 

146,620 

178,858 

La  Patrie-S  . 

284,054 

283,669 

Grand  Total  . . . 

6,966,394 

'<  ,316,762 

MUNCTE,  IND. 

Press«e . 

758,594 

821,286 

star-m  . 

724,046 

783,416 

••Star-S  . 

295,108 

241,970 

Grand  Total  . . . 

1,777,748 

1,346,672 

NASHVILLE.  TENN 

Banner-e  . 

1,237,388 

1,238.248 

Tennessean-m  _ 

1,219,940 

1,248,061 

Tennessean-S  _ _ 

697,089 

6.84,985 

Grand  Total  . . . 

3,154,417 

3,171.294 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

Journal  Courier-m 

446.809 

438,267 

Register-e  . 

1,453,167 

l,4.'>6,li86 

••Register-S  . 

754,931 

692,260 

Grand  Total  . . . 

2,654,907 

2,386.613 

NEW  LONDON,  CONN. 

Day-e  . 

854,050 

747,720 

NEW  ORLEANS.  LA. 

Times-Picayune-m 

t'rimes-Picayune 

2,418,520 

2,322,052 

1.065.464 

&  States-S  . 

1,018,839 

Item-e  . 

855.269 

926,424 

•Item-S  . 

517,754 

476,714 

States-e  . 

1,092,931 

1,064,805 

Grand  Total  .... 

5,903,313 

5,855,459 

NEWPORT 

NEWS,  VA. 

892»849 

362*186 

Tinr.es-Herald-e  . . . 

909,220 

Grand  Total  . . . . 

2,164,255 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

Ti  .nes-m  . 

1,939,163 

2,033,413 

Times-S  . 

2,862,156 

2,858,453 

Herald  Tribune-m 

926,628 

1,012,730 

IHernId  Tribune-S 

880,046 

965,068 

782.458 

7.35,267 

Hirror-S  . 

418,975 

389,370 

#News-m  . 

1,533,944 

1,472,078 

#News-S  . 

journal 

1,779,303 

1,703,914 

American-e  . . . . 
•Joui  nal 

976,131 

940,727 

American-S  . . . . 

481.751 

i:i8,892 

Puet-e  . 

1,020,600 

990,437 

Post-S  . 

World  Telegram 

113,355 

111,764 

&  Sun-e  . 

1,268,217 

1,214,925 

Grand  Total  . . . . 

14,982,727 

14,867,(68 

NOTE.  Includes  part-run  advertis¬ 
ing:  Mirror-m  198,015  lines  (1957): 
150,806  line4  (1956)  :  Mirror-S  160,775 
lines  (1957):  155,729  lines  (1956). 

News-m  775,564  lines  (1957);  695,806 
lines  (1956).  News-S  1,. 300,726  lines 
(1957);  1,279,933  lines  (1956).  Journal- 
American-e  104,011  lines  (1957);  113,4.32 
lines  (1956),  Journal-American-S  75,- 
779  lines  (1957);  68,799  lines  (1956). 
World  Tel.  &  Sun-e  231,520  lines 
(1957);  241,900  lines  (1967). 

Jfincludes  SPLIT-RUN  (m)  216,176 
lines:  (S)  141,577  lines. 

NEW  YORK,  (QUEENS).  N.  Y. 
Long  Island 

Press-e  .  1,419,165  1,450.438 

{Long  Island 

Press-S  .  626,456  686,101 

Grand  Total _  2,045,621  2.I36,.539 

NIAGARA  FALL,S.  N.  Y. 

Gazette-e  .  1,267,566  1,31 3,323 

NORFOLK.  VA. 
Loriger-Dispatch  & 

Portsmouth 

Slar-e  .  1,.866,881  1,732,010 

Virginian- 

Pilot-m  .  1,814,662  1,777,985 

tVirginian-Pilot  & 

Portsmouth 

Star-S  .  976,348  842,182 

Grand  Total _  4,657,781  4,352,177 

NOTE:  Includes  part-run  advertising: 


Ledger-Dispatch  &  Portsmouth  Star-e 
442,863  lines  (1957);  329,700  lines 
(1956). 

Virginian  Pilot-m  195,162  lines  (1957); 

139,993  lines  (1956). 

Virginian  Pilot  &  Portsmouth  Star-S 
262,215  lines  (1957);  163,215  lines 

(1956). 

1937  1936 

OAKLAND.  CALIF. 

Tribune-e  .  1,750,420  1,735,641 

{Tribune-S  .  829,909  830,223 

Grand  ToUl _  2,580.329  2.565,864 

{Includes  76,244  lines.  PARADE. 

OK^LAHOMA  CITY.  OKLA. 

Oklahoman-m  _ _  979,630  911,887 

Oklahoman-S  _  553,405  580,853 

Times-e  .  1,095,556  1,002,930 

Grand  Total _  2.628,591  2,495,670 

NOTE:  Includes  part-run  advertising: 
Times-e  111,138  lines  (1957);  83,966 

lines  (1956). 

OMAHA.  NEBR. 

World- 

Herald-e  (note)  .  1,287,464  1,299,199 

World-Hcrald-S  . .  790,650  849,756 

Grand  Total _  2,078,114  2,148,955 

NOTE:  World-Herald  sold  in  com¬ 
bination  Horning  and  Evening.  Lin¬ 
age  of  one  edition.  World-Herald-e,  is 
shown. 

PASADENA.  CAUF. 

Star-News-e  .  1,144,913  l,t99,358 

{Independent- 

Star  News-S  ...  474.852  427,033 

Independent-m  ...  1,074,504  1.007,413 

Grand  Total _  2,694,269  2,533,804 

PAWTUCKET,  R  I. 

Times-e  .  926,374  959,925 

PEORIA,  ILL. 

Journal  Star-e  ...  1,220,310  1,326,849 
{Journal  Star-S  .,  593.782  574,921 

Grand  Total _  1,814,092  1,901,770 

NOTE:  Journal  Star-m  and  Journal 
Star-e  sold  in  combination.  Linage 
of  one  edition.  Journal  Star-e,  is  shown. 


PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


Bulletin-e  . 

2,119.996 

2,238,342 

•fBulletin-S  . 

782,097 

692,384 

Inquirer-m  . 

1,742,177 

1.804.309 

Inquirer-S  . 

1.564,175 

1,764,929 

News-e  . 

700,735 

501,156 

Grand  Total  ... 

6,909,180 

7,001, 12Q 

NOTE:  Inquirer-m  includes 

part-run 

advertising  28,796 

ines  (1957 

). 

PHOENIX.  ARIZ. 

! 

Republic-m  . 

1,937,607 

1,816,.337  ' 

tRepublic-S  . 

764,669 

730,260  ; 

Gazette-e  . 

1.952.563 

1,816,337 

Grand  Total  . . . . 

4,634,839 

4,362,934 

PITTSBURGH.  PA. 

Post  Gazette-m  . . 

1,220,628 

1.110,474 

Press-e  . 

1,781,936 

1,696,961 

tPrees-S  . 

1,211,103 

1.086,080 

Sun  Tel<*(rraph-e  . . 

824,595 

819,702  1 

•Sun  Telegraph-S  . 

660,344 

557,.569  ! 

Grand  Total  .... 

6,598.506 

6,276.786 

PORTLAND.  ORE. 

Oregon  ian^m  . 

1,604.153 

1,594,883 

•§Oregonian-S  ... 

915,369 

933,943 

Oregon  Journal-e  . 

1,132,086 

1.228.213 

(Oregon  Journal-S 

418,290 

464,126 

Grand  Total  .... 

4,069,898 

4,221.164 

^Includes  69.185 

lines,  AMERICAN  1 

WEEKLY. 

POUGHKEEPSIE.  N.  Y. 

.New  Yorkcr-e _  879,131  868.942 

•♦New  Yorker-S  .  304,657  297,389 

Grand  Total _  1,183,788  1.166..331 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

Bulletin-e  .  1,816,701  1,779.806 

Journal-m  .  1,148,687  900.151 

tJournnI-S  .  879,042  837,908 

Grand  Total _  3,844,430  3.517,865 

QUINCY.  MASS. 

Patriot  Ledger-e  . .  744,473  746,522 

55 


1957 

19.56 

READING,  PA. 

Eagle-e  . 
Eagle-S  . 

. .  1,110,699 
..  270,148 

1,C54,22I 

281,289 

Grand  Total  . . 

..  1,380,747 

1,335,510 

NOTE:  Easle-e  and  Times-ra  sold 
in  combination.  linage  of  one  edi¬ 
tion  EaKle-e  is  shown. 


RICHMOND,  VA. 

News  Leader-e  ...  1,624,214  1,665.203 
Times  Dispatch-m  1,379,462  1,329,643 

tTHmes  Dispatch-S  940,619  995,316 


Grand  Total  ....  3,944,295  3,990,162 
RIVERSIDE,  CALIF. 

Press- 

£nterprise-m  ...  1,112,599  . 

iiPress- 

Enterprise-S  393,578  . 

Grand  Total  _  1,506,177  . 

NOTE:  Press-Enterprise-m  &  e  sold 
in  combination.  The  Full-Run  Linage 
shown  above  is  that  of  one  edition 
Press-Enterprise-m. 

Press  Enterprise-e  includes  part-run 
advertising,  22,929  lines. 


ROANOKE.  VA. 

Times-m  . 

1,105,061 

435,159 

1,124,274 

919,212 

401,912 

921,373 

World-News-e  .... 

Grand  Total  .... 

2,664.494 

2.242,497 

ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 

Democrat  & 

Chronicle-m  .... 
tDeraocrat  & 

1,511.097 

1,514,126 

Chronicle-S  .... 

976,631 

972,306 

Times-Union-e  . . . 

1,671,362 

1,625,443 

Grand  Total  .... 

4,159,090 

4,111,875 

SACRAMENTO.  CALIF. 

Bee-e  . 

1,796,602 

514,887 

479,009 

1,892,977 

530,433 

419,641 

Grand  Total  .... 

2,790,398 

2.843,051 

ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 

Globe  Democrat-m 
•tGlobe 

1,486,207 

1.237,754 

Democrat-S  .... 
Post 

727,632 

722,962 

Dispatch  (note)-e 
fPost  Dispatch 

2,079,093 

1,962,733 

(note)-S  . 

1.081,257 

1,340,697 

Grand  Total  .... 

5,374,189 

5.264.066 

NOTE:  Globe  Democrat-m  includes 
part-run  advertising:  188,723  lines 
(1957)  :  89,891  lines  (1956). 

NOTE:  Due  to  strike  the  Post-Dis¬ 
patch  did  not  publish  Sei)t.  7.  1957. 
iincludes  58,094  lints,  PARADE. 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

Pioneer  Presa-m  ..  1,238,627  1,190,753 
•Pioneer  Press-S  . .  956,466  1,023,416 

Dispatch-E  .  1,610,75:1  1,620,639 

Grand  Total -  3,805,846  3,8.34,808 


AUSTRALIA'S 

Expanding  Wealth 
Offers  Opportunities 

Investigate  the  developments 
that  are  taking  place  —  in¬ 
creased  population,  industrial 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
successes  of  over  800  U.  S. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  8500,000,000  invested 
in  Australia. 

To  kssp  In  touch  with  marktting, 
edvertidng,  publishing  and  graphic 
arts  In  Australia  read 


mSPAPERNEWS 


Fmbluhmd  /orUUghlly 

Annual  Subscription  to  U.  S.  $8 

IS  HaadHoa  St.,  Sydaey,  AastroUe 


1957  1956 

ST.  PETERSBURG,  FLA. 

I  ndependent-e  ....  734,538  752,443 

IMmes-m  .  1,930,067  1,483,808 

ITimes-S  .  810,228  698,421 

Grand  Total _  3,474,833  2,934,672 


SAN  ANTONIO,  TEX. 


Express-m  . 

tExpress-News-S  . 

News-e  . 

Light-e  . 

•Light-S  . 

1,388,590 

746,993 

1,539,674 

1,502,643 

683,891 

1.355,046 

728,232 

1,492,553 

1,516,676 

668,108 

Grand  Total  .... 

5,861,791 

5.760,615 

SAN  DIEGO,  CAUF. 

Union-m  . 

$Union-S  . 

Tribune-e  . 

1,490,624 

887,908 

1,988,925 

1,431,403 

871,298 

1,830,438 

Grand  Total  .... 

4,367,457 

4,133,139 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 

Chronicle-m  . 

tChronicle-S  .... 

Examiner-m  . 

•Examiner.S  . 

Call-Bulletin-e  . . . 

1,041,586 

709,088 

1,729,222 

1,013,970 

686,815 

642,143 

987,117 

678,617 

1.720.995 

1,086,366 

654,641 

711,775 

Grand  Total  .... 

5,822,824 

5,839,511 

N  OTE ;  Includes  part-run  advertising : 
Chronicle-m  26,264  lines  (1957);  29,942 
lines  (1956). 

Chronicle-S  32.800  lines  (1957);  26,996 
lines  (1956). 

•Includes  70.885  lines.  AMERICAN 
WEEKLY. 

SAN  JOSE.  CAUF. 

Mercury-m  . 

News-e  . 

Mercury-TJews-S  . . 

1,509,353 

1,685,160 

699,223 

1,370,003 

1,449,235 

640,617 

Grand  Total _ _ 

3,793,736 

3,459,855 

SCHENECTADY.  N.  1 

n^zotto-m  . 

Union  Star-o  .... 

1,108,762 

900,919 

1,158.920 

908.855 

Grand  Tctal  . . . . 

2.009,671 

2.067,775 

SCRANTON,  PA. 

Times-e  . 

980,225 

641,689 

897,413 

975,687 

Scrantonian-S  _ 

Grand  Total  . . . . 

1,919,327 

SEATTLE,  WASH. 

Post- 

Intelligencer-m  . 
•Post- 

Intelligencer-S  . 

Times- p  . 

Times-S  . 

1,115,442 

598,276 

1,721,156 

720,808 

1,18.5,069 

629,721 

1.758,944 

851,801 

Grand  Total  . . . . 

4,155,682 

4,425.535 

•Includes  69,185 
WEEKLY. 

lines,  AMERICAN 

SHREVEPORT,  LA. 

994.697 
.  1,140,031 
468,681 

1.052.503 

1,192.853 

635,728 

Times-m  . 

Times-S  . 

Grand  Total  . . . , 

.  2,693,309 

2,781.084 

SOUTH  BEND.  IND. 

Tribune-e  . 

Tribune-S  . . 

.  1,834,123 
613,110 

1.478.930 

640,306 

Grand  Total  ... 

.  1,947,233 

2.119,236 

SPOKANE,  WASH. 

Spokesman- 

928,952 

964,927 

652,3.52 

1,149,007 

tSnokesman- 

6:10.577 

rhronicle-e  . 

.  1.071,054 

Grand  Total  . . . 

.  2,630,583 

2.766,286 

STOCKTON.  CAUF. 

Rf*rorcl-e  . 

.  1,327,642 

1,361,826 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

Herald  Journal-e 
•|  Herald 
American-S  . . . 
Post-Standard-m 
tPost-Standard-S 

.  1,687,187 

.  719,009 
.  1,066,067 
.  417,478 

1.744.904 

733,496 

982.3.39 

438,278 

Grand  Total  ... 

.  3,889,741 

3,899,017 

TACOMA.  WASH. 

News,Tribune-e  . , 
'  News-Tribune-S  . 

..  1,369,272 
.  499,726 

1,382,124 

666,090 

Gi-and  Total  ... 

.  1,868,998 

1,938,214 

1957 

19.56 

TAMPA 

..  FLA. 

Tribune-m  . 

1,696,477 

1,640,708 

•Tribune-S  . 

857,914 

827,320 

♦•Times-e  . 

610,309 

633,460 

Grand  Total  .... 

3,164,700 

3.101,488 

TOLEDU,  OHIO 

Times-m  . 

972,980 

1,003,359 

Blade-e  . 

1,934,871 

1,896,151 

Blade-S  . 

l,l'91,912 

1,145,498 

Grand  Tutal  .... 

3,999,763 

4,044,999 

TORONTO, 

,  CANADA 

Globe  &  Mail-m  . . 

1.310,607 

1,398,648 

tTelegram-e  . 

2,216,860 

2,610,669 

Star-e  . 

2,443,657 

2,722,697. 

Star-W  . 

96,788 

120,015 

Grand  Total  .... 

6,067,912 

6,762.02‘» 

NOTE:  Telegram' 

-e  includes 

part-run 

advertising  31,449 

lines  (1957). 

TRENTON.  N.  J. 

Evening  Times-e  . . 

1,083,644 

1,083,443 

♦•Times 

Advertiser-S  . . . 

413,476 

387,463 

Trentonian-m  .... 

671,581 

743,998 

Grand  Total  .... 

2,168,601 

2.214,904 

TROY, 

N.  Y. 

Re<'ord-m  . 

1,002,091 

1,086,631 

NOTE:  Record-m  and  Times-Record-o 

sold  in  combination.  Linage  of  one 

edition  liecord-m  is  shown. 

TULSA, 

.  OKLA. 

Tribune-e  . 

1,669,737 

1,598,739 

World-ni  . 

1,549,624 

1,605,954 

World-S  . 

668,003 

576,881 

G»  und  Total  .... 

3,668,264 

3,780.574 

UNION  CITY,  N,  J, 

Hudson  Dispatch-m 

762.192 

729,015 

UTICA 

.  N.  Y. 

Observer 

Uispatch-e  . 

900.047 

922,817 

♦•Observer 

Dispatch-S  . 

430,436 

413.057 

Pre«s-m  . 

1.129,048 

1.091,93U 

Grand  Total  .... 

2,460,131 

2,427,804 

WASHINGTON.  D.  < 

C. 

Nfws-e  . 

1,025,217 

886,081 

Post  &  Times- 

Herald-m  . 

2,396,419 

2,494,546 

•§Post  &  Times- 

Herald-S  . 

976,617 

1,001,681 

Star-e  . 

2,614,376 

2,724,254 

tStar-S  . 

1,169,215 

1,199,827 

Grand  Total  . . . . 

8,181,844 

8,305,889 

WATERBURY,  CONN. 

American-e  . 

1,078,477 

1,122,983 

Republican-S  . 

391,818 

413,151 

Grand  Total  . . . . 

1,470,295 

1,536,134 

WESTCHESTER  COUNTY 

MACY  GROUP.  N.  ' 

y. 

Maraaroneck 

Times-e  . 

696,684 

620.806 

Mount  Vernon 

Argus-e  . 

749,878 

717,866 

New  Rochelle 

Standard-Star-e. 

820,985 

738,693 

Ossining  Citizen- 

Register-e  . 

573,462 

628,902 

Peekakill  Star-e  . . 

430,664 

403,998 

Port  Chester 

Item-e  . 

716,239 

679,216 

Tarrytown  News-e  657,654 

664,434 

Yonkers  Herald 

Stateaman-e  . . . . 

828,156 

777,283 

NOTE:  The  Juurnal-m  and  Sentint|.s 
are  sold  in  combination.  Linage  of  qm 
edition  Journsi-m  is  shown. 
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WORCESTER,  MASS. 

Telegram-S  .  624,326  693,441 

Telegram-m  .  874,676  9t7,N| 

Gazette-e  .  1,123,067  l,2oi,8S 


Grand  Total 


2,622,069  2,863,214 


YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 
Vindicator 

Telegram-e  .  1,511,952  l,}814n  I 

I  Vindicator 
Telegram-S  ....  936,856  947,111 1 


White  Plains  Reporter 
Dispatch-e  .  954,935 

Grand  Total  ,..,6,228,657 

WICHITA,  KANS. 

Deacon-e  .  873,742 

•Beacon-S  .  419,220 

Eagle-m  .  1,555,605 

tEagle-S  .  628,208 

Eagle-e  .  1,243,174 


913,993 

5,835,190 


951,622 

386,541 

l,682,58!t 

643,403 

1,281,746 


Grand  Total  .... 

2,448,808 

2.328.NI  1 

FIGURES  1 

SUPPLIED  1 

BY  PUBUSHERS  I 

1957 
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ABERDEEN,  S.  D. 

American-News-e  . 

318,642 

314,114 

American-News-S  . 

166,796 

169,141 

Grand  Total  . . . 

485,338 

484,111 

ABILENE,  TEX. 

Reporter-Newa-m  . 

818,776 

681, IK 

Reporter-News-e 

839,888 

676, 4M 

Reporter-News-S  . 

361,340 

430,nt 

Grand  Total  . , . 

2.020.004 

1,788,73 

ALTOONA.  PA. 

Mirror-e  . 

932,316 

941,18 

APPLETON-NEENAH-MENASHA,  1 

WIS. 

1 

Post-Crescent-e  ... 

1,399,384 

1.386,48 1 

BATTLE  CREEK.  MICH.  1 

Enquirer  &  News-e 

928,932 

910,66 

Enquirer  &  News-S 

316,699 

314,611 

Grand  Total  ... 

1,245,631 

1,226.66 

BIG  SPRING,  TEX. 

Ilerald-e  . 

386,386 

390,444 

Uerald-S  . 

182,997 

208,96 

Grand  Total  . . . 

669,383 

699,141 

BURLINGTON,  VT. 

Free  Presa-m  .... 

736,080 

697,161 

CANTON,  OHIO 

Repository-e . 

1,715,098 

1,464,464 

Kepository-S  . 

791,112 

969,16 

Grand  Total  . . . 

2,606,210 

2,4S4,W 

CARBONDALE-HERRIN- 

MURPHYSBORO,  ILL. 

.Southern 

Illino!sian-e  . . . . 

365,652 

393,W 

Southern 

Illinoisian-S  . . . . 

72,268 

67.944 

Grand  Total  . . . 

437,920 

461,666 

CASPER.  WYO. 

Tribune-Herald-e  . 

442,368 

400,646 

Star-m  . 

838,660 

288,611 

Tribune-Herald  & 

Star-S  . 

149,044 

110,714 

Grand  Total  . . . 

930,062 

799,1N 

CHAMPAIGN-URBANA, 

ILL.  ^ 

Courier-e  . 

683,786 

666,111 

Courier-S  . 

266,760 

320,661 

Grand  Total  . . . 

840,646 

886,161 

CHILUCOTUE.  OHIO 

Gazet  te-e  . 

676.676 

647,HI 

CORPUS  CHRISTI,  TEX. 

Caller-m  . 

.  1,338,162 

1.315,971 

Times-e  . .  •  •  • . 

,  1,863,870 

1.279,494 

Caller-Times-S  . . ' 

.  365,148 

397,48 

Grand  Total  . . . 

,  3,057,180 

2,990,806 

DAVENPORT.  IOWA 

Times-e  . 

.  1,147,464 

1.167, W 

Democrat-S  . 

444,430 

422,714 

U«mocrat-d  . 

.  767,088 

838,640 

Grand  Total 


4,719,949  4,945,900 


WINSTON  SALEM,  N.  C. 

Journal-m  .  978,331  882,729 

Journal  & 

Sentinel-S  .  438,896 


Grand  Total 


1,417,227 


406,224 

1,288,953 


Grand  ToUl  ...  2,358,972  2,424,176 

DAYTONA  BEACH.  FLA. 
JoumaUin 

DECATUR.  ILL. 

Herald  &  ... 

Review-me  .  1,018,290  95S,^ 

Herald  &  Review-S  416,962  448,106 

Grand  ToUl  ...  1,435,252  1,402.3« 

(Continued  on  page  58) 
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or  time  on  the  air,  writing  television  commercials,  or 
marketing  a  new  product. 

The  new  Printers’  Ink  is  a  sales  instrument  of  in¬ 
comparable  power  for  you  who  sell  to  the  national 
advertising  market.  Printers’  Ink  offers  a  larger  audi¬ 
ence  of  advertising  executives  than  any  other  pub¬ 
lication  in  the  field.  Reaches  more  sales  executives 
than  the  next  two  advertising  publications  combined. 
Delivers  more  —  by  far  —  total  executive  circulation 
(ad  manager  to  president)  among  manufacturers  than 
any  other  advertising  publication. 


Applause  continues  with  each  issue.  In  countless 
ways,  the  men  who  sell  and  advertise  in  the  nation’s 
market  place  are  saying  the  new  Printers’  Ink  helps 
them  in  their  business. 

This  is  another  achievement  of  the  new  Printers’ 
Ink.  More  than  ever,  it  delivers  what  they  want  and 
need:  Quick  and  accurate  reporting  and  analysis, 
from  their  point  of  view,  of  events  in  the  trade  and 
events  in  the  world  which  can  affect  their  decisions. 
The  latest  techniques  and  approaches  to  problems  — 
whether  in  designing  an  ad,  buying  publication  space 
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1957  1958  1957  1956  GUELPH.  0\T. 

KEXNEWICK-PASCO-RICHLAND,  NORRISTOWN,  PA.  Mercury-e  .  642,486  667  471 

WASH.  Times-Herald-e  ...  705,359  755,589 

Tri-City  Herald-^  .  482.545  480,599  HAMILTON,  ONT. 

Tri-City  Herald-S  .  158,942**  132,636  OGDEN.  UTAH  Spcctator-e  .  2,203,106  2,127,SSl 

- - Standard- 

Grand  Total  ...  641,487  613,235  Examiner-e  ....  748,929  739,966  KAMLOOPS,  B.  C. 

**I)oe8  not  include  FAMILY  Standard-  Sontincl-d  .  241,946  267,9IS 

WEEKLY.  Examiner-S  _  196,304  216,505 

-  -  KELOWNA,  n.  C. 

KINGSTON,  N.  Y.  Grand  Total  ...  944,233  956,471  Courier-d  .  189,180  132.102 

Frecman-e  .  676,004  667,590  NOTE:  Above  recap  does  not  include  (KeKan  as  daily  Sept.  9,  1957). 

FAMILY  WEEKLY. 

LINCOLN,  NEB.  KIRKLAND  LAKE,  ONT. 

908,474  907,928  OIL  CITY-FRANKUN,  PA.  Northern  News-e  .  302,147  293,263 

883,190  851,368  Derrick-m  .  339,301  311,367 

291,130  336,896  News-Herald-e  ...  239,476  177,073  MEDICINE  HAT,  ALTA. 

-  — — -  -  -  News-e  .  604,88  1  541.053 

Graid  Total  ...  2,082,794  2.096,192  Grand  Total  ...  678,777  488,440 

MOOSE  JAW.  SASK. 

MADISON.  WIS.  ORLANDO,  FLA.  Times  H.rald-e  ...  647,808  643,991 

Capital  Times-e  ..  1,061,578  1,014.650  Sentinel-m  .  1,368,150  1,311,856 

Wis.  State  SUr-e  .  1,363,712  1,288,406  NANAIMO.  B.  C. 

Joumal-m .  1,059,086  1,039,794  **Sentinel-Star-S  .  602,224  498,760  Free  I’ress-e  .  453,091  518,51! 

I  Wis.  State  -  - 

Journal-S  .  536,347  488,418  Grand  Total  ...  3,334,086  3,099,012  NORTH  BAY,  ONT. 

- —  -  —  NOTE:  Includes  part-run  advertising  Daily  Nugget-e  ...  671,110  561  0*9 

Grand  Total  ...  2,657,011  2.542.S62  646,812  lines  (1957):  421,414  lines 

lincludes  59,367  lines  PARADE.  (1956).  ORILUA,  ONT. 

!07.963  **Does  not  include  FAMILY  WEEKLY.  Packet  &  Times-e  .  283,861  251  45’ 

MARSHALL,  TEX. 

ews  Messenger-c  3.59,506  377,370  PARIS.  TEX.  OSHAWA,  ONT. 

ews  Messenger-S  216,104  204,638  New*-e  .  329,674  300,468  Times-Gazette-e  ..  684,785  618,717 

- - -  - News-S  .  165,235  160,642 

Grand  Total  ...  675,610  682,008  -  -  OTTAWA,  ONT. 

Grand  Total  ...  484,809  461,110  }Citizen-e  .  1,749,017  1,762,510 

MOLINE-ROCK  ISLAND.  ILL.  JIncludes  WEEKEND  MAGAZINE 

!'gus-e  .  1,020,488  887,376  PENSACOLA,  FLA.  and  comic  section. 

ispatch-e  .  1,028,510  976,584  Joumal-m  .  905,198  823,788 

- - News-Journal-S  ..  826,692  340,802  PEMBROKE.  ONT. 

Grand  Total  ...  2,048,998  1,863.960  News-e .  641,508  663,654  Observer-e  .  219,468  . 

-  -  (Began  as  daily  April  22,  1957). 

Grand  Total  ...  1,873,298  1,728,244 

PENTICTON,  B.  C. 

PINE  BLUFF.  ARK.  Herald-d  .  181,046  . 

Commercial-e  _  541,924  508,622  (Began  as  daily  Sept.  9.  1967). 

**Commercial-S  . .  148,022  160,892 

-  -  PORT  ARTHUR.  ONT. 

Grand  Total  ...  689,946  659,414  News  Chronicle-e  .  826,043  838.196 

**FAMILY  WBaaCLY  42,378  lines  not 

in  above  figures.  PRINCE  ALBERT,  SASK. 

Herald-e  .  403,946  367,665 

POTTSTOWN,  PA. 

Mercury-m  .  873,236  868,700  QUEBEC  CITY,  QUE. 

Chronicle- 

RAPID  CITY,  S.  D.  Telegraph-e  -  352,84  4  323,702 

Journal-e  .  469,154  622,074  Le  Soleil  & 

Jouraal-S  .  201,964  197,400  L’Evenement- 

-  -  Joumal-e  .  1,805,037  l..')07,043 

Grand  Total  ...  671,118  719,474 

SARNIA,  ONT. 

764,843  844,330 


Sept.  Linage 
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DENISON,  TEX. 

.  345,4.50 

.  144,981 


Herald-e 

Herald-S 


Grand  Total 


422,730  Star-m  . 

Journal-e  . 

Journal  &  Star-S 

484,86? 

283,557 


Journal-e 

Joumal-S 


Grand  ToUl  ...  736,567  768,425 

GRAND  FORKS,  N.  D. 

Herald-meS  .  565,898  66-5,205 

GREEN  BAY.  WIS. 
Press-Gazette-e  ...  1,280,720  1,319,346 


Banner-e 

Banner-S 


Grand  Total  ...  364,424  340,898 

GREENWICH,  CONN. 

Time-e  .  476,672  453,418 

GRENADA,  MISS. 

Sentincl-Star-e  . . .  12,937  12,873 

HUNTINGTON,  W.  VA. 

Advertiser-e  .  1,030,964  993,197 

Herald-Dispatch-m  1,023,447  1,009,952 

•Herald- 

Advertiser-S _  396,211  400,681 


MONTEREY,  CALIF, 
Peninsula  Herald-e  874,762  809.704 


MONTGOMERY.  ALA. 

Advertiser-m  .  929,726  1,063,972 

Advertiser-S  .  .391,062  414,708 

Journal-e  .  943,138  1,060,682 


Grand  Total  ...  2,430,622  2,403,830 
*Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 

66,761  lines;  (1937);  48,200  lines 

(1956). 

(X)MIC  WEEKLY  11,274  lines  (1937): 

7,512  lines  (1956). 

HYANNIS,  MASS.  NEW  BEDFORD,  MASS. 

Cape  God  Standard-  Standard  Times-e  .  843,052  902,132 

Times-e  .  405,846  398,104  |Standard-Times-S  263,617  293,011 

JOHNSTOW'N,  PA.  Grand  Total  ...  1,106.669  1,195,143 

Tribune-  §Includes  PARADE  59,371  lines  (1957); 

Democrat-d .  1,047,242  1,036,370  54,885  lines  (1956). 


Grand  Total 


Observer-e 


Star-m 


SUDBURY.  ONT. 

Star-e  .  901,698  782,093 

TIMMINS,  ONT. 

Press-e  .  461,736  482,024 

VANCOUVER,  B.  C. 

tSun-e  .  2,4  1  4,77  8  2,404,164 

Province-m  .  1,357,633  1,601,346 

tincludes  WEEKEND  MAGAZINE 
125,073  (1957)  ;  130,438  (1956). 

WELLAND,  ONT. 

Tribune-e  .  640,187  636,349 

WOODSTOCK,  ONT. 
Sentinel-Review-e  .  471,660  533.326 


HOW  IF  1  HAD  SOME, 
^  COPIES  OF  J, 
Editor  &  Publisher 
^'Xthis  would  be 
__;5lPAftA0ISE.^ 


ROCK  ISLAND  (See  Moline) 


SALISBURY.  N.  C. 

.  515,760  511,632 

.  213,374  194,978 


Grand  Total 


SAN  ANGELO.  TEX. 

Times-m  .  609,434  583,576 

Standard-e  .  627,550  556,444 

Standard-Times-S  .  261,450  293,818 

Grand  ToUl  ...  1,498,434  1,433,838 


ADVERTISING 
LINAGE  SERVICE 


SIOUX  FALLS.  S.  D, 
Argus-Lender-e  . . .  636,818 

Argus-Leader-S  . .  246,204 

Grand  Total  ...  883,022 


AUGUSTA.  GA. 

1957  195* 

Chronicle-m  (Note)  765,681  730,328 

Cbronicle-S  .  249,463  311,303 

Grand  ToUl  ...  1,016,134  1,041,631 
NOTE:  Chronicle-m  sold  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  Herald-e. 

Includes  PARADE  67,677  (1957): 

65,340  (1956). 


SUPERIOR.  WIS. 

>  .  671,592  596,106 


Telegram-e 


DON'T  get  caught  in  a  spot  like  this  —  without 
E  &  P!  Be  prepared!  Subscribe  NOW!  Editor  & 
Publisher  will  follow  you — even  to  Paradise  Island. 

Name  . 

Address . 

City .  Zone .  State . 

Company  . 

Mail  check  to 

Editor  &  Publisher 

1475  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK  36.  N.  Y. 

$6^  a  year,  V.  S.  and  Canada — all  other  countries,  tl0.00 


WAUKEGAN.  ILL. 

News-Sun-e  .  1,088,654  1,003,300 


WILMINGTON.  DEL. 
News-Journal-meS  1,560,143  1,603,841 


BLUEFIELD,  W.  VA. 
Telegraph-m  (Note)  441,602  423,161 

**Telegraph-e  _  237,540  202.606 

Grand  Total  ...  679,142  6  25.866 

NOTE:  Telegraph-m  sold  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  Sunset  News-e. 

**Includes  FAMILY  WEEKLY  48.344 
(1957)  ;  26,806  (1956). 


CANADA 


CALGARY,  ALTA. 

.  1,646,491  1.670,675 


Herald-e 


CHARLOTTETOWN,  P.E.I. 
Guardian-m  .  420,860  507,626 


COLUMBIA.  S.  C. 

.  864.669 

.  462,338 

.  685,710 


SUte-m  . 

*Sute-S 

Record-m 


CHATHAM.  ONT. 

.  619,962  653,268 


Grand  ToUl  ...  2,012,617  2.048.( 
•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY 
67,488  (1957);  48.132  (1956). 


EDMONTON,  ALTA. 

5  .  1,777,378  1,719,957 


Journal-e 


HAVERHILL.  MASS. 
«  .  553,170 


GALT,  ONT, 
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BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 


A  Scholarly  Wrap-up 
Of  Communications 


By  Prof.  Roscoe  Ellard 


Nnr  York:  Harper  &  Brothers.  391  pp. 

t4.M. 


tion  of  public  concern;  freedom 
to  publish  it,  to  take  a  stand  on 
an  issue,  and  argue  for  it.  It  is 
not  often  our  government  or 
Korea’s  per  se  closes  meetings 
or  withholds  documents.  Usually 
it  is  a  bureau  chief  or  depart¬ 
ment  head  who  covers  an  seeks 
to  escape  public  light,  even 
though  his  acts  are  those  of  a 
public  servant,  paid  for  by  the 

ously  since  1905.  Korea — in  my  ®  money. 

Sometimes  pressure  groups 
furnish  to  reporters  and  editor¬ 
ial  writers  a  tempting  plethora 
of  facts  favorable  to  them. 


MSPONSIBIUTY  IN  MASS  C»M-  .  "  ..  i 

MUNICATION.  By  Wilbur  Schramm,  opinion  at  least — IS  the  only 


country  in  the  Orient  not  only 
ready  for  democracy  but  want- 
"ihe  way  of  the  transgressor  ing  it.  Korea  is  the  best  ideologi- 
from  competence  in  public  in-  ^achhead  m  the  Far  East 
formation  is  hard.  That  came  Occidental  concepts  of  the 
home  to  me  anew  on  a  recent  ^Josest  approach  to  liberty  in 
assignment  to  Korea.  I  was 
ordered  to  examine  Korean 


the  world. 

Mass  communication 


both 


the  Japanese  more  than  they 
feared  North  Koreans. 

Immediately,  goons  wrecked 
the  newspaper  plant.  One  can 
criticize  the  Korean  govern¬ 
ment’s  acts  by  criticizing  Rhee’s 
puppet  ministers,  or  the  Na¬ 
tional  Assembly — but  not  Presi¬ 
dent  Rhee,  the  virtual  dictator. 
His  name  is  sacrosanct.  Many 
“opposition  papers”  exist.  That 
leads  per^ns  in  Korea  and  out 
of  it  to  conclude  that  Korea 
has  a  “free  press.” 

Yet  the  opposition  is  always  in 
the  form  of  an  opinion,  quite 
They  neglect  or  smother  aspects  unsupported  by  fact.  It  opposes 
not  so  favorable.  Sometimes  an  official  underling  or  the 
state  legislatures  pass  laws  whole  Administration  Party.* 
restricting  media  freedom,  or  Therein  lies  a  subtle  thwart- 
establish  confiscatory  taxes  for  ing  of  communication  freedom 
media  critical  of  sown  public  in  Korea — duplicated  in  other 


newspapers’  current  and  poten-  widely  understandable  and  6e-  ^,,9.  Dr  i.  Ed^ar^  Ger^M  ^krts  of  ^e  world  Both  con- 
tial  role  in  solving  that  rubbled,  hevahle  is  a  sine  qua  non  for  University  of  Minnesota  tent  and  implication  in  Mr. 

batUe-ground  nation’s  “major  any  form  of  r^P^sib  e  fr^-  ^  exceHent  volume  to  Schramn’s  book  explain  that 

^  iSo  It  such  laws  taken  to  the  Supreme  often  subtly  camouflaged  situa- 
Korea  had  been  racked  since  ^L-k^ -*^“1“  it  were  left  to  m^  Court,  as  late  as  the  decade  from  tion. 

to  decide  whether  we  should  ^  Gerald  told  Korean  newspapers,  without 

have  a  government  without  «ie  the  other  day  he  was  extend-  exception-opposition  and  gov- 
.nt  newspapers,  or  newspapers  !"f  waiting  to  include  ernment-owned  alik^are  daily 

Bumedly  temporary,  cut  South  ‘  /  o-ovemment  I  should  attempts  to  short-pass  over  political  pamphlets  whose  edi- 

Knrenn  rpjsnnwM  nnH  inrliiBtrv  wiinoui  A  goveninieiii,  i  snuuiu  ,  . _ _ _ i:..: _ 1 _ _ ... 


1905  by  plundering,  “protec¬ 
torate”  Japanese.  Since  1945 
the  artificial  38th  parallel,  pre- 


Korean  resources  and  industry  ^  , 

from  the  peninsula’s  only  adequ-  hesitete  to  choose  newspa- 


ate  hydro-electric  power — in 
Red  North  Korea.  In  1950  came 
the  “police  action”  against  Red 
dictator  aggression. 

Ideological  Beachhead 

Yet  Korea  was  and  is  inde¬ 
fatigable.  Napoleon  observed 
that  “a  general’s  greatness  is 
revealed  only  in  adversity.”  So 
be  it  written  for  Korea  contmu- 

Sept  Linage 
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pers  without  a  government.’ 

Every  short-coming  of  mass 
communication  I  found  in  Korea 
was  a  short-coming  made  clear 
with  meticulous  research  in  this 
“Responsibility  in  Mass  Com¬ 
munication”.  Professor  Schramm 
of  Stanford  University  in  this 
ninth  volume  on  the  economics 
and  the  ethics  of  society  deals 
factually  with  our  growing  con¬ 
cern  about  the  responsibility  of 
communication  toward  various 
publics. 

Korea’s  Great  Need 

Korea’s  problems  of  stabiliz- 
****  ing  herself  as  an  independent 
858,932  nation  depend  upon,  not  only  a 
vastly  improved  mass  communi- 
690.518  cation,  but 


the  First  Amendment. 

Administrative  Sword 

The  British  government  held 
wartime  rationing  of  newsprint 
effective  for  more  than  a  dozen 
years.  Other  books  discussing 
the  nine-life  marauder  —  that 


tors  write  political  opinions  to 
each  other.  Eighty-nine  percent 
of  the  Korean  public,  including 
rice-paddy  farmers,  can  read 
the  native  Longul  script  to  the 
level  of  second-year  middle 
school — equivalent  to  the  Ameri 
can  high  school.  Yet  Korean 
freedom  of  speech  and  publica-  editorials  and  news  stories  are 


tion  in  the  United  States  was 
not  forever  fixed,  aes  triplex,  by 
the  Peter  Zenger  trial  in  1735 — 
are:  “Freedom  of  Information,” 
by  Herbert  Brucker,  editor  of 
the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant, 

(Macmillan),  “The  Right  to 
Know,”  by  Kent  Cooper  of  the 
Associated  Press,  (Farrar,  opinionated  and  slanted. 
Straus,  Cudahy),  and  “The  Peo¬ 
ple’s  Right  to  Know,”  by  Har¬ 
old  L.  Cross,  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors,  (Colum- 


written  in  a  style  and  vocabu¬ 
lary  comparable  to  our  Foreign 
Affairs  Quarterly,  or  the  Politi¬ 
cal  Science  Review.  They  use 
many  Chinese  ideographs,  that 
only  the  university  graduate — 
about  10  percent  of  the  Korean 
public — can  understand.  News  is 


‘Wrong  and  Unrealistic’ 


An  act  of  the  National  As¬ 
sembly  may  be  vehemently  but 
in  general  criticized  by  an  op¬ 
position  paper  as  “wrong  and 
unrealistic.”  But  the  opinion  of 


_  LEVITTOWN.  PA.  v  .  . . -r-r  - - . 

"'5^ .  766,116  690.518  catlOn,  but  upon  a  vastly  hia  Tlnivercitv  PretscI 

BriwPcou^'r  '’'***'  changed  medium  of  information  t  ^  "  j 

that  at  least  80  percent  of  the 

WoJw|  IJr.szo  and  belfeve.  same  of  Korea’s  are  violently  restricted,  not 

.  .!!!:!!!  communication  problems  are,  in  by  law  but  by  an  administrative  spelled  out  for  the  reader 

Gr.nd  ToUl  ...  1,426,386  1,505.990  one  form  Or  another,  nroblems  of  Damocles.  While  I  ^  terms  that  show  him 

was  there,  one  newspaper  how  the  act  deleteriously  affects 


1,426,386  1,505,990  one  form  or  another,  problems 
PATERSON,  N.  j.  in  the  United  States.  All  of 


M38:o9l  i.K?  problems  obstru^etpub- 


Grsnd  Total 


lie  information  in  four-fifths  of 
2,089,050  2,057,990  the  World 


„  ,  SALEM,  ORE. 

«piui  Journal-e  .  929,355 

Of««on  Statesman-m  776,982 
w»*on  SutiMman-S  207,678 


994.757  Professor  Schramn  poses  five 
8ii’,875  communication  questions — sev-  munists!” 
m,758  questions,  indeed,  in  each 

Grand  Toui  ...  1,914,015  2,023,890  of  five  areas :  freedom,  the  right 
SCRANTON,  PA.  to  know,  truth  and  fairness. 


Wbune-m  . . . 
iSerantonian-S 

Grand  Total 


641,689 

397,413 


y9,943  popular  art,  responsibiliy. 


919,135  Press 


freedom:  We  cannot 


one 

gently,  I  thought,  criticized  the  life  and  welfare  of  the 
Rhee’s  policy  of  having  young  Korean  farmer,  merchant,  la- 
school  girls  march  through  the  borer,  or  clerk, 
streets  during  school  hours.  The  artifical,  unrealistic,  gov- 
chanting  “Down  with  the  Ckim-  ernment-fixed  rate  of  exchange 

for  the  hwan  is  alluded  to  as 
The  editor  pointed  out  that  “unrealistic.”  But  never  did  I 
young  girls  know  little  about  the  see  it  explained  in  facts  of 
political  situation,  and  that  reader-applied  economics  how  it 
school  hours  for  children  should  was  unrealistic,  to  convince  the 
be  occupied  with  the  three  R’s.  mass  of  Koreans  that  the  rate 


,  •  tne^udM  PARADE "Isoizz?  0967)*;  assume  freedom,  even  in  the  He  proposed  that  university  of  exchange  was  used  far  more 
0  (i9o6).  United  States,  merely  because  students  volunteer  to  march  a/-  to  create  millionaires  among  the 

ter  school  hours  to  din  into  Administration’s  political  hench- 
public  consciousness  the  political  men — from  the  annual  $300 


.  WILKES  BARRE,  PA.  we  wTote  a  guarantee  of  it  into 

KNord-m  .  641,124  717.822 

^mt».Le«der-c  ...  1,030,391  1,056,702  OUr 
•“dependent-S  - 


First  Amendment,  Mr. 
662,475  601,716  Schramn  recalls.  There  should 

Grand  Total  ...  2,223,990  2,276!240  be  freedom  to  obtain  informa- 
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slogan.  It  appeared  to  me  in  million  of  American  aid— far 
passing,  that  Koreans  feared  (Continued  on  page  60) 
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VISITORS'  DAY  at  the  plant  of  the  newly  established  Lima  (Ohio) 
Citizen  saw  this  queue  of  interested  persons  stretch  nearly  a  block  for 
several  hours.  Co-publishers  James  A.  Howenstine  and  Sam  Kamin 
estimated  14,000  strolled  through  the  building,  a  former  woolen  mill. 


Wrap-up 

{Continued  from  page  59) 


more  than  for  the  welfare  of 
the  Korean  public. 

Aid  money  passes  through  a 
government  agency.  Fertilizer, 
machinery,  raw  cotton,  are  pur¬ 
chased  at  600  hwan  to  the 
American  dollar.  These  products 
are  distributed  to  farmers, 
manufacturers  and  construction 
companies  at  prices  ranging 
from  1000  to  2000  hwan  to  the 
dollar,  plus  police  protection 
money  to  insure  delivery. 

When  I  asked  a  Korean  editor 
— in  private  he’d  admitted  he 
well-knew  about  this — why  he 
didn’t  set  forth  specific  facts 
so  Korean  masses  could  under¬ 
stand  wherein  it  was  skin  off 
their  noses.  Instead,  he  too  was 
calling  the  fixed  exchange  “un¬ 
realistic,”  and  wryly  he  replied, 
quite  realistically: 

“Because  my  publisher 
wouldn’t  let  me  print  it.  If  he 
did,  he  would  no  longer  have  a 
paper  and  I  would  no  longer 
have  a  job.” 

Similar  Hindrances 

This  restricted  freedom  of 
mass  communication — through 


esoteric  language  and  ideo¬ 
graphs,  and  opinions  never 
translated  into  understandable 
reader  -  identification  fact  s — 
blatantly  obtains  in  this  strate¬ 
gic  country  in  which  truthful, 
widely  comprehensible  public  in¬ 
formation  is  vitally  important  to 
the  West’s  outpast  in  Asia. 

Origin  of  Slogan 

Dr.  Schramn  has  here  pro¬ 
duced  a  major  contribution  of 
extraordinarily  high  order  to 
the  history  and  responsibility 
of  the  communicating  media  of 
newspapei*s,  magazines,  radio, 
movies,  television,  and  popular 
art.  Out  of  it  all  comes  an 
eerie,  wailing  echo  of  the  warn¬ 
ing  of  that  Irish  orator,  John 
Philpot  Curran.  In  1790,  Mr. 
Curran,  urging  the  right  of 
election  in  Ireland,  declaimed: 

“It  is  a  common  fate  of  the 
indolent  to  see  their  rights  be¬ 
come  a  prey  to  the  active.  The 
condition  upon  which  God  gave 
liberty  to  man  is  eternal  vigi¬ 
lance.  If  he  breaks  that  condi¬ 
tion,  servitude  is  at  once  the 
consequence  of  his  crime  and 
the  punishment  of  his  guilt.” 

From  that  we  condensed  our 
slogan  for  democracy: 

“Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price 
of  liberty” 

See  Gerald,  Cooper,  Cross, 
Brucker — and  Schramm,  et  al. 


2  Are  Promoted 
On  L.A.  Mirror-News 

Los  Angeles 

James  Bassett,  formerly  city 
editor  of  the  Mirror-News,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor  replacing  Philip 
H.  Ault. 

H.  Durant  Osborne,  assistant 
city  editor,  becomes  city  editor. 

Mr.  Bassett,  a  veteran  of  23 


Osborne  Bassett 


years  with  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  and  Mirror-News,  joined 
the  latter  in  1948  as  political 
editor.  Mr.  Osborne  came  to  the 
Mirror-News  in  1949  following 
experience  as  city  editor  of  the 
Sacramento  Union. 

• 

Memorial  Gift 

Frederick,  Md. 

The  furnishings  for  the  entire 
ground  floor  of  the  new  R.  Paul 
Smith  Dormitory  at  Hood  Col¬ 
lege  are  a  memorial  to  the  late 
Robert  E.  Delaplaine,  co-pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  News  and  Post. 


Obituary 

John  W.  Cutler,  60,  head  of 
the  news  bureau  of  radio  sta¬ 
tion  WEOK  in  Poughkeepsie, 

N.  Y.,  and  formerly  a  sports 
writer  for  the  old  New  York 
Siin;  Oct.  22. 

«  a  * 

J.  William  James,  74,  retired 
newspaperman  and  publicist; 
Oct.  23.  He  was  formerly  an 
editorial  writer  for  the  Newton 
(Conn.)  Bee  and  formerly  with 
the  Detroit  (Mich.)  News. 

«  «  * 

Robert  0.  Dyer,  72,  head  of 
suburban  circulation  at  the 
Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press,  and  a 
veteran  of  more  than  60  years 
in  the  newspaper  business;  Oct 
17.  He  was  sports  writer  and 
court  reporter  and  later  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Journal.  He  was  also 

with  the  New  York  World-Tele¬ 
gram,  and  the  Columbus  (Ohio) 
Citizen  before  going  to  Pitts¬ 
burgh  in  1931. 

*  *  • 

Jean  Marie  Morin,  43,  edu¬ 
cation  columnist  for  the  Mont- 
real  (Que.)  Daily  La  Presse,  of 
a  cerebral  hemorrhage;  Oct  24. 
He  joined  La  Presse  in  1943 
after  several  years  of  editing 
and  publishing  a  French-lan¬ 
guage  digest. 
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” Great  strides  have  been  made 
in  the  arts  and  methods  of  mass 
communications,  hut  the 

newspaper  continues  to  be 
the  bedrock  of  automotive 
advertising  programs.  ” 

Rhys  M.  Sale 

President,  Ford  Motor  Company 
of  Canada,  Limited 


EXCERPT  FROM  AN  ADDRESS  TO 
THE  ANNUAL  CONVENTION 
OF  THE  NEWSPAPER 
ADVERTISING  MANAGERS’ 

ASS  N.  OF  EASTERN  CANADA 


Canadian  daily  newspaper  publishers  association 


55  Univarsity  Avanua  •  Toronto  1,  Ontario 
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Mr.  A.  Mutt  Starts  in  to  Plar  the  Races 


King  Signs  Syd  Hoff 
About  ‘Mutt  and  Jeff 


By  Janies  L.  Collings 


Syd  HofF  lives  a  sweet  life.  serious  artist,  Syd,  according 
He  takes  his  two  daughters  to  to  King,  “became  the  biggest 
school  in  Miami  Beach,  Fla.,  independent  cartoonist  in  the 
plays  handball  for  two  hours,  business.” 
lies  around  the  beach  after  a 

good  swim,  eventually  gets  Beachcomber 

around  to  the  drawing  board.  Next,  according  to  Syd,  he  be- 
The  sun  is  wai-m  on  big,  blond  biggest  dyed-in-the- 

,  wool  beachcomber  in  the  busi- 
In  such  atmosphere  the  artist  j^ggg  ”  This  was  because  he  and 
1ms  done  two  cartoon  books,  ^is  family  were  living  on  Long 
three  childrens  books  (fourth  jgjand 

on  the  way) ,  advertising  draw-  „„  ‘  «  » 

ings,  TV  animated  commercials  ^^en  the  golden  fingers  of 
and  cartoons  for  the  slicks.  success  touched  his  broad  shoul- 
The  sweet  life  will  become  an  cartwnist  moved  to 

even  busier  one  on  January  6  Miami  Beach.  His  explanation: 
when  King  Features  Syndicate  ‘‘'y^njers  in  New  York  got  to 
will  market  his  “Laugh  It  Off,”  ^riyhten  me  because  I  had  to 

a  daily  one-column  gag  panel 

less  than  two  inches  deep  in-  beachcomber. 

eluding  title  and  caption.  In  Now,  he  says,  he  never  wears 

other  words,  “a  small-sized  shoes  except  when  visitors  fly 

panel  drawn  by  a  big-name  art-  flown  from  the  North. 

ist,”  as  King  says.  Shoes  or  no  shoes,  it’s  a  sweet 


nONAMETm 

HOTaiOi 


INS  to  Move 
Soble’s  Story 
Of  Espionage 


Convicted  Soviet  agent  Jack 
Soble’s  own  story  of  “How  I 
Spied  on  the  U.S.,”  revealing 
details  about  Russia’s  espionage 
activities  in  this  country,  has 
been  acquired  by  International 
News  Service. 

Soble,  a  naturalized  American 
citizen  and  his  wife,  Myra,  were 
seized  by  the  FBI  early  this 
year.  They  confessed  and  now 
serving  prison  terms. 

New  Yorker  who  based  his  first  Smith’s  Love 

King  effort,  “Tuffy,”  a  comic  a1  Smith,  over  lamb  chops  corning:  “Hello,  Al.  How  are  Installments 

strip,  on  his  experiences  grow-  in  an  Italian  restaurant,  was  re-  *cnow,  when  l  die  q^^e  announcement  by  Kings- 

ing  up  in  Manhattan.  He  is  membering  his  25  years  with  7  bury  Smith,  INS  vicepresident 

also  the  man  described  by  “Mutt  and  Jeff.”  He  spoke  of  ^  i  general  manager,  said  the 

James  Thurber  as  “the  only  Bud  Fisher,  who  created  the  '  .  j  $o,000  in  Bud  s  manuscript  is  being  edited  and 

cartoonist  in  this  country  prac-  strip  50  years  ago  this  month;  divided  into  installments  by  Jack 

ticing  folk  art.”  of  escape,  of  security,  of  salary  T  ■  i  i  t  Lotto,  INS  feature  writer,  for 

The  cartoonist  says  he  isn’t  increases.  *''*®*‘®*>^  release  beginning  Sunday,  Nov. 

sure  what  Mr.  Thurber  meant,  as  easy  to  get  Al  to  talk  “I  was  always  looking  for  10,  as  part  of  the  regular  INS 

but  he  is  certein  his  career  be-  ^he  strip  as  some  way  to  find  security,”  Al  service. 

gan  after  selling  a  cartoon  to  make  Buster  Keaton  explained.  “We  finally  settled  “We  regard  this  dramatic 

the  New  Yorker.  Before  this  g^^jie  but  this  he  said:  ^  business  in  Vermont.  It  story,  which  will  run  about  12 

he  had  a  scrambled  education  ’  o-  f  v  was  a  beautiful  vacation  spot  installments,  as  one  of  the  most 

and  scrambled  ambitions.  isua  risner  was  an  eccentric,  Rustics.’  My  interesting  and  important  news- 

Once  on  the  wav.  however.  A  ^ wife  and  I  rented  out  cabins  on  features  we  have  ever  made 

i  H  the  lake.  I  loved  drawing  there,  available  to  our  clientele,”  Mr. 

be  sociable  and  generous.  ,  Z  c»  M.t.  j 

®  and  it  was  a  good  way  to  get  Smith  said. 

“I  got  two  raises  from  him,”  from  Bud. 

Al  said.  “The  first  was  for  $25,  <_,  v  •  ,  Cross-checking 

the  second  for  $75,  and  one  .,  /  ^  business  grew  so  much 

year  after  I  was  on  the  scene,  between  my  jjj._  Lotto  began  editing  and 

or  in  1933,  I  was  making  $200.”  cross-checking  the  raw  manu- 

Mutt  and  Jeff/  We  finally  de-  g^ript  several  months  ago.  In  the 
Another  Raise  ^“®tics  and  course  of  this  work,  he  called 

did  in  1941.  With  much  regret,  qjj  bureaus  and  correspond- 

He  smiled.  You  know,  fol-  I  just  couldn’t  give  up  the  gnfg  fbe  U.S.  and  abroad  to 
lowing  this,  Fishers  secretair  strip.”  ^.beck  names,  places,  etc.,  men- 

gave  me  another  raise  of  $40.  S^,bie»g  manuscript. 

Thats  as  much  as  I  can  give  hirst  Love 

you  without  his  knowing  it,  she  a  luncheon  guest  asked  Al  espionage  activities  in  this  coun- 

said  to  me.  Funny  thing  is,  he  what  he  thought  it  was  about  try  since  1940,  his  various  other 
must  have  seen  the  new  total  “Mutt  and  Jeff”  that  has  kept  spy  assignments  for  Russia  in 
when  he  signed  my  check  but  jt  going  all  these  years  as  one  European  countries,  his  confer- 
he  never  said  anything  about  of  the  top  humor  strips.  ences  in  Moscow  with  officials, 
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Joy*  IrVIfl^ ...yiho  draws  and 
writes  Pottsy  .  .  .  comes  from  a  lonp 
line  of  cops  — ftrandfalher,  father,  and 
ancles  wore  the  star.  Started  as  a 
police  reporter  on  New  York  Globe  . . . 
later  created  “Collier's  Cops.”  Has 
large-t  collection  of  policiana  in  the 
world,  including  thousands  of  badges 
•  •.and  is  a  member  of  more  than  200 
Police  Departments  in  the  U.S.! 

Editor  ec  publisher  for 


Comicest  cop! 

The  most  comic  cop  in  comics  made 
his  debut  in  the  New  York  News  last 
year. .  .flashed  his  star  on  Sundays  only 
. . .  hut  (juickly  built  an  audience  of  fans 
and  following. 

Pottsy  is  the  pride  of  the  station 
house  set,  the  finest  of  the  finest,  human, 
sympathetic,  lovable... who  sheds  his 
warmth  like  a  radiant  heater . . .  spreads 
laughter  and  chases  gloom  as  well  as 
crime!  Though  caricatured,  he  is  no 
Keystone  comic.  As  a  cop,  he  is  as  close 
to  the  community  as  a  counterman  in  a 


popular  diner,  the  head  barber  in  a 
four-chair  shop,  or  the  dispenser  at  a 
corner  tavern  — has  the  inside  track  to 
the  source  of  all  human  humor,  the 
common  people. 

Syndicated  as  a  Sunday  only  fea¬ 
ture,  in  standard  third  and  tabloid  half 
pages.  A  gag  and  humor  strip,  each  of 
the  episodes  packs  a  full  laugh  by  itself 
. . .  helps  the  make-up  man  when  the  ad 
volume  varies . . .  and  is  a  natural  for  the 
family  trade!  Ask  for  preview  proofs 
and  prices.  Phone,wire,or  write— today ! 


Chicago  Tribune-New  York  News 

o  1*  ■  News  Building,  New  York 
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Walter  Locke 
Dies;  Editor, 
Philosopher 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Walter  Locke,  editor,  poet, 
philosopher,  journalist,  and  No. 
1  citizen,  died  at  his  home  here 
Oct.  23  after  a  brief  heart  ail¬ 
ment.  He  was  82  years  old. 

Mr.  Locke,  senior  editor  of  the 
Dayton  Daily  News,  wrote  a 
chatter-column,  “Trends  of  the 
Times,”  which  appeai'ed  in  all 
of  the  Cox  newspapers.  He  be¬ 
gan  this  chore  in  1929  and  foi¬ 
ls  years  he  turned  out  seven 
columns  a  week.  On  his  75th 
anniversaiy  he  gave  himself  a 
present — he  cut  down  to  five 
columns. 

Born  ‘A  Hillbilly’ 

Walter  Locke  was  born  at  St. 
Mary’s,  West  Virginia,  March 
16,  1875,  a  “hillbilly  from  the 
mountains.”  As  a  lad  of  nine  in 
1884,  he  went  to  Nebraska.  There 
he  found  buffalo  chips  being  used 
for  fuel,  and  people  were  living 
in  sod  houses. 

His  formal  schooling  was  of 
short  duration.  While  he  never 
finished  high  school,  he  became 
a  teacher  at  the  age  of  16,  by 
the  mere  passing  of  an  examina¬ 
tion  for  a  certificate.  First,  he 
taught  Nebraska  immigrant  chil¬ 
dren,  and  later,  Seminole  In¬ 
dians  at  mission  schools  in  the 
Oklahoma  Territory. 

However,  his  grandchildi-en 
called  him  “Doc  Locke”  in  honor 
of  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Hu¬ 
mane  Letters  conferred  on  him 
in  1948  by  Antioch  College,  Ohio. 

Young  Walter  was  an  avid 
reader,  so  much  so  that  at  the 
age  of  12  his  eyes  failed  him. 
This  handicap  led  him  to  devote 
himself  to  observations  and 
thoughts.  He  filled  the  store¬ 
house  of  his  mind  with  Bible  and 
poetry  quotations. 

Kdiior  Since  1927 

Mr.  Locke’s  first  newspaper 
work  was  on  the  Nebraska 
State  Journal  in  Lincoln.  His 
first  job  was  getting  out  an 
agricultural  supplement.  When 
the  publisher  folded  the  supple¬ 
ment  a  year  later,  he  liked  Mr. 
Locke’s  writings  so  w-ell  he  hired 
him  as  an  editorial  writer. 

As  an  editorial  writer,  Mr. 
Locke  fought  for  non-partisan 
election  of  judges  and  school  and 
municipal  officers.  He  fought 
against  the  power  of  the  rail¬ 
roads  and  against  pork  barrel 
legislation.  As  a  citizen,  he  was 
head  of  a  reform  group  that 
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brought  the  initative  and  refer¬ 
endum  to  Nebraska. 

Through  many  of  his  22  years 
on  the  State  Journal,  Mr.  Locke 
helped  interpret  George  Norris, 
famed  liberal  senator,  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Nebraska,  and  the  nation. 

In  1927  he  was  employed  as 
editor  by  the  Dayton  Daily 
News. 

Mr.  Locke’s  fir.st  book,  “A 
Cash  Transaction,”  was  fiction 
and  was  published  in  1930.  In 
1945,  many  of  his  essays  were 
collected  in  “John  Halcyon’s 
Father,”  and  later  essays  were 
published  in  “Halcyon  Days  and 
the  Year  at  the  Whistling  Post.” 
His  writings  were  described  as 
“distilled  wisdom.” 

His  one  son,  Francis  P.  Locke, 
has  been  associate  editor  of  the 
Dayton  Daily  News  since  1947. 

• 

Hearst  Team 
On  Moscow  Visit 

William  Randolph  Hearst  Jr., 
president  and  editor  of  Hearst 
Newspapers,  was  to  arrive  in 
Moscow'  Saturday,  Nov.  2,  with 
Frank  Conniff,  national  news 
editor,  and  Bob  Considine,  cor¬ 
respondent. 

This  is  the  first  trip  back  to 
Moscow  by  Jlr.  Hearst  and  Mr. 
Conniff  since  tw’o  years  ago 
when  the  series  of  interviews 
they  had  there  became  a  Pulitzer 
prize  winner.  It  w'ill  be  Mr. 
Considine’s  first  visit  to  Rus¬ 
sia. 

• 

One  After  Another 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Richard  J.  Hartford,  assistant 
city  editor,  Hartford  Times,  has 
completed  a  series  of  21  articles, 
entitled,  “How  A  Newspaper  Op¬ 
erates.”  The  stories,  accom¬ 
panied  by  art,  w'ere  originally 
designed  to  mark  Newspaper 
Week.  “Once  I  got  started,”  he 
said,  “I  found  there  was  more 
than  enough  material  to  go  be¬ 
yond  the  w'eek’s  observance.” 


Bias  Denied 
By  Newspaper 
Women’s  Club 

The  New  York  Newspaper 
Women’s  Club  has  denied 
charges  made  by  a  resigned 
member  that  it  is  not  a  demo¬ 
cratic  organization. 

Miss  Gertrude  Samuels,  New 
York  Times,  said  she  resigned 
from  the  club  because  its  Con¬ 
stitution,  in  effect,  excludes 
Negi-o  newspaper  women  and 
members  of  the  foreign-lan¬ 
guage  press. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the 
club,  at  its  monthly  meeting 
Oct.  28  in  the  clubrooms  in 
Hotel  Biltmore,  issued  a  state¬ 
ment  denying  that  anyone  is 
barred  by  race,  creed  or  color 

Miss  Samuels,  who  has  won 
three  of  the  club’s  annual 
awards,  made  these  charges  in 
a  letter  to  club  members: 

“Obtuse  and  .4rclialc’ 

“Its  biases  continue  to  be  in¬ 
corporated  in  obtuse  language 
in  an  archaic  Constitution  which 
keeps  out  the  bona  fide  working 
Negro  newspaper  women  of  this 
city  and  also  members  of  the 
foreigh- language  press.  For 
years  I  have  tried  to  fight  this 
pi-ejudice  in  the  club. 

“During  the  past  year,  be¬ 
cause  the  club  has  so  few  mem¬ 
bers  and  has  been  losing  mem¬ 
bership,  the  president  asked  us 
for  our  opinions  as  to  how  to 
rescue  the  club  from  its  di¬ 
lemma.  My  opinion,  which  I  of- 
fei-ed  to  circulate  at  my  own 
expense  back  in  July,  was  buried 
by  the  board,  because,  I  have 
been  informed,  my  views  con¬ 
stitute  a  minority  of  one  and 
there  have  been  pleas  to  ‘drop 
the  subject.’ 

“In  this  year,  of  all  years, 
in  the  wake  of  Little  Rock,  how 
can  any  self-respecting  profes¬ 
sional  group  ‘drop  the  subject?’” 

The  board  of  directors, 
through  the  club  president.  Miss 
Guin  Hall,  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  issued  the  following 
statement : 

“The  membership  recently 
voted  against  changing  the  Con¬ 
stitution  to  include  many  clas¬ 
sifications  of  publishing,  among 
them  weekly  newspapers,  trade 
papers,  foreign-language  news¬ 
papers  and  news  magazines. 
The  majority  ruled,  as  it  does 
in  any  democratic  organiza¬ 
tion.  Any  charges  that  the  Con¬ 
stitution  is  undemocratic  and 
biased  are  unfounded.” 


Ray  Baumgardner 


Twin  Milestone 
Of  INS  Veteran 

Dallas,  Tei 

Ray  Baumgardner,  Southwest 
division  manager  of  Internation¬ 
al  News  Service,  was  honored 
recently  when  he  reached  a  twin 
milestone  in  his  long  career- 
the  completion  of  50  years  as  i 
newsman  and  his  25th  anniver¬ 
sary  with  INS. 

Mr.  Baumgardner,  manager 
of  the  INS  Dallas  bureau  for 
the  past  25  years  and  a  news¬ 
man  since  1903,  was  hon¬ 
ored  at  a  dinner  in  the  Dallas 
Press  Club  by  his  former  and 
present  associates,  and  Texas 
publishers,  for  his  50  years  in 
the  business.  INS  Sales  Man¬ 
ager  William  C.  Wilson  gave 
him  an  engraved  gold  watch 
and  a  plaque  on  behalf  of  INS. 

The  71-year-old  newsman  be¬ 
gan  as  a  cub  reporter  for  the 
old  Muncie  (Ind.)  Times.  He 
graduated  from  Georgetown 
University  and  practiced  law  for 
two  years  but  returned  to  re¬ 
porting  on  the  Indianapolis  Star 
and  worked  for  the  Associated 
Press  and  several  Texas  news¬ 
papers  before  joining  INS. 


Torre  Case  Nov,  7 

Marie  Torre’s  appearance  in 
Federal  Court  on  an  order  to 
divulge  the  source  of  informa¬ 
tion  in  a  news  story  was  post¬ 
poned  to  Nov.  7,  by  request  of 
counsel  this  week.  Miss  Torre 
is  TV  columnist  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune. 
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7  China  Visa 
Hopefuls  Hold 
Their  Places 

By  endell  S.  Merick 

I  P  Correspondent 

Hong  Kong 

The  “trenchcoat  brigade” 
waiting  for  visas  to  Red  China 
is  down  to  a  squad  of  seven 
newsmen.  The  others  who  were 
here  last  August  have  given  up 
—temporarily — and  gone  back 
to  their  home  bases. 

One  of  them,  Tillman  Durdin 
of  the  .Veto  York  Times,  has 
been  on  the  road  through  South¬ 
east  Asia  much  of  the  last 
month.  The  others  here  are 
James  Burke  of  Time-Life,  Guy 
Searls  of  CBS,  Gordon  Walker 
of  the  Christian  Science  Moni¬ 
tor,  John  Roderick  of  Associated 
Press,  Robert  Elegant,  Neu's- 
vceek,  and  me. 

Frankly,  it  was  fine  having 
more  competitors  in  town — for 
awhile — but  it  was  hectic,  and 
yours  truly  is  just  as  happy  to 
see  life  return  to  normal.  For 
one  thing,  the  regulars  here 
were  having  their  brains  picked 
night  and  day — too  frequently 
at  night.  .And  as  will  happen,  the 
newcomers  can  be  a  nuisance 
dredging  up  new  angles  to 
stories  the  regulars  did  weeks 
and  months  ago. 

.Annoying  Inquiry 

It  also  got  annoying  having 
someone  ask  “when  do  you  think 
the  Chinese  will  give  you  visas?’’ 

If  anyone  benefited  from  the 
influx  of  reporters,  it  was  the 
Foi-eign  Correspondents  Club. 
It  nomally  is  a  rare  occasion 
when  more  than  two  honest  to 
goodness  correspondents  are  on 
the  premises  at  one  time  (there 
are  only  a  score  of  us  living  in 
Hong  Kong,  and  home  life,  oddly 
enough,  is  more  popular  than 
going  out  at  night). 

At  the  height  of  border  watch, 
a  young  Naval  officer  inquired 
of  Lee,  the  number  one  barten¬ 
der,  “how  come  such  a  crowd 
at  the  bar?’’ 

“Correspondents!”  grinned 
Lee,  who  next  to  money,  likes  to 
make  drinks. 

(Jiief  Source  of  Tips 

That  floored  the  questioner, 
who  had  been  here  before,  and 
wlio  had  been  baffled  on  one 
^sit  how  to  explain  to  his  girl 
friend  why  she  couldn’t  meet 
one  of  those  dashing  foreign 

correspondents. 

Someone  else  here  also  is  hav¬ 


ing  a  quieter  time.  He’s  Fei  Ti¬ 
ming,  publisher  of  the  com¬ 
munist  newspaper  Ta  Kung 
Pao.  He  became  the  chief  source 
of  tips  as  to  w'hen  visas  might 
be  forthcoming.  Actually,  Fei 
knew  about  as  much  as  we  did. 
But  he  received  visits  from  the 
waiting  press  several  times 
daily,  was  lunched  and  dinnered 
just  on  the  slim  chance  he  really 
might  have  a  clue. 

If  anyone  asks  me.  I’d  say 
this  is  the  “reading  post”  for 
Red  China,  not  the  “listening 
post.”  Everyone  was  keyed  up 
to  spring  aboard  a  train  for 
the  frontier.  Sitting  ai'ound 
waiting  was  hard  on  the  nerves. 
And  frankly,  it’s  going  to  be 
something  of  an  anti-climax 
when  the  visas,  if  they  do,  get 
issued. 

A  w'ord  of  advice  though — 
don’t  run,  walk  back  to  Hong 
Kong  next  time.  It’s  a  fair  guess 
that  there’ll  be  plenty  of  notice. 

I  personally  have  NOT  got  my 
bags  packed — I  don’t  have  that 
many  clothes. 

And  if  anyone  in  Wa.shington 
should  have  the  opportunity,  he 
can  tell  John  Foster  Dulles  that 
Emile  Landau,  owner  of  the 
Parisian  Grill,  has  put  up  a 
standing  offer  of  free  drinks  for 
him  for  being  responsible  for 
all  those  correspondents  de¬ 
scending  on  Honk  Kong.  “I  only 
wish  they’d  stayed  longer,”  says 
Emile. 

• 

Protest  Reiiewetl 
On  China  Poliey 

Chicago 

A  new  protest  against  the 
State  Department’s  limitations 
on  the  entry  of  U.S.  newsmen 
into  Red  China  has  been  filed 
by  the  Inland  Daily  Press  .As¬ 
sociation. 

Robert  M.  White  II.  editor  and 
co-publisher  of  the  Mexico 
(Mo.)  Ledger,  wrote  a  letter  to 
Secretary  of  State  John  Foster 
Dulles  reaffirming  a  position 
taken  by  the  association  in 
February,  1957,  that  a  free  peo¬ 
ple’s  right  to  know  is  directly 
related  to  the  right  of  a  free 
press  to  cover  the  news. 

• 

Bruns  in  P.O.  Job 

AVasiiington 

Franklin  R.  Bruns  Jr.,  stamp 
columnist,  has  been  appointed 
director  of  the  Division  of 
Philately  in  the  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment.  For  the  past  six  years 
he  had  been  curator  of  the  Di¬ 
vision  of  Philately  and  postal 
history  at  the  Smithsonian  Insti¬ 
tution.  Previously  he  w’as  phila¬ 
telic  editor  of  the  New  York 
Sun. 


IN  THE  ACT — Assigned  fo  cover 
Ihe  Hallowe'en  parade,  Ed  Adams, 
chief  photographer  of  the  New 
Kensington  (Pa.)  Dispatch,  de¬ 
cided  to  dress  for  the  occasion. 
He  won  a  prize.  Reporter  Martha 
Cannon  went  along  in  a  Figaro 
makeup. 


2  Bureau  Chiefs 
Appointed  in  UP 

San  Francisco 

Appointment  of  new  United 
Press  bureau  managei's  at  San 
Francisco  and  Los  .Angeles  was 
announced  this  week  by  Richard 
A.  Litfin,  manager  of  the  Pacific 
Division. 

John  Madigan,  former  radio 
news  manager  of  UP  in  New 
York,  was  named  San  Francisco 
manager,  replacing  Henry 
Rieger,  who  became  manager  of 
the  Los  Angeles  bureau.  Mr. 
Rieger  replaced  William  E.  Best, 
who  resigned  to  enter  public  re¬ 
lations  work. 

Joined  In  'Ll 

Mr.  Madigan  joined  the  UP  in 
Boston  in  194.3  after  working  as 
a  reporter  on  the  Burlington 
(Vt.)  Daily  News  and  St.  .Al¬ 
bans  (Vt.)  Daily  .Messenger. 

Mr.  Rieger  joined  the  UP  in 
1940  and  rejoined  on  permanent 
basis  in  San  Francisco  in  1945. 
He  has  been  San  Francisco 
bureau  manager  since  19.5.3. 

• 

Chicago  Chief  Nauietl 
By  New  York  Times 

Austin  C.  Wehrwein,  form¬ 
erly  financial  editor  and  colum¬ 
nist  for  the  Chicago  Sun-Times, 
has  been  named  chief  of  the 
Chicago  bureau  of  the  Neiv 
York  Times. 

Mr.  Wehrwein  won  a  Pulitzer 
Prize  for  editorial  writing  while 
he  was  with  the  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Journal  and  later  he 
worked  for  Time  magazine. 


Reporter 
Confidence 
Case  in  Japan 

Tokyo 

A  judge  ordered  the  release 
of  a  reporter  held  three  days  by 
government  prosecutors  for  re¬ 
fusing  to  tell  the  source  of  a 
news  story. 

The  prosecutors’  demand  for 
further  detention  for  Kazuhiro 
Tatematsu,  34,  was  rejected  by 
the  court  on  the  ground  there, 
was  no  fear  of  concealment  of 
evidence. 

Earlier,  four  investigators 
searched  the  Yomiuri  Shimhun 
reporter’s  home  for  40  minutes. 

Prime  Minister  Nobusuke 
Kishi  told  newsmen,  “the  gov¬ 
ernment  and  liberal-democratic 
party  have  never  supported  the 
arrest  of  the  reporter.”  He 
added:  “I  have  neither  intention 
to  place  a  gag  on  the  freedom  of 
press,  nor  intention  to  put  re¬ 
porting  under  control  by  legis¬ 
lation.” 

A  member  of  Parliament  sued 
Yomiuri  Shimbun  for  printing 
a  news  story  which  said  he  was 
suspected  of  taking  bribes.  Ta¬ 
tematsu  wrote  the  story  but  re¬ 
fused  to  divulge  his  source.  He 
was  arrested. 

The  Japan  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  and  Editors  Association 
protested  it  as  “A  grave  in¬ 
fringement  of  freedom  of  the 
press  and  information.” 

“Whether  the  Yomirui  report 
falls  under  libel  or  not  will  bo 
made  clear  as  a  result  of  coming 
deliberations,  but  in  this  investi¬ 
gation,  it  is  extremely  unjusti¬ 
fied  to  arrest  the  writer  who 
handled  the  report,”  said  the 
protest. 

Asahi,  Japan’s  largest  news¬ 
paper,  declared:  “For  a  news¬ 
man  not  to  di.scuss  his  news 
source  is  an  established  moral¬ 
ity  ..  .  from  ancient  times  in 
the  newspaper  world — East  or 
West.’” 

Dire<’lor  of  National 

San  Francisco 

Donald  E.  Mason,  with  the 
San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin’s  re¬ 
tail  advertising  staff  for  nine 
years,  has  been  advanced  to  new 
duties  as  national  advertising 
sales  director.  He  will  work  with 
Maloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt,  C-B 
representatives.  Mr.  Mason,  41, 
has  been  handling  department 
store  and  specialty  ship  ac¬ 
counts. 
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Students  Hit 
Dailies’  ‘Low 
Standards’ 


Saskatoon 

Twenty  delegates  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Western  Canadian 
University  press  here  Oct.  28 
unanimously  adopted  a  resolu¬ 
tion  saying  “low  standards  and 
unfair  practices”  on  many  Cana¬ 
dian  daily  newspapers  discour¬ 
age  university  students  from  en¬ 
tering  journalism. 

WCUP  is  an  organization 
comprising  college  newspapers 
in  the  four  western  provinces. 
The  resolution  will  be  submitted 
to  a  Canadian  University  Press 
meeting  in  Montreal  in  Decem¬ 
ber. 

The  resolution  was  introduced 
by  delegates  from  the  University 
of  British  Columbia  student 
newspaper,  the  Vbyssey. 

Criticism  of  newspapers  in¬ 
cluded:  getting  interviews  by 
misrepresentation;  selecting 
facts  out  of  context;  biased  in¬ 
terpretation;  use  of  emotionally 
charged  language  to  slant  news 
stories;  onesided  presentation  of 
controversial  issues;  improper 
handling  of  crime  news;  and 
discrimination  in  favor  of  promi¬ 
nent  persons  “whose  position  can 
influence  newspaper  policy.” 

The  resolution  said  university 
newspapers  from  time  to  time 
had  been  guilty  of  similar  prac¬ 
tices  in  “unfortunate  attempts 
to  simulate  the  ideas  of  the  large 
metropolitan  newspapers.” 

It  also  said:  “newspapers  gen¬ 
erally  have  failed  to  demonstrate 
any  significant  interest  in  uni¬ 
versity  journalism  via  means  of 
personal  contacts.  Scholarships 
and  training  programs.” 


43  %  of  Liquor  Acl 
Budget  in  Papers 

Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

The  distilled  spirits  industry 
is  investing  more  than  $110 
million  a  year  in  advertising  and 
sales  promotion,  representing  an 
increase  of  more  than  50%  in 
seven  years,  according  to 
Francis  M.  Fitzmaurice,  vice- 
president  of  Four  Roses  Distill¬ 
ers  Company.  He  told  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Liquor  Package 
Stores  Association  that  27%  of 
the  annual  investment  is  made 
in  national  magazines,  43%  in 
local  newspapers,  10%  in  local 
outdoor  and  transportation  ad¬ 
vertising  and  20%  in  point  of 
purchase  advertising. 


Little  Rock 

(Continued  from  page  11) 


the  story  was  plainly  presented 
to  the  audience  in  a  CBS-TV 
film  clip  picturing  the  beating 
given  to  Alexander  Wilson, 
Negro  reporter  from  Memphis. 

“This  picture  of  Alex  Wilson 
is  the  whole  tragic  story  of 
Little  Rock,”  Mr.  Mays  summed 
up. 

Mr.  Hicks  elaborated  on  the 
Wilson  story.  He  sought  to  make 
plain  that  the  fact  that  the  four 
Negro  reporters  had  arrived  at 
the  school  before  the  nine  Negro 
pupils  and  had  borne  the  brunt 
of  the  attack  while  the  children 
had  slipped  almost  unnoticed 
into  the  school  was  not  “part  of 
a  plot.”  The  three  besides  him¬ 
self  were  Mr.  Wilson,  Moses 
Newsom,  Baltimore  Afro-Amer¬ 
ican,  and  Earl  Davey,  a  photog¬ 
rapher. 

“I’m  not  brave  enough  to 
make  myself  that  sort  of  a  de¬ 
coy,”  he  said.  “I  don’t  think  the 
white  reporters  had  any  respon¬ 
sibility  to  protect  their  Negro 
brothers,”  he  added.  “In  the 
tradition  of  the  profession, 
their  job  was  to  report  the 
story  first.” 

Real  Comradeship 

Dr.  Fine  declared  there  was 
“real  comradeship  among  the 
reporters.”  He  said  he  would 
have  been  more  badly  hurt  than 
he  was,  had  not  other  reporters 
thrown  a  cordon  around  him. 

“Together  we  fought  our  way 
out  of  a  mob,”  he  said.  “My 
shame  and  regret  is  that  we 
whites  did  not  stick  with  the 
Negroes  in  the  same  way.” 

Mr.  Hicks  said  that  would 
have  been  impossible.  When  the 
four  were  attacked  by  a  mob 
of  700  to  1,000,  even  FBI  agents 
in  the  crowd  could  not  and  did 
not  come  to  their  rescue,  he 
said. 

When  the  question  was  asked, 
“Where  were  the  ix)lice  when 
the  newspapei-men  were  being 
beaten?”  Mr.  Considine  said  he 
asked  the  police  the  same  ques¬ 
tion.  “‘We’ve  got  to  live  here 
after  you  bums  leave’  was  the 
reply  I  got.” 

Toward  the  end  of  the  debate, 
Cecil  Brown,  NBC-TV  news 
commentator  and  club  president, 
asked  this  question: 

Up  Against  a  Wall 

“Have  northern  reporters  lost 
the  capacity  to  communicate  a 
southern  story”  Have  the  south¬ 
erners  built  an  iron  curtain 
around  themselves?  Have  we 


now  lost  communication  with 
the  South?” 

“Two  years  ago  I  felt  I  could 
get  the  story  and  tell  it  cor¬ 
rectly,”  Mr.  Allison  replied.  He 
explained  he  used  to  take  off  his 
coat,  his  wrist  watch,  and 
mingle  with  the  crowd.  “But  the 
situation  has  changed,”  he 
added.  “Today  I  feel  I  am  up 
against  a  hard  wall.  Apparently 
now  there  is  a  solidified  convic¬ 
tion  in  the  South  that  the  re¬ 
porter  from  the  North  is  going 
to  do  everything  wrong.” 

“Why  didn’t  the  reporters  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  best  elements  of  the 
South  and  put  their  statements 
into  the  story?”,  was  another 
query. 

“The  best  elements  were 
afraid,”  Dr.  Fine  answered. 
“They  said,  ‘Don’t  quote  us.’ 
Even  Winthrop  Rockefeller 
would  not  be  quoted,  saying  he 
did  not  want  to  muddy  the 
waters.” 

Mr.  Considine  said  he  was 
“thrilled  to  know  Ben  Fine  and 
to  be  part  of  a  profession  who 
produced  men  like  him  and 
others  who  underwent  the  tur¬ 
moil  at  Little  Rock.” 

“It  was  one  of  the  few  times 
in  my  life  I  have  been  physi¬ 
cally  scared,”  he  said.  “I  had  a 
feeling  I  was  standing  by  an 
open  gas  jet,  as  yet  unlighted, 
that  could  have  burst  into  a 
terrible  conflagration.” 


Daniels,  Oakes  Edit 
Wilson’s  Letters 

Jonathan  Daniels,  editor  of 
the  Raleigh  (N.C.)  News  and 
Observer,  and  John  B.  Oakes, 
editorial  writer  for  the  New 
York  Times,  have  been  named 
to  a  committee  to  plan  a  de¬ 
finitive  edition  of  the  papers  and 
letters  of  Woodrow  Wilson. 

Other  members  besides  Mr. 
Daniels,  whose  father  was  a 
member  of  Wilson’s  cabinet,  and 
Oakes,  are  Francis  B.  Sayre, 
former  high  commissioner  of  the 
Philippines,  and  Arthur  Schle- 
singer  Jr.,  professor  of  History 
at  Harvard  University. 


Million  for  Motorola 

Chicago 

Motorola,  Inc.,  will  spend  $1,- 
000,000  in  newspaper  ads  (Leo 
Burnett  Co.)  during  the  next 
two  months  to  exploit  the  fea¬ 
tures  of  its  1958  television  sets. 
The  campaign  include  a  series 
of  12  full-page  ads  in  more  than 
100  key  markets. 


Preston  Raps 
Press  Antics 
At  Little  Rock 


Cleveland 

Extremist  reporters  on  both 
sides  stirred  up  mob  feelings 
at  Little  Rock,  Dickson  Preston, 
who  covered  the  integration 
story  for  the  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers,  said  in  a  talk  re¬ 
cently  to  members  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  here. 

Representatives  of  a  Little 
Rock  television  station  egged  on 
anti-integration  white  students, 
he  said. 

“I  heard  one  TV  man  tell 
students  to  ‘go  on  and  yell 
chicken’  at  other  white  students 
who  wouldn’t  join  their  demon¬ 
stration,”  he  said.  “His  TV 
partner  yelled  at  white  students 
standing  by  quietly,  ‘Why  are 
you  just  standing  there?  Why 
don’t  you  do  something’?” 

Mr.  Preston,  who  is  former 
world  news  editor  of  the  Clevt- 
land  Press,  said  Benjamin  Fine, 
education  editor  of  the  New 
York  Times,  represented  the 
other  editorial  extreme. 

“Fine  asked  the  kind  of  que^ 
tions  that  would  get  anyb^y’s 
hackles  up,”  Mr.  Preston  re¬ 
marked.  “He  symbolized  to 
Southerners  the  kind  of  ‘Yankee 
reporting’  they  dislike.” 

Mr.  Preston  said  most  of  the 
254  newspaper,  radio  and  TV 
men  who  covered  the  Little  Rock 
story  behaved  with  dignity  and 
restraint. 

Much  of  the  mob  antics,  he 
said,  were  done  for  the  benefit 
of  TV  audiences. 


Single  Food  Editor 
Instead  of  Four 

Providence,  R.  I- 
Food  news  and  features  for 
the  Providence  Journal,  Evening 
Bulletin  and  Sunday  Journal 
are  being  prepared  by  one  editor 
instead  of  four,  as  of  Nov.  1. 

Mrs.  Mae  B.  Keighley  of 
Wakefield,  R.  I.,  now  is  the  edi¬ 
tor  in  charge  of  food  news  for 
all  three  papers,  replacing  a 
system  under  which  each  paper 
has  used  its  own  food  writers 
Mrs.  Keighley  has  been  food  edi¬ 
tor  for  the  Journal. 

Mrs.  Keighley  received  a  de¬ 
gree  in  home  economics  from  the 
University  of  Rhode  Island  and 
did  graduate  work  in  dietetic 
at  University  Hospital  in  Balti¬ 
more.  She  is  a  member  of  the 
American  Dietetics  Association. 
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ABBY,  fhe  advice  to  the  troubled 
columnist,  otherwise  known  as  Abi¬ 
gail  van  Buren  (Mrs.  Morton  Phi¬ 
lips,  at  home  in  California),  is 
greeted  by  Druzella  Lytle,  women's 
editor  of  the  Honolulu  Advertiser. 
Abby  spoke  to  several  groups  of 
women,  teen  agers,  and  hospital¬ 
ized  soldiers. 


peared  in  Problem:  To  promote  diversi-  Proved  adaptable  and  flexible; 

fled  product  line  against  special-  established^  Chrysler  s  style 
ized  competition.  leadership  in ’57 ;  and  has  pushed 

Solution:  Page-and-a-half  Chrysler  sales  to  record  highs, 
space  units  in  national  maga-  n-  •  .  .  « 

zines  with  heavy  merchandising  Television  Boredom 

ries  con-  support  of  the  ad  schedule.  Page  Creeping  mediocrity  in  TV  and 
atic”  by  ad  was  used  to  plug  the  many  tbe  advertiser’s  responsibility 
ress  As-  businesses  of  J-M.  Half-page  were  discussed  by  John  P.  Cun- 
different  opposite  talked  about  spe-  ningham,  president  of  Cunning- 

,  Oct.  26,  cific  product.  Series  of  news-  ham  &  Walsh,  Inc.  He  said  his 
paper  ad  mats  were  offered  agency’s  Videotown  research 
military  dealers.  shows  clearly  that  the  grumbling 

jarantee-  Results:  Too  soon  to  tell,  but  against  TV  programs  is  not  con- 
with  re-  enthusiasm  of  salesmen  and  dis-  fined  to  the  professional  critics, 
ress  code  tributore  indicates  this  is  J-M’s  “The  Index  of  Boredom  has 
;  month,  best  campaign  to  date.  been  rising  steadily,”  he  said. 

bv  Gen.  c.  •  m*  •  “But  people  are  long-suffering 
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Curran-Pegler 
Suit  Is  Voided 


Federal  Judge  William  B. 
Herlands  in  New  York  has  in¬ 
validated  service  of  a  summons 
in  a  libel  complaint  filed  by 
Joseph  Curran,  labor  union 
chieftain,  against  Westbrook 
Pegler,  King  Features  Syndi¬ 
cate  columnist. 

Service  in  the  $2,000,000  ac¬ 
tion  was  made  first  on  a  secre¬ 
tary  at  King  Features  Syndi¬ 
cate  office  in  New  Pork  and  then 
by  registered  mail  to  Mr.  Peg- 
His  caretaker 
signed  the  return  receipt. 

i-uled  the 


jrmer 
7leve- 
Fine, 
New 
I  the 


ler  in  Arizona. 


abolishes 


Judge  Herlands 

court  here  lacked  jurisdiction  alleged  offenses  by  the  press, 
in  the  matter  because  Mr.  Peg-  and  provides  for  preferential 
ler  has  no  office  or  direct  busi-  imports  of  newsprint, 
ness  association  in  New  York.  Gov- 

e  found,  on  the  basis  of  affi-  press  office  to  impose 

a^ts,  that  the  columnist  lives  ppj^aitjpg  on  reporters  whose 
mTucson  and  makes  infrequent  disapproved, 

visits  to  New  York.  Pj,  jliguel  Rafael  Urquia,  El 

In  an  affidavit  Mr.  Pegler  Salvador’s  chief  delegate  to  the 
swore:  “My  work  is  done  wher-  United  Nations,  denied  that  his 
ever  I  might  be.  Copy  is  sent  country  has  adopted  restrictive 
by  mail,  wire  and  on  occasion  on  press  measures.  He  told  a  news 
deadline  by  telephone  dictation.”  conference  that  a  misunder- 
Mr.  Curran,  president  of  the  standing  appeared  to  have  de- 
J^ational  M  “ 


Solution:  Seven  years  ago  ads  Research 

started  stressing,  “National  Ma-  discussion  one  most  out 

chines  Save  Money.”  Campaign  of  advertising  research,  Dr.  Lyn- 
is  stilly  going  strong  in  national  Brown,  vicepresident  in 

magazines.  charge  of  media  and  merchandis- 

Results:  Sales  have  been  in-  and  research,  Dancer-Fitz- 
creasing  steadily.  gerald-Sample,  Inc.,  noted  that 

4~.li-  I  I  1 1  motivational  research  “has  fasci- 

1  he  rorward  Look  i.  j  ^  « 

nated  the  popular  press. 

J.  R.  Barlow,  manager — prod-  “In  this  respect,”  he  said,  “it 

uct  advertising,  Chrysler  Corp.:  is  like  hypnotism,  extra  sensory 
Problem:  Company  had  to  live  perception,  subliminal  stimula- 
through  market  reverses  in  late  tion,  and  some  of  the  more 
’53  and  early  ’54.  gruesome  findings  from  ab¬ 

solution:  A  public  relations  normal  psychology.  There  is 
program  that  said  “Watch  something  alluring  and  frighten- 
Chrysler”  was  evolved.  At  same  ing  about  the  idea  of  probing 
time  Chrysler  obtained  a  major  consumers’  minds  which  makes 
franchise  in  TV — the  one  me-  exciting  news  copy.  In  such 
dium  it  had  hitherto  handled  stories,  simplifications  and  mis- 
with  conservatism.  It  was  im-  statements  are  bound  to  occur, 
Retired  ME  Dies  perative  that  Chrysler  have  the  no  matter  how  carefully  re¬ 

double  approach  of  black  and  searchers  may  talk  to  reporters. 
Norfolk,  Va.  white  and  color  newspaper  and  The  gimmicky  findings  naturally 

John  Spencer,  72,  retired  man-  magazine  advertising  and  TV.  get  played  up.” 

aging  editor  of  the  Norfolk  Vir-  The  “Forward  Look”  was  the  Dr.  Brown  termed  MR  an 

ginian-Pilot,  died  Oct.  29  after  theme.  “ugly  spectre,”  and  called  for 

a  long  illness.  He  ended  his  45-  Results:  The  “Forward  Look”  “a  calm,  sensible  look  at  the 
year  career  as  a  newspaperman  campaign  has  created  a  new  whole  area  of  motivational  re¬ 
in  1955.  image  for  Chrysler  cars;  has  search.” 


--arit  ime  Union,  veloped  over  El  Salvador’s  new 
claimed  that  several  Pegler  col-  right -of- correction  regulations 
umns  over  a  year  ago  degraded  that  require  a  publication  or 
bim  and  undermined  his  position  broadcaster  to  publish  without 
as  a  labor  leader.  He  is  a  vice-  charge  any  protests  against  in- 
president  of  the  AFL-CIO  and  accurate  stories, 
a  member  of  its  Ethical  Prac¬ 
tices  Committee.  The  articles, 
be  said,  described  him  as  an 
old  Stalin  stooge”  and  other¬ 
wise  associated  him  with  com- 
’’lunism. 

^ 

bbel  suit  against  Mr.  Pegler  in 
“ew  York  State  Supreme  Court 
■n  a  legal  procedure  for  attach- 
aient  of  the  writer’s  salary. 
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House  Organs 

{Continued  from  page  13) 

ary,  April,  June.  August,  Oc- 
to^r,  December.  The  press  run 
is  about  1,400  copies.  The  maga¬ 
zine  is  mailed,  unfolded,  to  the 
home  of  each  employee. 

The  basic  policy  of  the  paper 
is  being  broadened,  Mr.  Keeney 
said,  to  take  into  consideration 
the  fact  that  “employee  inter¬ 
ests”  covers  more  ground  than 
it  was  originally  intended  to 
cover.  Where  the  emphasis  five 
or  six  years  ago  was  on  the 
personal  and  social  aspects  of 
the  staffs’  activities,  emphasis 
is  shifting  toward  the  theme  of 
the  employee,  his  job  and  how 
he  and  his  family  are  touched 
by  these  things. 

“Today,”  Mr.  Keeney  ex¬ 
plained,  “we  look  at  things  with 
an  eye  to  better  employee-em¬ 
ployer  relations  and  under¬ 
standing  rather  than  simply 
reporting  straight  squibs.” 

“Usually  we  do  not  single  out 
individual  staffers  for  feature 
unless  they  have  done  a  partic¬ 
ularly  good  job  on  a  large  as¬ 
signment  or  unless  they  have  a 
hobby  or  interest  that  will  make 
good  reading.  We  publish  no 
one-theme  editions. 

“Of  late  we  have  been  get¬ 
ting  into  subjects  not  previously 
covered.  These  include  the  vari¬ 
ous  safety  themes — on  the  job, 
at  home,  etc.  stories  about  the 
insurance  groups,  new  equip¬ 
ment,  expenditures  for  building, 
etc. 

“Labor  relations  are  covered 
only  to  the  extent  that  we  use 
material  about  union  elections, 
parties,  etc.  We  do  not  use  the 
Typocycle  to  shove  company 
policy  or  labor  policy  down  our 
employees’  throats. 

“The  Typocycle  is  edited  with 
the  basic  policies  of  good  news¬ 
paper  editing  in  mind.  When 
we  run  up  against  something 
that  is  unusual  we  decide 
whether  we  w’ould  use  such  an 
item  if  we  were  editing  the 
Canton  Repository  or  Salem 
Sews  and  make  our  decision  on 
this  basis  ...  of  course,  taking 
our  specialized  readership  into 
mind. 

“Generally  speaking,  the  ed¬ 
itor  has  full  authority.  Before 
each  edition  we  have  a  confer¬ 
ence  with  the  president  and  out¬ 
line  our  basic  stories  and  get 
suggestions  and  approval;  stor¬ 
ies  that  deal  with  company 
policy  are  usually  cleared  by  the 
president  or  the  chief  financial 
officer.  It  is  only  common  sense 
to  have  company  policy  material 
cleared  by  an  executive.  In  most 
cases  it  is  the  idea  that  is 
cleared.” 


GANNElTlhR 


The  Gannellcer 


As  a  group  enterprise  reach¬ 
ing  out  to  the  interests  of  em¬ 
ployees  on  a  score  of  newspa¬ 
pers  and  broadcast  stations,  the 
Gannetteer  is  a  distingruished 
example  of  the  theme  treatment 
in  a  house  magazine.  Joseph  N. 
Freudenberger  has  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  producing  11  issues  a 
year,  and  he  achieves  a  high 
mark  of  professional  compe¬ 
tence  in  organization  and  pre¬ 
sentation  of  material. 

Every  department  of  the  Gan¬ 
nett  organization  is  reached  at 
some  time  or  other  in  the  round¬ 
up  features  w'hich  sei-ve  as  an 
idea  exchange.  Frequently  the 
cover  is  a  full-page  picture  re¬ 
lated  to  the  theme  of  that  issue, 
but  this  policy  is  kept  flexible 
enough  so  that  a  major  news 
story  involving  the  Gannett 
Group  can  be  hit  hard.  The  June 
issue,  for  example,  carried  a 
fresh  portrait  snap  of  Paul 
Miller,  newly  elected  president 
of  the  Company. 

The  Gannetteer  communicates 
with  its  corps  of  correspondents 
through  a  monthly  form  letter 
which  announces  the  theme  of 
the  issue  two  months  in  the 
future  and  contains  a  buzzer 
on  the  theme  of  the  upcoming 
issue. 

Pride  in  llie  Croup 

Typical  themes  are  related  to 
the  ways  the  various  papers  are 
handling  common  problems  or 
present  thumbnail  features 
about  special  department  edi¬ 
tors,  columnists,  circulation 
managers,  advertising  salesmen, 
etc.  The  October  theme  was : 
What  gives  a  new'spaper  pres¬ 
tige?  This  was  aimed  at  the 
publishers. 

Turnover  among  correspond¬ 
ents  is  high,  Mr.  Freudenberger 
reports,  adding:  “Many  former 
correspondents  now  are  on 
Group  editorial  desks.  At  least 
one  is  a  managing  editor.” 

Several  pages  of  each  issue  of 
the  glossy-paper,  stapled  maga¬ 


zine  are  devoted  to  personnel 
reports  from  each  of  the  Gan¬ 
nett  companies.  Occasionally, 
the  theme  spotlight  is  turned  on 
personal  and  staff  recreation 
activities.  For  November  the 
Gannetteer’s  project  is  a  how- 
we-did-it-story  on  organization 
and  functions  of  recreation 
groups,  such  as  bowling  teams, 
golf  tournaments,  fraternal 
lodges,  and  25- Year  Clubs. 

As  Editor  Freudenberger  sees 
it,  the  Gannetteer  should  try  to 
stimulate  pride  in  Group  prog¬ 
ress. 

“My  theory,”  he  said,  “is  that 
the  Gannetteer  should  be  a 
meeting  place  for  management 
and  labor.  Internal  squabbles 
should  be  kept  quiet,  but  man¬ 
agement  should  be  able  to  state 
the  facts  of  economic  life  as 
management  sees  them  .  .  .  and 
news  of  unions’  projects  and 
parties  should  be  publicized. 

“The  Gannetteer  carries  no 
editorials  of  its  own;  no  house¬ 
hold  hints  or  home-making  de¬ 
partments;  no  classified  ads. 
Why  should  we  try  to  compete 
with  our  own  newspapers?” 

*  *  * 


Scripps-Howard  News 


Frank  Aston’s  talents  of  par¬ 
ticular  note  here  are  his  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  theatre  (the  “legit”) 
and  his  knack  of  phrasing  ideas 
succinctly.  On  top  of  that  he’s 
a  most  prodigious  writer  and  he 
spares  no  typewriter  ribbons 
when  he  w’orks  at  the  job  of 
editor  of  Scripps-Howard  News. 

Of  late,  Mr.  Aston  has  been 
given  the  added  distinction  of  a 
byline  in  the  New  York  World 
Telegram  and  Sun.  He  is  the 
chief  drama  reviewer. 

For  some  time  Mr.  Aston  has 
been  showing  off  his  flair  for 
the  dramatic  in  the  highly  fea- 
turized  illustrated  house  maga¬ 
zine  of  the  S-H  family.  Often 
it’s  a  four-color  job  and  the 
16-page  (average  issue)  month¬ 
ly  on  coated  stock  (8 ',2  x  11 
inches)  is  characterized  by  mag¬ 
azine-style  makeup  and  lots  of 
personality  profiles.  Standout 


features  are  the  Story  of  the 
Month,  with  $25  prize,  and  Pic- 
ture  of  the  Month,  with  $25 
prize. 

Ask  about  policy  of  the  mag*, 
zine  and  Mr.  Aston  says  it  it 
not  inflexibly  definite. 

No  Chicken  Dinner  Trivia 

“Often  as  possible,”  he  ex¬ 
plains  in  pungent  prose,  “we 
try  to  tell  in  a  person’s  life 
story  the  facts  which  prove  that 
an  employee  who  is  not  inex¬ 
cusably  lazy,  stupid,  careless, 
or  otherwise  deficient  has  a 
good  chance  to  improve  his  posi¬ 
tion  in  our  concern — if  he  wants 
to.  We  don’t  preach  it  at  him. 

“We  are  quarantined  against 
such  stigmata  as  inspirational 
messages  from  the  front  office, 
the  stimulating  hand  of  manage 
ment,  the  adoration  of  the  cap¬ 
tain  and  similar  manifestations 
of  executive  idiocy. 

“We  avoid  chicken  dinner 
trivia  and  what  we  consider  the 
more  inane  kinds  of  personals. 
Our  w’riting  style  is  aimed  to¬ 
ward  informality.  We  are  never 
ashamed  of  writing  like  hicks, 
but  we  try  not  to  let  the  me¬ 
chanics  of  it  show. 

“We  think  every  girl  (fe 
male)  employe  is  absolutely  lus¬ 
cious  and  we  say  so  at  every 
opportunity.  We  believe  there  is 
as  much  sycophancy  in  praising 
the  lowest  paid  individual  in  the 
works  as  there  is  in  pretending 
that  we  are  archly  indifferent 
toward  the  authority  of  the  boss. 

“We  shoot  for  personality 
stuff  rather  than  such  delicacies 
as  labor  relations.  Poetry?  We 
don’t  encourage  it,  but  some¬ 
times  it  comes  in  anyhow  and  if 
it  isn’t  too  utterly  wretched  wf 
drop  it  in  someplace  or  other 
sooner  or  later.  Snapshots! 
We’re  in  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness,  so  we  are  not  always  too 
sure  as  to  where  a  jshotograph 
degenerates  into  a  snapshot  or 
vice  versa. 

“We  have  available  as 
writers,  photographers,  artists, 
all  the  people  in  Scripps-How¬ 
ard.  More  realistically,  we  have 
a  correspondent  in  each  of  the 
19  papers.  Every  one  of  our 
managing  editors  tries  to  re 
member  to  keep  his  olfactory  ap¬ 
paratus  operating  in  our  behalf- 
So  the  staff?  Maybe  it  comes 
down  to  me  and  that  noble 
gentleman  across  the  desk 
known  as  the  secretary. 

“Editor  has  full  authority 
(Jack  Howard  probably  would 
make  me  go  back  to  work  if  I 
kept  asking  ‘now  massa?’)-” 

m  it  * 

Province  Parade 

Kay  Cronin,  assistant  pr®" 
mo". ion  manager  who  doubles  as 
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editor,  describes  the  Province 
Parade  as  a  slack-time  enter¬ 
prise  for  the  promotion  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Vancouver  (B.  C.) 
Province.  She  and  Doug  Mac- 
Gregor,  promotion  artist,  get 
Parade  out  quarterly.  It’s  a 
multilith  production  handled  in 
the  paper’s  own  offset  shop. 

“Our  magazine,”  Miss  Cronin 
reported,  “is  designed  to  boost 
staff  morale.  Management  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it, 
except  pay  the  bills.  The  first 
time  the  publisher  knows  what’s 
in  the  magazine  is  w’hen  he  sees 
a  copy.  He  has  yet  to  kill  a  copy, 
or  interfere  in  any  way.” 

There  are  volunteer  reporters 
in  every  department  and  a  “pro¬ 
file”  story  is  featured  in  each 
issue.  Usually  the  subject  is  one 
of  the  oldtimers  who  have 
helped  build  the  Province  — 
cashiers,  pressmen,  elevator  op¬ 
erators,  etc.  who  are  not  so  well 
known  as  the  columnists  or 
editors. 


profile  story  one  of  the  great 
attractions  as  far  as  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  concerned  is  that  Villy 
Svarre  will  take  the  headshot. 
As  far  as  they’re  concerned  it’s 
as  good  as  Karsh.  All  Parade 
pictures  become  the  property  of 
the  subjects  after  use.” 

*  *  * 
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contributions,  but  everyone  is 
most  cooperative  about  writing 
for  it,  Miss  Adler  reported.  The 
monthly  magazine,  BVs  x  11  on 
coated  stock,  is  usually  12  pages. 
It  comes  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Promotion  Director  but 
there  is  no  pre-publication  re¬ 
view  other  than  a  check  by  de¬ 
partment  heads  on  certain  ma¬ 
terial,  such  as  stories  on  me¬ 
chanical  equipment,  etc.,  for  ac¬ 
curacy. 

“We  have  no  set  policy  as  to 
the  nature  of  stories  but  we 
strive  for  informative  and  enter¬ 
taining  stuff,”  Miss  Adler  said. 
“We  try  to  avoid  preaching;  to 
make  the  articles  lively  and 
readable.” 

Two  pages  are  set  aside  for 
personal  items  and  efforts  are 
made  constantly  to  present  pic¬ 
ture  layouts  on  oldtimers  in  the 
employ  of  the  Times. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 


Brightest  Material 

“It  is  my  firm  conviction,” 
Miss  Cronin  said,  “that  editorial 
is  looked  upon  by  other  staffers 
as  the  glamour  department.  This 
creates  a  sort  of  officers-versus- 
other-ranks  barrier  among  the 
staff.  To  counteract  this,  I  have 
always  tried  to  soft-pedal  edi¬ 
torial  in  the  magazine — though 
this  has  been  extremely  difficult 
because  that’s  where  you  get 
your  brightest  material. 

“We  have  also  plugged  away 
at  the  typists,  mailing  room 
boys,  pressmen  and  so  on,  en¬ 
couraging  them  to  write  for  the 
magazine.  At  first  they  said  it 
was  impossible.  But  gradually 
they  have  become  so  enthusiastic 
that  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
the  magazine  is  written  by  staff¬ 
ers  who  are  not  professional 
writers.  Through  Parade,  our 
hundreds  of  ‘unknowns’  on  staff 
have  been  able  to  blossom  forth, 
complete  with  bylines,  head- 
shots  and  double  page  spreads. 
In  this  way,  also,  we  have  man¬ 
aged  to  unearth  hidden  talent 
and,  even  better,  encourage 
youngsters  to  enter  the  writing 
field.  And  again,  we  feel  vve  have 
been  able  to  foster  a  lively 
news-consciousness  among  all 
employees.  I  find  I  have  to  do 
s^ery  little  editing  or  re-write. 

“When  we  first  started  the 
magazine  most  of  the  pictures 
were  assigned.  Now  the  photog¬ 
raphers  produce  shots  on  their 
own  initiative  and  any  time 
^ey  pick  up  an  unusual  shot  of 
a  staffer,  or  a  strip  series  they 
•oight  have  thought  up — they 
fond  it  along  for  Parade.  We 
have  one  photographer,  Villy 
Svarre,  who  is,  I  think,  par 
fxeellence.  Whenever  xve  do  a 


Times  Talk 

In  Times  Talk,  which  gives 
“news  about  the  New  York 
Times  and  the  men  and  women 
who  get  it  out,”  you  often  find  a 
well-turned  piece  of  prose  bear¬ 
ing  the  full  byline  or  mere 
initials  of  a  well-known  staffer. 
Occasionally  there’s  a  bit  by  an 
up-and-coming  cub  or  a  copy 
desk  man  who  toils  in  anony¬ 
mity. 

Times  Talk  provides  the  out¬ 
let  for  the  story-behind-the-story 
kind  of  wTiting  that  newsmen 
enjoy  doing  in  the  spirit  of  shop 
talk.  The  Times’  publisher, 
Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger,  fre¬ 
quently  continbutes  an  off-beat 
item  over  his  A.  Aichess  nom  de 
plume.  A  strictly  management 
talk  to  the  staff  is  rare. 

Ruth  Adler  is  editor  of  Times 
Talk  and  she  says:  “I  get  out 
the  magazine  myself  but  actu¬ 
ally  the  services  of  the  entire 
Times  writing  staff  are  at  my 
disposal.”  Often,  however.  Miss 
Adler  gets  the  lead  position  for 
an  article  of  general  interest, 
such  as  how  the  city  room  is  op¬ 
erated  in  the  moments  and  hours 
after  a  wireless  room  man, 
Bernard  Murphy,  “idly  tuned  in 
on  the  shortwave  ship  distress 
frequency  and  caught  a  frag¬ 
ment  of  the  message”  that  told 
of  the  Stockholm-Andrea  Doria 
disaster. 

.\necdoluI  Obits 

An  exceptionally  interesting 
feature  of  Times  Talk  is  the  “I 
Worked  With  Him”  approach  to 
obituaries.  Herein,  fellow  staff¬ 
ers  tell  of  someone’s  career  in 
anecdotal  style  instead  of 
straight  biography. 

No  one  is  paid  for  Times  Talk 


ANiStaffers 
Cited  by  AP 
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The  Headliner 

Richard  R.  Slate,  a  1956 
graduate  of  the  Henry  W.  Grady 
School  of  Journalism  at  the 
University  of  Georgia,  edits  the 
Headliner,  employe  publication 
for  the  Atlanta  Journal  and 
Constitution.  This  is  a  slick-pa¬ 
per  product  with  a  five-column 
format  15%  inches  deep,  and 
always  eight  pages. 

A  staff  of  two  in  the  Promo¬ 
tion  Department  handles  the 
editing  of  copy  gathered  from 
correspondents  in  each  depart¬ 
ment.  Writing  in  a  folksy  vein 
is  encouraged.  Production  is  han¬ 
dled  in  the  newspapers’  compos¬ 
ing  room  and  printing  is  done  in 
an  outside  job  shop.  Distribution 
is  made  in  the  plant  to  the  1,- 
500  employes  and  the  promotion 
department  mails  copies  to  re¬ 
tired  employes. 

On  the  question  of  editorial 
policy.  Editor  Dick  Slate  said: 

“We  never  use  items  that  tend 
to  ridicule  anyone  or  subject 
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A  photo-offset  quickie. 
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them  to  undue  embarrassment. 
Naturally,  we  wouldn’t  use 
stories  that  could  possibly  put 
the  company,  executives  or  de¬ 
partment  heads  in  a  bad  light. 
And  then  at  the  same  time  we 
don’t  apple-polish  the  company 
officers  either. 

“All  material  in  every  issue 
is  always  reviewed  for  an  okay 
before  actual  publication  each 
month,  first,  by  the  head  of  the 
Promotion  Dept,  and  second,  by 
the  vicepresident  and  general 
manager  off  the  company.” 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 

The  Anastasia  Story: 
‘We  Shot  Everything’ 

By  James  L.  Collings 


It  was  shortly  after  10:20 
a.m.,  Friday,  Oct.  25.  The  gun¬ 
men  had  done  their  job:  Albert 
Anastasia,  former  director  of 
Murder,  Inc.,  lay  dead  on  the 
floor  of  a  barbershop  in  a  Man¬ 
hattan  hotel. 

Now  it  was  time  for  police  and 
press  to  do  their  jobs.  The  two 
forces  descended  on  the  scene 
like  fans  swarming  out  of  the 
grandstands  onto  the  playing 
field.  There  were  three  cops  for 
every  two  newsmen,  or  was  it 
the  other  way  around? 

Arthur  Sarno  of  the  Neiv 
York  Daily  Mirror  was  one  of 
the  many  cameramen  there.  He 
kept  company  with  Jack  O’Brien, 
Pat  Mulligan,  Nat  Fein,  Ira 
Rosenberg,  to  name  a  few 
others. 

In  the  Right  Spot 

Art  had  rolled  fast  on  this  one 
and  was  an  early  arrival.  He  ad¬ 
mits  to  being  tense  because  he 
heard  it  might  be  Anastasia. 

“When  I  found  out  it  was,” 
he  said,  “I  knew  it  was  a  helluva 
big  story.  It  was  a  matter  of 
making  pictures  of  everything 
in  sight.  We  were  admitted  in¬ 
side  after  2% -3  hours.  That  is, 
one  photographer  from  each  pa¬ 
per  and  wire  ser\’ice  and  the 
newsreel  guys. 

“The  delay  was  understand¬ 
able.  After  all,  the  police  had 
to  look  for  clues  and  dust  for 
fingerprints.  Some  of  us  got 
full-view  shots  of  the  victim’s 
body  because  we  were  lucky 
enough  to  be  in  the  right  spot. 
Our  vantage  point  was  later 
blocked  off  for  other  photog¬ 
raphers.” 


Mr.  Sarno’s  companion  in 
crime  photography,  Bemie  An- 
muller  of  the  same  paper,  fol¬ 
lowed  up  the  story  with  a  visit 
to  Anastasia’s  Spanish-style 
mansion  in  Fort  Lee,  N.J. 

Dogs  Wagged  Tails 

“There  were  12-15  of  us,  re¬ 
porters  and  photographers,”  he 
said.  “I  was  around  from  11:30 
until  3  p.m.  and  made  only  four 
pictures.  Why  ?  Because  the  boss 
said  to  stick  to  the  job.  Good 
enough  reason,  huh? 

“We  weren’t  there  long  when 
the  caretaker  drove  down  to  the 
front  gate,  which  he  didn’t 
bother  to  close  after  he  drove 
through.  When  he  passed,  he 
asked  us  not  to  go  inside.  We 
went  in  anyway  and  shot  the 


Lawrence  I.  George  of  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  News  won  third  prize  ($100) 
in  the  Gaines  Dog  Research 
Center's  1957  photo  contest  with 
this  shot  of  a  Boxer  playing  with 
Christmas  tree  ornaments. 


STANLEY  WHITAKER 


at  our  Suite  at  the  Boca  Raton  Club  During 
the  SNPA  Covention,  November  11-13. 
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SEEING  THE  LIGHT — Darkroom  staffers  on  newspapers  in  the  Albt* 
N.  Y.  area  have  organized  a  new  chapter  of  the  National  Press  Pho‘:: 
raphers  Association.  In  usual  left-to-right  are:  Ed  Schultz,  Schenecii; 
Union-Star,  secretary;  Art  Brooks,  Albany  AP,  president;  Joseph  Coe 
King  Features,  chairman  of  NPPA;  and  Sidney  M.  Brown,  Schenec'i; 
Gazette,  vicepresident. 
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house,  set  back  about  400  feet 
from  the  road. 

“Then  Joe  Petrella  of  the 
New  York  Daily  News  and  I 
went  back  to  the  street.  In  10 
minutes  or  so  a  car  pulled  up 
with  a  priest  in  it.  He  was 
Anastasia’s  brother.  As  the  car 
rolled  up  the  drive,  Joe  and  1 
hurried  after  it. 

“Before  we  could  get  close,  a 
photographer  shot  a  flash  of  the 
priest.  The  priest  lunged  for  the 
photographer,  but  they  were  15 
feet  apart  and  nothing  happened 
except  the  priest’s  hollering. 

“By  the  time  we  rushed  up, 
the  priest  had  calmed  down.  I 
shot  one  of  him  off  the  hip.  The 
next  thing  of  any  photo  worth 
was  when  a  car  with  Ohio  plates 
whizzed  into  the  grounds.  The 
car  must’ve  been  doing  60.  I’m 
sure  it  was  Anastasia’s  son.  He 
went  by  so  fast  I  couldn’t  make 
a  picture.  I  understand  the  boys 
got  him  later  when  he  came  out. 

“I  think  the  papers  exagger¬ 
ated  about  the  watchdogs  guard¬ 
ing  the  place.  They  didn’t  look 
so  vicious  to  me.  When  they 
were  let  loose,  they  wagged  their 
tails  at  us. 

“But  we  didn’t  get  the  big  pic¬ 
ture — the  picture  we  all  came 
to  get:  a  shot  of  Mrs.  Anastasia. 
I  even  had  our  Practina  with  a 
400  mm.  lens  in  case  I  spotted 
her  at  a  window.  No  luck.  She 
stayed  in  hiding.” 

*  *  • 

Mr.  Photojoumalist 

J.  B.  (Woody)  Woodson,  Jr., 
that  Boswell  of  the  news  photog¬ 
raphy  business,  has  come  up 
with  further  interesting  data: 
what  the  average  photojournal¬ 
ism  director  looks  like. 

He’s  41,  married,  with  1% 
kids,  Woody’s  found  out,  and  he 
gets  a  salary  of  $6,270  a  year 


for  full-time  teaching. 

The  average  director  is  a  c 
lege  graduate,  has  a  ma?*.? 
degree,  has  taught  photograi 
for  seven  years  and  teac 
three  photo  courses  and  44  s: 
dents. 

He  has  had  five  years’  exper 
ence  as  a  full-time  photograph 
and,  when  his  part-time  work . 
a  camerman  is  thrown  in, 
average  experience  in  8%  yea: 

What  does  he  like  to  rea: 
Just  about  every  magazine 
photography. 

He  is  a  member  of  these  or 
ganizations:  NPPA,  Kappa  A 
pha  Mu,  Photographers  .A?- 
ciation  of  America  and  t 
Photographic  Society  of  Arne: 
ica. 

Now  if  Woody  can  only  v 
us  how  many  working  pre- 
photographers  there  are  in  tr. 
country;  how  many  use  t; 
cameras  and  how  many  sir: 
ones,  and  what  eventually  ’ 
happen  to  Canon  35 — well,  the: 
won’t  be  many  more  statistic 
ventures  he  can  go  on. 

* 

TWX  Net  Links 
Daily’s  20  Bureaus 

Syracuse  N.  ? 

A  Teletype  network  links  th 
Syracuse  office  of  the  Po®' 
Standard  and  its  20  ne»: 
bureaus  in  Southern,  Centfi 
and  Northern  New  York. 

The  closed  circuit  netwo.- 
operates  24  hours  a  day.  R 
places  a  teleprinter  individua 
call  service  that  the  newspaper 
had  operated  between  the  Syra¬ 
cuse  office  and  the  bureaus. 

The  network  utilizes  nearly 

600  miles  of  newly-developed 

ATT&T  and  New  York  Tele¬ 
phone  Co.  cables  in  the  24- 
county  area. 
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vertising  technique  of  promotion 
in  the  newspapers  and  direct 
everything  to  the  reader  through 
the  news  story  technique.  Mr. 
Nelson  suggested  a  new  slogan 
that  “color  cuts  costs”  and  re¬ 
ported  on  a  split-run  test  of  a 
Kraft  ad  in  the  Battle  Creek 
The  test 


{Continued  {rom  page  16) 


k  Enquirer  @  News. 

^  showed  color  increased  reader- 
t  ship  for  the  page  from  49  to 
I  8.3%  which  was  a  70%  increase, 
f  whereas 'the  color  premium  for 
the  ad  was  only  43%. 

^  Clarence  Harding,  South 
U  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune,  in  a  re- 
H  port  on  the  NNPA  National 
■  Public  Relations  program  re- 
"  vealed  that  83  newspapers  used 
PHOTOS — Mr*.  Shirley  Paulette  the  ad  distributed  by  NNPA  con- 
is  turning  from  society  reporting  taining  the  Bob  Considine  article 
on  the  Chicago  Tribune  to  pho-  about  newspapers, 
tography  for  the  Lexington  (Ky.)  Howard  Wilcox,  Indianapolis 
Herald.  An  art.st  formerly  with  ^  Tribune,  noted  that  there 

the  Horseman  and  Fair  World,  she  .  j  i.  .r  ii 

will  have  the  pick  of  the  thorough-  13  a  tremendous  story  for  all 
bred*  in  the  Blue  Gras*  country  newspapers  to  tell  in  the  value 
for  her  picture  subject*.  of  space  given  to  local  charities. 

In  the  Indianapolis  papers  this 
amounted  to  169,000  lines  in 
hundred  and  twenty-five  pa-  1956  representing  about  $70,000 
rs  are  using  the  Whitlock  plan  a  year. 
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2  Executives  Mark 
30th  Year  with  Daily 

Danbury,  Conn. 

m  new  ones  ana  renewals  at  a  Sn  mAfmnnlitjin  orp-it:  wbpro  tbpv  employes  of  the 

low  cost  Circular  letters  are  i”  ”i®tropolitan  areas  where  they  Danbury  News-Times  received 

most  eff;ctive  when  they  con-  tTn  m^rgTrs'deVeStrpTan  "'ll 

inda'reprenve'lie  ^  «'*">-  Ridgewood  Country  Club,  hc.st«l 

MyrjnVubberg  J,  tbe  Daven-  ?ort‘hT  atSS  d^P— 

?fained  rcLpatoTdlvelo^p  St  ?hi  R  wL  rp^mSioro?  d 

th"'Ml'S“s?3°Mt‘‘'^s  'io''K  ™?Bazlne  circulation  which  Leroy''E.  PaltSwitTaSistag 
tne  Dell  lor  !Mo.  it  was  to  be  ^ight  work  to  the  detnment  of  dirpptor  both  markine  their 
a  four-week  Sunday  only  cam-  npwsnaneps 

noicwn,  ir,  ggri,.’/.!,  oil  /.onoo‘o.»  oori  ii^'^^spapers.  30th  ycaY  with  the  afternoon 

paign  in  which  all  camera  and  Arthur  Keeney,  Canton  (Ohio)  riojiv 

newspaper  employes,  with  tlm  Repository,  presiding  over  an  James  L  Purcell  assistant 
exception  of  the  circulation  staff,  editorial  clinic,  felt  that  editorial  foremal  of  the  imposing  room 
were  entitled  to  earn  money  for  promotion  is  most  basic  because  ^*1®  composing  room, 

brineine  in  new  subscrintions  *3  most  basic  because  received  a  45-year  pm. 

oringing  in  new  suoscnpiions.  circulation  promotion  sells  the  . 

The  first  three  orders  were  worth  editorial  promotion  „  ii 

a  dollar  and  increased  m  value  ^as  to  hold  the  readers.  He  said  Ketires 

in  multiples  of  three  until  the  result  of  a  meeting  of  Washington 

ast  three  were  worth  two  dol-  Brush-Moore  Newspaper  execu-  William  E.  Hall  retired  this 

lara  each.  He  said  that  one  man  ^j^^g  get  readers  to  week  as  manager  of  the  In- 

in  the  mechanical  department  gpend  more  time  on  their  news-  formation  Section  of  the  Public 

P^P®^"  ^  "®^  ^^^OTXB.1  policy  Relations  Department  of  the 
earned  $6^  for  230  oilers.  The  ^^g  being  contemplated  in  which  Association  of  American  Rail- 
‘'rTnT  ”’'0^  ®  there  would  be  less  emphasis  on  roads.  He  was  the  originator 

nvfT’  (in  n'nn  national  and  international  news  about  30  years  ago  of  the  A.A.R. 

tL  ®"  t^®  page,  and  more  on  Weekly  Information  Letter.  Mr. 

-  rr  d  r/  economics.  Hall  was  a  member  of  the  Wash- 

1  11  was  less  than  300,  he  said,  add-  ..  a  -aj 

population  goes  to  college  .  ..  .  r„,,  .  mgton  staff  of  the  Associated 

whereas  newspapers  have  al-  «i  in  ^  ^  Press  when  he  joined  the  rail- 

roost  all  the  population  for  read-  ’  '  Carl  Nelson  of  Publication  Re-  road  group. 

ers  for  their  50  adult  years.  Magazine  Tie-in  search  Service,  Chicago,  felt  that  , 

In  circulation  promotion  con-  the  promotion  department  must 

tests  he  suggested  giving  carrier  Edward  Brandenburg  of  Whit-  achieve  executive  stature  and  Fred  L.  Wolf  Dies 

hoys  something  like  trading  lock  Company,  Chicago,  ex-  participate  more  in  over-all 

stamps  redeemable  for  merchan-  plained  the  magazine  tie-in  pro-  planning  of  newspaper  activities.  Spokane,  Wash. 

oise,  etc.,  which  is  more  tangible  motion  scheme  in  which  carrier  He  said  too  often  85%  of  the  Fred  L.  Wolf,  80,  publisher 

than  any  point  system.  boys  offer  magazines  to  regular  promotion  department  time  is  of  the  weekly  Newport  Miner 

Ann  Landers  of  the  Chicago  and  prospective  subscribers.  A  spent  on  special  events  and  that  and  a  former  president  of  the 
Sun-Times  Syndicate  reported  subscriber  can  buy  four  maga-  this  should  not  take  the  place  of  Washington  Newspaper  Pub- 
she  receives  6,000  letters  a  zines  out  of  a  selection  of  fifty  promoting  the  product  itself.  lishers  Association,  died  here 
roonth  from  her  “Advice  Col-  for  a  total  cost  of  .15c  a  week.  He  favored  discarding  the  ad-  Oct.  29. 
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Donovan  Heads 
Capital  Bureau 

Robert  J.  Donovan,  White 
House  correspondent  for  the 
Neiv  York  Herald  Tribune,  has 
been  named  chief  of  the  Wash- 
in^on  bureau,  succeeding  Don 
Whitehead. 

Mr.  Whitehead,  who  has  been 
in  ill  health  for  several  months, 
resigned  after  his  physicians  ad¬ 
vised  a  prolonged  period  of  rest. 

Mr.  Donovan,  w’ho  joined  the 


Herald  Tribune  staff  in  New  ; 
York  in  1937,  has  been  with  the  j 
,  Washington  bureau  for  10  years.  1 
;  He  was  president  of  the  White  j 
House  Correspondents’  Associa-  ! 
tion  in  1953-54.  He  is  the  author  j 
of  “Eisenhower:  The  Inside  j 
Story,”  and  “The  Assassins.” 

Mr.  Whitehead  wms  a  national 
and  international  reporter  with 
the  Associated  Press  before 
,  joining  the  Herald  Tribune  last 
year.  He  covered  World  War 
II  almost  from  start  to  finish 
and  won  Pulitzer  Prizes  in  1951 
and  1953.  He  wrote  “The  FBI 
Story.” 


classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

_ Publications  For  Sale  , 

NEBRASKA  CX)UNTY  EXCLUSIVE 
weekly  :  controls  entire  county.  $42. BOO  ; 
terms.  Bailey-Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton, 
Ks. _ _ 

$30,000  PER  YEAR  now  beinf;  earned 
^  man  and  wife  team  with  this  rural 
California  exclusive  1070  circulation 
weekly.  Fine  buildinpr,  top  notch  plant, 
very  capable  staff.  A  buy  at  $77,000, 
$25,000  down.  Jos.  A.  Snyder,  News¬ 
paper  Broker.  12163  W.  Washington 
Blvd.,  Loa  Angeles  66,  California. _ 

SOUTHEAST  weekly-job  shop.  Strong, 
growing  market,  good  crew,  shop.  Gross 
$21,000.  $19,000.  $6,000  down.  Box  4433, 
Editor  A  Publis^n _ 

READY  FOR  DAILY 
LARGE  western  weekly  in  city  of 
15,000,  doubled  since  1950.  Ehough  new 
e<piipment  for  daily.  Convert  to  daily 
for  large  capital  gain.  $150,000.  $40,000 
down,  20  years  at  6%  on  balance.  Jos. 
A.  Snyder.  Newspaper  Broker,  12163 
W.  Washington  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  66, 
California. 

Publications  Wanted 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
_ Newspaper  Brokers _ 

THE  DIAL  AGENCY 
"America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker” 
66  Adelaide.  Detroit,  Mich.  WO  3-3926. 
ITS  NOT  the  down  payment  that 
buys  the  newspaper  —  it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  ’ITiis 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 

Box  192 _ _ Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich. 

WE  MATCH  the  buyer  to  a  California 
or  Arizona  newspaper  property  where 
he  can  be  successful  and  happy.  We 
invite  your  inquiries.  Gabbert  &  Han¬ 
cock,  Associates,  3709  Arlington  Ave., 

Riverside,  California. _ 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMA-nON 

Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif. 

WES’TERN  NEWSPAPERS 
Joseph  A.  Snyder,  12163  W.  Wash¬ 
ington  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles  66. 
Calif.  Day  or  Nite  Phone:  EX  1-5238. 

MIDWEST  NEWSPAPERS 
in  proven  fields.  Herman  Koch,  2923 
Virginia  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

Advertising  Rates 

CLASSIFIED 

Lin*  Rates  Each  Consceutiv* 
Insertion 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  with 
vder)  4  times  @  50c  per  line  each 
Insertion;  3  times  @  55c;  2  @  60c; 

1  9  65c.  Add  20c  for  Box  Service. 
JOB  APPUCANTS  may  have  a  supply 
of  printed  employment  application  forms 
by  tending  self-addressed  6c  stamped 
envelope  to  EliP  Classified  DepL 
AU  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 

4  times  @  95c  per  line  each  insertion; 

3  times  @  $1.00;  2  times  9  $1-05; 

1  9  $1.10.  3  line  minimum.  Add  20e 
for  Box  Service. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING,  Wednesday,  2  p.  m. 
Count  30  units  per  line,  no  abbreviations 
(add  1  iine  for  box  information.)  Box 
holders’  identities  held  in  strict  con¬ 
fidence.  Replies  mailed  daily.  Editor  A 
Publisher  reserves  the  right  to  edit  all 
copy. 


DISPLAY  RATES 


Agate 

1 

6 

13 

26 

52 

Lines 

Time 

Times  Times 

Times 

Times 

564 

$510 

$430 

$405 

$370 

$330 

282 

290 

240 

228 

210 

190 

141 

165 

140 

128 

123 

110 

70 

105 

95 

84 

72 

66 

35 

62 

54 

48 

45 

40 

Editor  &  Publisher 

1700  Times  Tower  N.  Y.  36,  N.  Y. 
Phene  BRyant  9-3052 


.ANNOUNCEMENTS  j 

_ Newspaper  Brokers _ 

i  MAY  BRO’niBaiS,  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 

I  Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 

I  and  sold  without  publicity. _ 

'  NEGOTIATION  services  on  all  news¬ 
papers  includes  special  attention  to 
j  .savings  both  ways  and  aid  in  setting  up 
successful  operations  for  purchaser. 

'  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE  (XIMPANY, 

'  601  Georgia  Savings  Bank  Bldg.,  At- 
:  lanta.  Ga. _ 

j  SALES  AND  PURCHASE  negotiations 
I  handled  with  discretion.  Publishers 
I  Service.  Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

★★  SOUND  Investments  in  selected 
Publication  Properties.  Stypes,  Roun- 
I  tree  &  Co.,  625  Market  St.,  San  FVan- 
cisco  6,  California. 

j _ Newspaper  Appraisers _ 

1  NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 

I  Tax  and  all  other  puri>oses 

I  Over  140  valuations  made 

\  Dailies  from  coast  to  coast 

I  Experienced  court  witness 

Complete  reports  submitted 
A.  S.  VAN  BEDv’THUYSEN 
j  446  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

'  _ Publications  For  Sale _ 

I  COUNTY  SEAT  WEEKLY  CHAIN 
dominating  large  portion  of  western 
1  state.  Fine  plant,  real  estate,  9,000 
'  paid  circulation.  Real  ranch  country. 

I  High  gross  and  net  make  this  a  buy 
I  at  $100,000,  $25,000  down.  References. 
J.  A.  Snyder.  Newspaper  Broker,  12163 
W.  Washington  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  66, 
California. _ 

WEEKLIES-DAILIES 
i  WE  OFFER  an  outstanding  list  of 
Western  weeklies  and 
DAILIES  THROUGHOUT  THE 
WHOLE  UNITED  STATES. 

If  you  are  planning  to  buy  a 
^  newiqjaper  why  not  use  our 

personalize  service?  i 

JACK  L.  STOLL  &  ASSOCIA’TES  | 
6381  Hollywood  Blvd.  i 

_ Los  Angeles  28.  Cal. _  | 

CALIFORNIA  DAILY,  excess  %  mil-  i 
,  lion  gross ;  12-15%  net  before  taxes,  i 
I  $200,000  down,  $125,000  in  6-years  at  ' 
5%.  Must  furnish  letter  of  creit  before 
any  further  details.  NO  BROKERS. 
Box  4317,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

OPPORTUNITY  OF  ’THE  YEAR— 
Partnership  or  sale  of  three  weekly 
I  oflScial  town  newspapers  grossing  $70- 
75,000  annually.  Perfect  setup  for  all 
I  around  experienced  man  or  men  with 
I  a  tremendous  future  potential.  Estab- 
I  lished  23  years.  Exceptionally  low 
price.  The  chance  of  a  lifetime.  Lo¬ 
cated  Western  New  York.  For  full 
'  particulars  write  Box  4313,  Editor  & 

,  Publisher. 

j  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPERS  New  Jersey. 

I  Virginia,  North  Carolina  and  South 
Carolina.  $10,000  to  $20,000  cash,  bal¬ 
ance  terms.  PUBLISHERS  SERVICE. 
P.O.  Box  3132,  Greensboro,  North 
I  Carolina. 


TWICE  Successful  weekly  publisher 
with  small  daily  experience  wants 
;  ownership  or  working  interest  in  solid, 
j  established  east  coast  property.  $10,000 
capital.  Early  forties.  Confidential. 
Box  4331.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

PACIFIC  NOR'THWEST  two-man  team 
wants  weekly  with  high  potential.  Down 
payment  under  $10,000.  Chart  Area  11 
or  northern  California.  W.  M.  Rock. 
2225  Madrona  Oiurt,  North  Bend, 
Oregon . 

$10,000 — Down  payment.  Invest,  in  New  1 
.Tersey  weekly.  Box  4415,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 

Business  Opportunities 


M.ACHINERY  and  SI  PPLIES 
_ Complete  Plants 

MECHANICAL  MERGER 
IN  KNOXVILLE.  TENNESSEE 

WE  ARE  offering  for  sale  thit  toe 
Newspaper  plant  equipment  located  a 
the  KNOXVILLE  JOURNAL. 

COMPOSING  ROOM 

2 — COMETS  with  Teletypesetten 
8 — MODEL  8  Linotypes 
2 — MODEL  14  Linotypes 

2 —  MODEL  31  Linotypes 

1 —  MODEL  29  Linotype  Mixer 

3 —  MODEL  30  Linotype  Mixers 

ALL  with  AC  Motors.  Electric  Pod. 
Margach  Feeders  Some  with  Bloweti. 
Saws  and  Quadders. 

APPROXIMA'TELY  71  Fonts  Matt 

2 —  LUDLOWS  with  Cabinets  sad 
Mats 

2 — ELROD  Stripcasters.  E  and  F 
2— MONOTYPE  MM  and  T4! 
Caters 

ROUSE  Band  Saw — Rou.'e  Miterer 
MORRISON  Slug  Stripper 
VANDERCOOK  22  Galley  Powc 
Pnx)f  Press 

VANDERCOOK  325  Full  Page  Prod 
Press 

10  AD  Makeup  Cabinets 

3000  Ib.  GAS  Remelt  Pot  with  Margsei 
Watercooled  Molds. 


HUSBAND  -  WIFTJ  or  adman -printer 
team  with  scant  capital  but  experience, 
ability  and  ambition  can  lease  Ohio 
county  seat  long-established  weekly  with 
plant,  due  to  ownership’s  personal  prob¬ 
lems.  Box  4437,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


’TOURIST  ATTRACTIONS  are  big 
business!  Lort  historical  city  dis- 
covered._  I.ost  since  1759.  150  building 
foundations,  streets,  cemeteries,  forts, 
market  place,  etc.  Fully  authenticated. 
Ideal  location.  I,e.ase.  Box  4402,  ^itor 
ft  Publisher. 

Promotions,  Prizes,  Etc. 

WANTED — entries  for  news,  picture,  ' 
editorial,  public  service  competitions.  I 
Consult  Journalism  Awards  Directory,  j 
$2.  P.  O.  Box  434.  Rye.  N.  Y. 

NEWSPAPER  SF.RVrr.E.S  j 

Press  Engineers 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— ’TRUCKING 
Exi)ert  Service — World  Wide  I 

SKIDMORE  AND  MASON.  INC.  i 
55-59  Frankfort  Street  ' 

New  York  38.  N.  Y.  I 

_ BArelay  7-97TS _ 

PAUL  F.  BIRD 

PRESS  ERECTOR,  moving,  rebuilding 
Flatbed  semi-cylindrical  tubular. 

7  Oak  Court.  Islin.  New  York 
_ JU  1-0687 _ 

UPECO,  INC. 

SPECIALIZING  IN  DUPT.EX 
AND  GOSS  FLAT-BED  WEBS 
DISMANTLING-MOVED-BREfTTED 

Universal 

Printing  Equipnnent  Co„  Inc. 

420  Valley  Brook  Ave. 
Lyndhurst.  N.  J. 

j  MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
j  Composing  Room 

REID  V  BELT  drive  for  Linotype- 
I  Intertype  with  new  clutch  wheel 
$125.  Make  a  drive  to  go  above  and 
a  drive  to  hang  below.  Reid  Maga¬ 
zine  Racks  31  stock  sizes  or  make  up 
to  suit  your  needs.  Like  to  have  your 
;  order.  Arch  Reid.  WILLIAM  REID 
I  00.,  2271  Clybourn,  Chicago  14,  HI. 

EDITOR  8C  PUB 


STEREOTYPE 

I — GOSS  Full  Page  Vacuum  Fli: 
Box 

1 — NOLAN  Stereot>Te  Saw 
1— WESEL  Radial  Arm  Router 
1 — PREMIER  Rotary  Knife  FU: 
Shaver 

.33— STEEL  Stereo  Chases- 1  Doubfc 
29 -STEEL  Makeup  Turtles- 1  Doubk 
1— SCOTT  Pull  Page  M.at  Roller 

1 —  AI.ICO  Evenray 

2 —  .ST.AHI  Master  Formers 

1— KEMP  Gas  7  Ton  Metal  Pot 
1 — WOOD  Pony  Autoplate.  Vacuum 
1 — ST.AHI  Master  Router 

PRESS  ROOM 

1—  SCOTT  Double  Sextuple  Prea, 
23  9/16" 

6 — S'TEEL  Cylinder,  Roller  Bearing 
Units. 

2—  DOUBLE  Folders  with  C-H  Con¬ 
veyors. 

2— AC  DRIVHS.  Compensators  (or 
Color. 

A'l  attractively  priced  fo'  immedlati 
liquidation.  Represent3*^ive  on  KNOX¬ 
VILLE  JOURNAL  Pre”-.:se3  week  oi 
November  10. 

Fcr  further  Infc'ma'-'n 
WRITE — Wire  or 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  Street,  N.  Y.  17,  N.  Y. 
Oxford  7-4590 


_ (.omposing  Rot>m 

NEW  HALL 
MAT  ROLLER 

Amply  heax-y  enough  for  the  8®^  | 
daily  and  all-around  purposes.  Bkiuip^ 
with  5  H.P.  motor  and  many  otlw  | 
features. 

We  also  .nake  Form  Tables.  6' 

Makeup  Tables,  pumps,  chipping  blocio, 
etc. 

Also  many  other  useful  rebuilt  articlei. 

Thomas  W.  Hall  Co. 

Stamford.  Conn. 

GOING  TO  NINE  COL.  48  ^ 
Stereotype  chases  Like  new,  only  tnrw 
i  years  oH.  $35.00  each.  SpecifiesMM. 

8  col.  llfi  ems  22-%  cut-off. 

I  publisher.  Box  4406,  Editor  ft  luUr 
Usher.  _ 

_ Newsprint  - 

,  NEWSPRINT  —  Mimeograph  pa^r  ^ 
sizes.  Behrens  Pulp  and  Paper  Co-> 

I  E.  45th  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

LISHER  for  November  2.  1957 
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MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES  MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
_ Pres»  Room _  | _ Fres$  Room _ 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES  i 

_ ff'anted  to  Buy _ I 


available  immediately 

and  Priced  for  Quick 
LIQUIDATION 

8  page  DUPLEX  FLATBED 

Model  AB.  Located  California 


16  PG  DUPLEX  TUBULAR 

and  14  PK-  Folder — Stereo — AC 


20  pg  Duplex  Tubular 

2  to  1  Model,  AO  Drive,  Complete 
Stereo,  Located,  Illinois. 


16/32  pg  Goss  Straightline 

Single  width.  Complete  Stereo 


24/48  pg  Goss  Straightline 

Single  width,  23  9/16”,  hi  and  hi 
Fblder,  AC  Drive,  Complete  Stereo 
Located  Florida. 


3  UNIT  scon 

with  2  extra  COLOR  Couples.  Floor 
Fed  Preeo— 23  9/16— AC 
Location:  Portsmouth,  Virginia. 


34  and  5  Unit  Hoe  Presses 

22%*  Former  Bo^n  Poet 


6  UNIT  scon 

Molti'Type — 22%”  cut-off.  I,eads  for 
SPOT  COLOR.  3-Arm  Reels  &  Ten- 
tiont.  Complete  Stereo. 

Location:  Detroit,  Michigan. 


6  or  7  UNIT  GOSS  223/4" 

ARCH  TYPE  units— White  Metal 
Bearings.  Cline  3  Arm  Reels  and  Ten- 
lions.  Trackage  and  Turntable. 
Location:  Detroit. 


TWINNED  100  HP  Cline  electric  mo¬ 
tor  drives.  Manufactured  1947.  AC  220 
I  volts  3  phase  60  cycles.  Control  panels 
in  parallel.  John  Griffiths  Co.  Inc.,  415 
I  Lexingrton  Ave.,  New  York  17. _ 

I  4  OR  6  UNITS  OF  BEAITTIFULLY 
MAINTAINED  GOSS.  NEW  IN  1924. 
*20.000  SPENT  ON  IT  LAST  5 
I  YEARS. 

PRINTS  four  colors 
USES  62”  paper  roll 
PAPER  is  end  fed 
CUT-OFF  23  9/16 
PRESS  has  all  NEW  BEARINGS 
PRESS  runs  at  34,000  an  hour 
THREE  folders  (one  used  as  spare) 
ALL  electrical  control  equipment 
TWO  75  HP  Motors 
PRESS  has  automatic  tension  con¬ 
trol 

SPARE  roller  liners  and  many 
other  spare  parts 
FOUR  portable  ink  fountains 
REVERSIBLE  unit  cylinder 

ERIE.  PENNSYLVANIA,  TIMES 
MAKE  US  AN  OFFER 
CONTACTT  MR  CLARENCE  MOSER 

GOSS  COMET 

8  PAGE  F\ill.  i4*Fold.  Excellent  con¬ 
dition.  Under  Goes  Servicing  Contract. 
Recently  overhauled  with  new  gears, 
etc.  Chases  and  snare  parts  included. 
Can  be  seen  in  operation  here.  Imme¬ 
diate  relea.-^.  Where  is  and  as  is  for 
only  *10,000. 

WAPAKONETA  DAILY  NEWS 
Wapakoneta,  Ohio 


NiaiD  ROOM.  WILL  SACRIFICE  I 

28-page  GOSS  Straightline  Rotary 
with  complete  stereo  including 
vacuum-back  Pony  Autoplate,  Sta- 
Hi,  Mat  Roller. 


FOR  PRESSES  OF  EVERY  SIZE 
DESCRIPTION  AND  PRICE  .  . 
CONTACT: 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St..  N.  Y.  17.  N.  Y. 
Oxford  7-4590 


MODEL  E  DUPLEX,  8-Page  Flat  Bed 
W«fc  Press.  Ser.  No.  1549.  This  high 
•erisl  number  Duplex  is  the  fastest  and 
Jort  flat  bed  web  press  on  the  market. 
Two-way  printer  produces  6000  eight 
Psgs  paperj  i)er  hour — folded  either 
•IttSTter  or  half  fold.  Late  style  V-Belt 
W.  ipd.  motor  with  Cline  controls 
•M  push  button  stations ;  24  chases, 
™ber  rollers  for  4,  6,  and  8  pages ; 
G>wman  static  neutralizers,  automatic 
!“  pumping  system,  etc.  Will  sell  | 
luitalled  and  guaranteed  to  give  new 

r»  Performance.  Available  now.  Can  I 
running  in  your  plant  within  SO 
“ye.  For  full  details  write  Inland 
Newspaper  Supply  Co..  422  W.  8th. 
Aeneas  City  6,  Mo. 


MOTOR  DRIVES  of  25.  40. 
M.  W,  76.  100,  150  H.P.  A.C.  George  C. 
^Oxford.  Box.  903,  ^ige,  Idaho. 


24  PG  DUPLEX  UNITUBULAR 

tYfNrre.  all  reversible,  and  2  Double 
Decks,  Balloon  Former.  AO 
"rjye.  Complete  Stereo.  Available 
Smnmer  1958. 


*15,000 

WRITE  OR  CALL 
KEY  WEST  CTTIZEN, 
KEDT  WEST,  FLORIDA. 


GOSS  MONITOR  newspaper  press,  12 
pages,  and  complete  stereotyping  equip¬ 
ment.  In  good  condition  *10,000.  Junc¬ 
tion  CSty,  Kansas,  Daily  Union. 


NEWCOLEQUARTERFOLDER 

PORTABLE,  adaptable  all  typee  rotary 
presses  except  flat  bed:^.  Time  and 
money  saver. 

OKLAHOMA  CITY 
MACHINE  WORKS 

1633  W.  Main,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
Re  6-8841 


12-24  Page  GOSS  3  Deck 
GOSS  Comet 
MODEL  A  Duplex 
MODEL  AB  Duplex 
SUPER  DUTY  Duplex  Mat  Roller 
hi  PAGE  Folding  machine  for  Stand¬ 
ard  2  to  1  Duplex  Tubular  to  be 
used  in  tandem  arrangement. 

UPECO,  INC. 

420  Valleybrook  Ave.,  Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 


3  UNIT  HOE 

FED.  22%”  Cut-off.  A.C.  Steel 
'junders — Roller  Bearings-Spray  Foun- 
“lus.  Location :  Pertt  Amboy,  N.  J. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

?LE-  42  St..  N.  Y.  17  Oxford  7-4600 


PAGE  OR  48  tabloid.  3-deck  Hoe, 
jwhauled  and  in  Uqj  condition,  22% 
®le«bric  hoist.  16  chases, 
t.11  **•  Automatic  gas  pot  and  timer. 
TJ.  .'Utter,  shaver,  chipping  block, 
?*wic  mat  former.  Ail  safeties,  inch- 
W  motor,  speed  21.000  hour  Now 
excellent  job  for  16,000  circu- 
■“on  semi-weekly  but  being  replaced 
r^new  press.  Available  July  1958. 
"«wval  easy  but  buyer  can  take  his 
2®^  A^ut  *26,000.  Granite  Qty, 
nilBoi*,  Press-Record. 


Stereotype 


LAKE  ERIE  Direct  Pressure  Press 
WOOD  Pony  Autoplates — 21%-2S  9/16 
STAHI  Master  Routers — 21%-2S  9/16 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St.,  N.  Y.  17.  OXford  7-4590 


Wanted  to  Buy 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St.,  N.  T.  17  OXford  7-4690 


Editor  &  publisher  for  November  2,  1957 


LUDLOWS,  Linos,  Intertypes,  mats. 

MIDWEST  MATRIX  MART  Inc. 

633  Plymouth  Court,  Chicago  6,  Ill. 
WANTED :  8-page  Duplex  or  Goaa 
flat-bed.  Advise  serial  no.  and  when 
available.  Northern  Machine  works. 

323  N.  4th  St.,  Phils.  6,  Pa. _ 

WILL  Buy  for  Cash,  Complete  Plants, 
also  Individual  Machines  and  Eiquip- 
ment — anywhere  in  U.S.A. 

PRINTCRAFT  REPREBE24TATIVES 
277  Broadway,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 
OLD  PEDESTAL  MODEL  No.  2  CAG 
or  ATF  saw  trimmer,  Ludlow  Super  ' 
Surfacer,  Elrod  molds.  Monotype  MM 
mats.  Leo  W.  Hausman,  107  So.  33  St.,  . 

Philadelphia.  Pa. _  | 

GOSS  OR  DUPLEX  FLATBED,  Lud- 
lows.  Linos,  Plants.  Tompkins  Equli>- 
ment  Oo.,  712  S.  Clark,  (Chicago  6, 

Illinois.  _ _ _ 

WANTkD  Good  Used  Sta-Hi  mat  for¬ 
mer.  El  Cajon  Valley  News.  613  West 
Main  St.,  El  Cajon.  California. _ 

WANTED — One  Speedaumat  Addresser 
with  strip  lister  for  newspaper  mailing 
lists.  Apply  to  E.  S.  Leigh,  Production 
Manager,  The  Ottawa  Citizen,  Ottawa. 
Canada. 


HELP  WANTED 

Administrative 


NEEDED  IMMEDIATELY 


Newspaper  Controller  for  30  thousand 
morning  and  evening  combination. 
Chart  Area  3.  Present  Controller  re¬ 
signed  to  accept  bigger  position  effec¬ 
tive  November  1.  Please  state  experi¬ 
ence,  age,  salary  required,  and  refer¬ 
ences  first  letter.  All  replies  confiden- 
tisl.  Box  4212,  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 

EaCCEDTIONAL  OPPORTUNITY.  First, 
come  In  and  straighten  out  our  adver¬ 
tising  department.  Daily  of  12,000  needs 
a  good  leader  able  to  organize  staff  for 
most  efficient  selling.  Ideas,  promotions, 
and  sound  but  rapid  fire  selling  tech¬ 
niques  essential.  Then — after  six  months 
to  year  take  over  as  aaslstant  to  pub¬ 
lisher.  Man  we  need  must  be  thoroughly 
based  in  all  phases  of  newspaper — ad¬ 
vertising,  newsroom,  circulaUon,  back- 
shop.  Must  have  executive  ability, 
leadership,  biuineas  ability.  A  big  order 
but  salary  will  be  worth  it.  Box  4207, 
Eiditor  A  Publisher. 


Circulation 


NEIW  JEIRSEIY  6  day  newspaper  is  i 
seeking  an  experienced,  aggreasive  eir-  ! 
culation  director.  Man  hired  must  have  I 
thorough  knowledge  of  "little  mer-  I 
chant”  system  coupled  with  executive 
ability  necessary  to  work  with  inde-  I 
pendent  dealers  and  our  own  district 
supervisors.  This  is  a  competitive  mar¬ 
ket  calling  for  an  individual  to  care¬ 
fully  plan  and  promote  future  circula¬ 
tion  growth. 

THIS  POSITION  has  excellent  starting 
salary,  fotir  weeks  annual  vacation. 

THOSE  KNOWINGLY  qualified  can 
send  complete  resume  to  Harry  Frank, 
Assistant  Publisher.  j 

EUZABETH  DAILY  JOURNAL  I 
Elllzabeth,  New  Jersey 


Classified  Advertising 


CLASSIFIED 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 


AN  UNUSUAL  opportunity  for  the  top 
salesman  on  a  larger  newspaper  or 
classified  manager  on  a  smaller  news¬ 
paper  to  manage  department  in  a 
growing  New  Jersey  newspaper. 

THOSE  KNOWINGLY  qualified  can 
send  complete  resi'me  to  John  B.  Ledce, 
Advertising  Director. 

ELIZABETH  DAILY  JOURNAL 
Ellizabeth,  New  Jersey 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  solicitors 
and  managers,  male  or  female,  ur¬ 
gently  needed  on  Pennsylvania  news¬ 
papers.  If  interested,  write  PNPA, 
2717  N.  Front  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


_ HELP  WANTED _ 

_ Dispatch-Production 

DISPATCH  MANAGER.  Excellent 
opening  for  experienced  Dispatch  Mana¬ 
ger  on  the  Calumet  Areas  fasteet 
growing  Dally  and  Sunday  Newspaper. 
Must  be  able  to  make  up  dummy.  Good 
starting  salary.  Write  Morris  Sk^l, 
Advertising  Director,  Gary  Post-Tnb- 
une,  Gary,  Indiana. 

_ Display  Advertising 

ADVERTISING  MANAGEBL  experi¬ 
ence,  aggressive,  imaginative,  know 
layout,  for  expanding  weekly  in  grow¬ 
ing  suburb.  Chart  Area  2  metropolitan 
area.  Daily  competition.  *100  to  start 
for  right  man.  Send  complete  experi¬ 
ence  to  Box  4220,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

AD  SOLICITOR  for  small  Iowa  daily. 
One  who  knows  midwest.  Good  pay, 
plus  paid  vacation,  holidays,  H  ft  A., 
life  insurance.  Good  working  conditions 
in  new  air-conditioned  plant.  Write  all 
in  first  letter  to  Daily  Freeman-Journal, 
Webster  City,  Iowa. _ 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  SALEISM.^ 
for  daily  paper  of  12,500  circulation 
situated  in  prosperous  resort  and  fruit 
growing  area.  Must  be  experienced  with 
ability  to  sell  and  handle  layou^  A 
permanent,  secure  position  with  a 
bright  future  for  the  right  young  man. 
Write  Robert  BatdorfT,  The  Hecord- 
Elagle,  Traverse  City,  Michigan,  giving 
full  details  of  training  and  experience. 
All  applications  confidential. _ 

FLORIDA 
AD  SALESMEN 

YOU  can  earn  *25  to  *100  weekly 
part  time  selling  ads  for  large  resort- 
real  estate  publication.  No  conflict 
with  local  job.  Can  use  two  or  three 
full  time  salesmen.  Apply  Box  4223, 
Eiditor  ft  Publisher. _ _ 

RARE  OPENING  on  top  notch,  fast 
growing  evening  daily  for  advertising 
salesman  who  wants  to  get  ahead. 
Salary  *122.50  plus  liberal  bonus,  pen¬ 
sion  plan,  hospitalization  and  insur¬ 
ance.  John  Tompkins  Chester  Times. 
Chester,  Pennsylvania. _ 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING  SALES:  One 
of  midwest's  foremost  seven-day  pee¬ 
pers  nee^  a  man  for  its  expanding 
staff  to  help  with  the  rewarding  task 
of  increasing  its  local  advertising 
leadership.  Recent  or  experienced  grad 
quite  acceptable.  Good  salary,  unusual 
commission  plans,  and  full  pcu;kage 
of  insurance,  pension  and  vacation 
benefits.  Send  your  complete  resume 
with  income  expectations  to  Box  4311, 
Eiditor  ft  Publisher. _ 

WE  ARE  looking  for  the  man  who 
is  looking  for  an  exceptional  oppor¬ 
tunity  in  Retail  Display  Advertising 
on  a  good  volume  newspaper  in  a  fast¬ 
growing  city  over  200,000  in  Chart 
Area  2.  Fourteen  men  on  present  staff. 

THE  MAN  may  now  be  an  assistant 
advertising  manager  on  a  smaller  paper 
or  one  who  possesses  the  basic  ability 
and  resourcefulness  to  assume  manage¬ 
ment  responsibility.  The  position  of 
Retail  Department  Manager  is  the  goal. 
Retirement  and  reorganization  will 
open  the  door  of  opportunity  for  the 
right  man. 

Give  full  particulars — age,  ex¬ 
perience,  present  salary  and  references. 
Applications  treated  in  strictest  con- 
fidence.  Box  4318,  Eiditor  ft  Publisher. 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING 
SALESMAN 


for  daily,  Sunday  in  63.000  circula¬ 
tion  bracket,  staff  of  7.  Elxcellent  op¬ 
portunity  with  top-fliOTt  newspai>er 
in  brand  new.  modern  plant.  Wonder¬ 
ful  city  to  raise  a  family  and  become 
associated  with  a  progressive  organi¬ 
zation  employing  fine  people.  Write 
fully  stating  qualifications,  back¬ 
ground,  salary  to  Bob  Woodring,  Re¬ 
tail  Advertising  Manager,  Sioux  Falls 
ARGU&L^DER,  Sioux  Falla,  South 
Dakota. 


Editorial 


TREE 

MONTHLY  JOB  MARKET  letter, 
with  list  of  available  jobs  and  nation¬ 
wide  employment  conditions.  Bill  McKee 
Birch  Pers'rqnel,  59  E.  Madison,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Illinois. 
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HELP  WAITED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Mechanical 


HELP  WANTED 
Promotion— Public  Relationt 


DESK  MAN  I 

strong  tnedium  sized  evening  daily  has 
<qpening  for  able  young  desk  man  who  | 
is  ready  for  upward  step.  Chart  Area 
6.  Box  4108,  ^itor  &  Publisher.  I 
WANT  TO  ADVANCE  T— Large  I 
Metropolitan  newspaper  needs  man 
2-3  years  experience  in  Chart  Area  2 
bureau  handling  city  and  county.  Car,  I 
camera  needed.  Job  offers  solid  experi-  ' 
ence  covering  all  types  major  news. 
Unlimited  advancement  opportunity. 
Air  mail  resume,  salary  needed  to  Box  ' 

4109,  Editor  &  Publisher. _  j 

REPORTER,  general  assignment,  some  ’ 
spe.-ts,  desk  work,  needed  by  14,000  ‘ 
afternoon  daily.  Chart  Area  8.  Eixccl- 
lent  opportunity  for  advancement,  de- 
veiopment,  good  starting  salary.  Send 
complete  details,  references  to  Box  ‘ 
4206,  Editor  &  Publisher.  Only  mid-  I 

westerners  will  be  considered. _  | 

SPORTS  EDITOR  and  some  general 
news  for  Central  N.Y.  State  afternoon 
daily.  Opi>ortunity  for  a  young  man.  i 
Company  Benefits.  Permanent  position.  | 
Write  Box  4216,  Editor  &  Publisher,  : 
giving  experience,  availability  and  ! 
salary  requirements.  ' 

GENERAL  ASSIGNMENTS  reporter 
and  feature  writer,  on  morning  daily  j 
serving  Texas-Louisiana  Gulf  coast.  | 
Write  Managing  Editor,  Beaumont,  i 
Texas.  Enterprise. _ | 

LIVE  LAKE  MICHIGAN  resort  city  j 
daily  needs  young  beginning  reporter  I 
for  news,  feature  assignments,  camera 
training,  sports  editing.  Send  resume, 
samples,  salary  expected  to  Donald  V. 
Schoenwether,  General  Manager,  South 
Haven  (Michigan)  Tribune. _ 

PROMINENT  New  England  daily  has 
opening  for  alert  male  reporter  with 
one  or  two  years  experience.  State  full 
details,  age,  experience,  educational 
background.  Replies  confidential.  Box 
4335,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

WANTED — reporter,  young  man  pre¬ 
ferred,  fine  Midwest  college  town, 
12,000,  advancement  on  proven  ability, 
$85  week  begin.  Box  4320,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WANTED — Sports  man  looking  to 
sports  editorship.  Midwest  Ohio  Daily 
10,000  circulation.  Please  give  refer¬ 
ences  and  salary  expected.  Contact 
William  Amos,  Editor,  Sidney  Daily 
News. 


YOUNG  MAN  for  reporter  18,000  New 
England  morning  newspaper.  Variety 
of  assignments  in  live  town.  College 
grad  with  2  or  3  years  experience  pre¬ 
ferred.  Helpful  if  have  car  and  can 
type.  Excellent  working  conditions. 
Fringe  benefits  including  liberal  life 
insurance.  Friendly  community.  Box 
4339,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  EDITOR  WANTED 

NEW  OPENING — challenging  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  versatile  person  interested 
in  children’s  field.  HIGHLIGHTS  FOR 
CHILDREN  is  an  educational  magazine 
^dely  used  in  schools  and  homes.  Pub¬ 
lished  10  issues  a  year,  200,000  circula¬ 
tion,  designed  for  children  from  2 
to  12. 

EDITORS  need  experienced  person  to 
assist  in  manuscript  selection,  rewrit¬ 
ing,  and  primarily  in  production  .  ,  . 
bringing  through  monthly  issues  and 
reprint  books.  Prefer  woman  with  ele¬ 
mentary  educational  background  and 
teaching  experience  in  nursery  school, 
kindergarten  or  lower  elementary 
grades.  Must  have  several  years  pub¬ 
lishing  experience.  Liberal  salary,  l^ne- 
fits  and  advancement  opportunities. 
Send  resume  to  Dr.  Garry  C.  Myers, 
Editor,  Highlights  for  Children,  Hones- 
dale,  Pennsylvania. 

EDITOR 

Big-city  (Chart  Area  2)  AHNA  sub¬ 
urban  weekly,  largest  circulation  in 
state.  Reorganization  opens  up  growth 
opportunity  for  person  who  can  stand 
on  own  legs,  make  public  contacts, 
rewrite,  make-up,  and  use  his  depart¬ 
ment  to  promote  overall  welfare  of 
paper.  Salary  plus  incentive.  Please 
write  experience,  salary  needs.  Box 
4410,  Editor  &  Publisher, _ 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  as  Cor¬ 
respondent  in  Mid-County  towns  for 
City  afternoon  daily.  Contact  Managing 
Editor,  Beaumont  (Texas)  Journal. 


EDITOR 

NEW  YORK  publishing  firm  seeks 
editor  to  direct  and  expand  established 
Western  financial  weekly.  (Chart  Area 
10).  Excellent  growth  i)Ossibility:  prof¬ 
it  sharing  arrangement.  Financial  in¬ 
dustrial  reporting  end  administrative 
experience  essential.  Write,  stating 
salary  requirement.  Replies  confi¬ 
dential.  Box  4431,  £>litor  &  Publisher. 
EXPraiENCElT^ESK  MAN  capable 
of  directing  city  staff  and  developing 
local  assignments  and  features  on  grow¬ 
ing  afternoon  daily,  circulation  10,000 
in  New  England  industrial  city,  60,000 
population.  Send  clips  with  application 
giving  full  details  of  previous  experi¬ 
ence.  Interview  essential.  Box  4427,  1 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ _  I 

GENERAIT' news  RETORTER.  some 
experience.  Good  future,  expanding 
area.  Daily  Rocket,  Rock  Springs, 

Wyoming.  _ 

HAVE  OPENING  on  one  of  our  Illinois 
dailies  for  general  newsman.  Should  be 
capable  of  handling  wire  and  writing 
sharp  heads.  Good  opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  Many  benefits.  Write  Roger  ‘ 
Thompson,  Shaw  Newspapers,  Dixon,  | 

Illinois. _ _ _ 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  wire  ecli- 
tor:  woman’s  editor  job  open  soon; 
afternoon  daily  with  10,500  circulation  ; 
contact  J.  D.  Jordan,  Xenia,  Ohio, 
Daily  Gazette. 

REPORTER  and  rewrite  man,  experi¬ 
enced  on  city  hall,  police,  court,  poli¬ 
tics,  morning  daily,  five-night  week. 
Write  Editor,  The  Post-Star,  Glens 
Falls.  N.  Y.,  stating  name,  address, 
phone  number,  age,  education,  quali¬ 
fications,  experience  and  references.  _ 

REPORTER- PHOTOGRAPHER : 
Young.  Some  experience.  Car  needed. 
Great  opportunity  for  man  with  initia¬ 
tive,  ambition.  Top  Connecticut  weekly. 
Tell  all  first  letter,  including  salary. 
Box  4414,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER — Want  aggressive,  capable 
young  man  to  grow  with  10,000  daily. 
Need  car  and  camera  experience.  Write 
H.  G.  Schwartz,  Evening  Observer, 
Dunkirk,  New  York. _ 

SPORTS  EDITOR  and  some  general 
news  for  Ala.ska's  largest  daily  in  heart 
of  worlds  finest  fishing,  hunting  coun¬ 
try.  Fine  opportunity  for  young  man. 
Must  pay  own  transportation,  ^nd  all 
information  including  references  in  first 
letter  via  airmail,  to  Bernie  Kosinski, 
Managing  Editor,  Anchorage  Times, 
Box  40,  Anchorage,  Alaska. _ 

TWO  REPORTERS — One  for  two-man 
bureau,  other  for  general  assignments. 
Excellent  working  conditions  and  ad¬ 
vancement  opportunities.  Education, 
aptitude  and  character  more  important 
than  experience,  although  latter  also  is 
preferred.  Give  all  data  in  first  letter. 
Editor,  Gazette,  Niagara  Falls,  New 
York. _ 

WOMANS  PAGE  EDITOR,  writer. 
Congenial  staff,  wonderful  climate,  full 
charge.  Write  A1  Stubbs,  Roswell  Daily 
Record,  Roswell,  New  Mexico. 

Mechanical  _ 


PRESS  FOREMAN,  middle  west.  Must 
be  capable  of  handling  Goss  12  unit 
headliner.  Union  shop  throughout. 
Must  have  had  supervisory  experience 
with  union.  Capable  of  handling  men. 
Excellent  salary  and  opportunity  for 
the  right  man.  Please  state  experience, 
age,  salary  requirements  and  at  least 
two  references.  All  inquiries  will  be 
held  in  strict  confidence.  Write  box 
4115,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

UNUSUAL  MAN  with  background  as 
machinist  to  be  plant  maintenance  man 
not  afraid  to  dirty  his  hands.  Must  be 
a  perfectionist  in  every  department 
especially  on  the  press.  Should  also  be 
qualified  electrician  and  not  too  proud 
to  tackle  minor  plumbing  jobs.  In  re¬ 
turn,  good  pay,  happy  conditions  and 
associations  and  profit  sharing.  Box 
4201,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

LINOTYPE  OPERATOR  or  combina¬ 
tion  operator-ad  compositor  for  daily. 
5-day,  40-hour  week.  Paid  vacation, 
free  life  and  hospital  insurance,  etc. 
Day  work  except  Saturday  shift.  Good 
equipment  and  working  conditions.  No 
drinkers.  Contact  E.  H.  Baldwin, 
Mechanical  Superintendent,  Martins¬ 
ville  Bulletin,  Martinsville,  Virginia. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS— 
AD  ASSISTANT 


MECHANICAL 
WORKING  PRESS 
FOREMAN 

30,000  M.E.S.  Excellent  opportunity  at 
good  pay  for  a  tough  man  who  can 
bring  order  to  a  disorganized  and 
sloppy  press  room. 

Press  has  just  been  completely  over¬ 
hauled  and  we  want  to  maintain  it  in 
top  shape  for  quality  operation  on 
quality  ];>aper. 

Box  4329,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AMBITIOUS  YOUNG  college  graduate 
of  Carnegie  Tech,  Rochester  Tech  or 
equivalent.  Capable  of  working  into 
production  manager  of  two  daily  news¬ 
papers  under  20,000  circulation  in 
northeast.  Must  be  thoroughly  grounded 
in  newspaper  machinery  and  processes, 
be  open  minded  on  new  techniques  and 
have  ability  to  direct  others  in  both 
union  and  non-union  departments. 
Permanent  future  in  mechanical,  ex¬ 
ecutive  capacity.  Replies  treated  in 
confidence.  Box  4340,  fiditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 

MACHINIST-OPERATOR  for  Alaska. 
Top  pay  of  $4.40  per  hour  for  a  top 
man,  who  is  .ibove  average  operator 
on  2-in-l  Blue  Streak  14  equipped 
with  quadder,  saw,  carrying  several 
extra  magazines  and  heavy  ad  com- 
Itosition  load.  Man  we  want  must  be 
able  to  keep  four  Linotypes  in  top 
condition:  8,  14’s,  Comet.  No  Tele- 

typ^etters.  Modern  plant,  best  of 
e<iuipment,  generous  fringe  benefits. 
'This  IS  a  top  job  for  a  top-notch  man 
who  is  Union  or  eligible,  paying  about 
$12,000  annually.  (Please  don’t  waste 
your  time  and  ours  by  applying  if  you 
are  not  fully  qualified.)  Write  Box 
4400,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

PLANT  SUPERINTENDEINT.  Chart 
Area  6,  Union  shop,  must  have  had 
supervisory  experience  newspaper  and 
job  printing.  Excellent  salary  and 
bonus  to  the  right  man.  Please  state 
experience,  age,  present  salary  and 
two  references.  All  inquiries  held  in 
strict  confidence.  Box  4416,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PRESSMAN — Stereotyi)er  combination, 
open  shop.  Chart  Area  12,  fast  grow¬ 
ing  group  strong  weeklies,  Goss  16-32. 
Top  pay  to  top  man  who  likes  to  pro¬ 
duce  quality.  Best  climate,  recreation. 
Send  full  details,  references.  Rigid  in¬ 
vestigation.  Box  4408,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ARE  YOU  a  young  mid-western  mu 
with  writing  experience  who  wants  t« 
enjoy  life  in  wonderful  Wisconan  u 
our  Public  Relations  and  Ad  Assistant! 
If  so,  write  listing  your  experience  for 
a  job  that  offers  training  for  publica¬ 
tion  work,  public  relations,  advertisint, 
sales  promotion  with  fire-casualty  com¬ 
pany  experiencing  rapid  growth.  Pro¬ 
gressive  training  program  helps  you  to 
success. 

HOME  MU’TUAL  INSURANCE 
COMPANY,  APPLETON,  WISCONSIN 


WANTED— ASSISTANT  TO  SUPER. 
VISOR  (female),  of  public  relations 
and  technical  editorial  office  of  modem 
research  center  in  Northern  New 
Jersey :  college  graduate  (journalism), 
2-5  years’  experience  required ;  includes 
writing  for  company  publications  and 
news  releases.  Benefits  and  salsiy 
good,  ^x  4323,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Salesmen 


WANTED 

SALESMAN  now  contacting  newspa¬ 
pers  to  represent  rubber  band  manu¬ 
facturer.  Full  time  or  sideline.  Attrae 
tive  commission  arrangement.  Write 
Box  4417,  Editor  &  Publisher  givint 
territory  covered,  etc. 


_ INSTRUCTION _ 

_ (Classified  Advertising 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGE3RS 
TELL  US  .  .  . 

The  20  lesson  Howard  Parish  Ckw- 
respondence  Course  in  Classified  Adv^ 
tising  does  for  them  the  complete  train¬ 
ing,  and  retraining,  job  they  wsat 
done  .  .  .  but  which  few  have  the  time 
and  material  available  to  do. 

Increasing  numbers  of  CAMs  art 
enrolling  themselves  .  .  .  and  their 
staflf  members.  (281  newspapers  haw 
now  enrolled  people  from  their  Cls^ 
fied  Departments.)  And  many  Ad  Di¬ 
rectors  and  Business  Managers  hate 
taken  the  course  to  broaden  their  un¬ 
derstanding  of  Classified. 

The  cost  is  $66,  payable  as  littl*  •• 
$16  upon  enrollment  and  $2.56  a  week 
for  20  weeks.  To  enroll  .  .  .  just  aeM 
the  name  of  the  person  who  Is  to  w 
the  course,  and  the  address  to  which 
you  wish  the  lessons  mailed. 

Descriptive  brochure  on  request. 

HOWARD  PARISH 

School  of  Classified  Advertising 
a  division  of 

Howard  Parish  Associates,  Inc. 

Classified  Advertising 
Development  Service 
2900  N.  W.  79th  St.  Miami  47,  Fla. 
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INSTRUCTION 


Linotype  School 


OHIO  UNOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN,  OHIO 
Linotype,  Intertype  Instruction 
Free  Information 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Administrative 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


EDITORIAL  clerk-typist  seeks  Man 
Friday  job  on  small-town  paper.  Box 
4120,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 


CITY  EDITOR  of  comi)etitivo  12,000 
daily,  30  years  old,  able  to  supervise 
all  pha'ws  of  newsroom,  specialist  in 
area  coverage,  seeks  advancement  on 
larger  i>aper  or  as  m.e.  on  smaller 
paper  considering  expansion.  Prefer 
|l-BUSHER-S  assistant  —  Prize-  i  or  West  coast.  Available  for  inte^ 
nning  young  editor,  Kme  knowledge  |  4241,  Editor  & 


cd  libor  relations,  wants  opportunity  EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  and  pub- 
D  learn  management  side.  Either  small  i  lie  relations.  J-  Grad,  Vet,  28.  Want  to 
liily  publisher's  personal  direction,  establish  permanent  job,  home,  chal- 
hain  or  large  daily  training  progrtun.  i  lenge,  and  future  in  Chart  Area  4,  6, 
Vemendous  worker.  _  Competent  right  j  or  7.  Box  4210,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

!  feature  WRITER  —  Magazine  and 

C38,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


('.irculation 


modem  EXPERlE.NCEn  Assistant  Circulation 


New 

alism), 


ananer  on  Morning,  Evening  and 
in.lay  125, COO  class  with  excellent 


EXPEIRIENCED  si>orts  editor  seeks 
,  .  ,  change.  Has  done  features,  area,  city 

neludei  ^J^^:round  in  circulation  promotion.  ,  news,  some  photograph  on  small  daily. 

and  ABC  accounting  procedures  Interested  in  sports  or  other  editorial  _  _  _ _  _ 

jn  Newspapers,  Business  Publications,  i  jiost  on  daily  or  college  publicity,  BA.  I  convention  New  Orleans.  Box  4306, 

and  Magazines.  Exceptionally  strong  ,  48,  married.  Vet.  Box  4208,  Editor  £  i  Editor  &  Publisher. 

bn  Home  D.livery--Plnn  ami  execute  Publisher. _  |  WOMAN— Magazine  editorial.  5  years 

Jpn  promotions.  Desire  Circulation  :  intensive  experience  in  editing  and 

Bknagrr  or  A.ssistant  on  a  growing  j  MANAGING  EDITOR  '  layout.  Top  journalism  training,  plus 

■ksspaper  or  business  publication.  Pre-  .  ivir  m  xr  vwii  ,  study  in  social  sciences,  religion,  arts. 

Hr  Midwest,  will  go  nnjwhere.  Pres-  .  _u_  i  Wants  change  to  southwest.  Write  Box 

|ntly  employed.  Age  32,  College  Grad-  I  Are  you  interested  in  an  editor  who  4322,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

||ate.  Major  in  Accounting  Family  ]  has  a  record  for:  1  *’  ■  — •  - 

•  aggressive  news  leadership. 

•  exceptional  production. 

•  community  leadership. 

•  top  selection  and  handling  of  per¬ 
sonnel. 

•  excellent  knowledge  of  backshop. 


ns  and 
salary 
Usher. 
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Attra^ 
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tan.  Resume  uimii  request.  Box  4435, 
litor  S  Publisher. 
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47,  Fla. 


news ;  editorialist ;  columnist.  Also 
seasoned  music  and  theater  critic.  Seeks 
right  spot  in  any  of  those  fields.  Box 
4204,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


♦♦EDITORS  &  REPORTERS^^ 

National  clearing  houae  for  competent 
personnel  from  coost-to-coast  at  no 
charge  to  employer.  Phone,  Write  or 
Wire  HEADLINE  PERSONNEL 
(Agency),  6  East  46  St.,  N.Y.  OXford 
7-6728. 


NEWS  EDITOR.  Ehcperienced.  Likes 
full  resiionsibility.  Prefer  small,  lively 
a.m.  Box  4325,  Editor  dk  Publisher. 


REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHEK  return¬ 
ing  this  month  from  Europe,  wants 
challenging  long-term  job  on  good 
Daily  in  Chart  Areas  1,  2,  3.  Just 
finished  two  years  on  American  weekly 
in  Europe.  Before  that,  two  years  on 
New  Jersey  Daily.  36,  family,  car. 
degree,  want  to  settle  permanently  in 
good  eastern  city.  Box  4305,  Exlitor  & 
Publisher. 


SOUTHEIRNER  in  responsible  position 
with  metropolitan  daily  desires  change 
to  smaller  paper.  Twenty  years  experi¬ 
ence  all  phases  news,  editorial  opera¬ 
tion.  Available  for  interview  APME 


Classified  Advertising 


tUtSSIFIED  MANAGER  or  Assistant. 

E  years  advertising  experience.  Re- 
Iwatf.  Box  4338,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
ixTcciriT-r,”.* .!_■  j  THIS  MAN,  35,  desires  job  as  manag- 
^SSinED  MANAGER  — Recogniz^  i„  40-100,000.  Ebccellent 

N  producer  Now  available.  Box  4419,  references.  Why  not  write  for  details, 

Iditor  &  Publisher. _ _ _ 4239,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

lENNSYLVANIA  PUBLISHERS 
iGCRESSIVE 

CUSSinED  MANAGER 
pith  productive  background  in  com- 
►titive  areas,  complete  knowledge  of 
til  phases,  including  training  and  pro- 
twtion.  Age  32.  married,  clean  cut, 

-railable  now.  References,  Box  4432, 

Ifditor  b  Publisher. _ _ 


j  ABLE  YOUNG  MAN  with  year’s  ex- 
'  perience  as  rewrite  man  and  byline  ' 
1  writer  Brooklyn  daily  desires  position  | 
I  on  small  daily  or  weekly,  sports  or 
I  general  assignments.  3  years  A.P., 
N.Y.  References  and  samples.  Draft 
exempt.  CThart  Area  2,  3  preferred.  Box  ! 
4421,  Elditor  &  Publisher.  i 


Dispatch-Production 


ERO[)U(7riON  management,  11  years 
rurneyman  printer,  B.A.  liberal  arts, 
■  A.  management,  biochure  upon  re- 
tuest.  Box  4413,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 


NEIED  a  utility  man  in  your  news¬ 
room  7  Can  handle  copy  on  rim  fast 
and  accurate:  can  do  aggressive  re¬ 
porting  a.s  well  as  digging  info  from 
the  hard-to-interview  with  tact  and 
diplomacy.  Fifteen  years  experience  in 
newsroom.  Age  34.  Prize-winning 
writer  and  photographer.  Interested  in 
locating  east  of  Mississippi.  All  re¬ 
plies  answered  promptly.  Write  Box 
4231,  Elditor  &  Publisher^ _ 


•ASSIGNMENTS,  temporary  position. 
Rewrite,  weekly,  trade  paper,  some 
daily  experience.  Travel.  Box  4401, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPUTNIK  SCOOP  YOU?  Science  writ- 
er.  broad  news  background,  seeks  op¬ 
portunity  with  paper  genuinely  inter¬ 
ested  in  covering  Science.  Medicine. 
Mature,  conscientious,  I  speak  scientista’ 
language,  translate  it  meaningfully. 
Happiness  isn’t  everything,  I  ne^ 
money,  too.  Box  4228,  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


1  WANT  NW  ENGLAND  ambitious 
r‘  ‘round  displayman,  5  years  on  25 
Jo  50,000  7  day.  Heavy  on  new  business  ,  abb  DiTra-r  no 
M  promotion,  27,  family,  recommen- 

f*lioiis.  Write  box  4240,  Eilitor  &  Pub-  - 


lislwr. 


.  REPRESEJNTA’nON : 

WiUI  Area.  Advertising,  News.  Box 
Albany  1,  N.Y. 


®^®ITOERE  a  weekly  r  small  daily 
"‘“‘“’Of  •»  looking  for  this  right  hand 
“n-  27  yrars  experience  in  creating, 
“9  production  of  advertising. 
Kfje  family  man  in  mid-forties.  Now 
“iPtoyed  in  east.  Box  4324,  Editor  ft 
iNishcr. 


EXPERIENCED 
SPACE  SALESMAN 

aggressive.  Qualified  by  suc- 
experience  and  proven  record 
MifA?  rouneetion  with  established  tech- 
{"’'ustrial  magazine  or  news- 
powf’  Have  covered  eastern,  southern 
I*™  mid  west  areas. 

editor  ft  PUBLISHEHl. 


Editorial 


2  years  on  smaU  ^ii/, 
!!!!  «^nenee.  Know  Fairchild,  tele- 
oould  use  camera,  dark- 
Itfla  ii!if?*"“able  and  ambitious.  Box 
pi-g^tor  ft  Publisher. 

fA^NGTON  OORRBSPONDEaiT. 

Cardul.  8  for  na- 
^  now  on  trade 

cauon.  offers  special  query-aasign- 
>  Negotiated  retainer  or 

Own  fully-equipped  office,  ex- 


25.  want  Joum-administration-flying 
combination,  if  possible.  Excellent 
references.  Available  30-60  days.  Art 
C!9iandler,  Lyons,  Kansas^. _ 


AGGRE5SSIVE,  YOUNG  BXTT  MATURE 
NE7WSMAN,  now  in  top  reporting  job 
on  100,000  circulation  daily,  desires 
position  of  editorial  responsibility. 
Seven  years  of  solid  practical  experi¬ 
ence  in  writing  and  editing,  both  in 
U.S.  and  abrocid,  all  on  large  circula¬ 
tion  dailies.  Married,  one  child.  I*resent 
position  good,  but  no  prospect  of  an 
editorial  position  within  near  future. 
Size  of  newspaper  unimportant.  What 
is  important  is  the  opportunity  to  have 
a  genuine  responsibility  for  gathering 
and  treatment  of  news,  on  forward- 
looking  paper.  Please  include  job  de¬ 
tails  and  salary  possibilities  in  first 
letter.  Resume,  references  and  clips 
will  be  sent  on  request.  AH  communi¬ 
cations  confidential.  Box  4336,  Elditor  ft 
Ihiblisher. 


CHICAGO  AREA 
EDITORIAL  OR  PUBLICITY 
Thoroughly  experienced  all  phases 
magazine,  publicity  fields;  32;  B.A. 
Bo.x  44.'50,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  READEIR — Young,  experienced, 
steady.  Regular  swing  to  makeup, 
telegraph,  slot.  Now  on  200,000  daily. 
Looking  for  advancement.  Marri^ 
vet,  degree.  Box  4424,  Editor  and 
Publ’sher. 


EDITOR/PUBLISHER 
MANAGING  EDITOR 


NOW 
D.  C. 


43,  working  in  Washington, 
25  years’  experience  weeklies 
(backshop  to  editor-publisher),  wire 
services,  metropolitan  dailies:  foreign, 
Washington.  Episcopalian,  southerner, 
want  to  rear  children  in  smaller  city : 
prefer  60,000-125,000 ;  chance  to  in- 
veet.  Excellent  references.  Box  4409, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR — 8.300  class  Pittsburgh  sub¬ 
urban  weekly;  desires  opportunity  on 
large  daily,  reiiorting  preferred:  8 

_  years  experience,  7  on  daily  papers. 

RT  AREA  3-PresentIy  working  '  Editor  ft  Publisher, 

t  J-Grad.  2  vMm  nr,  »n.ii 


REPORTER-FEATURE  WRITER.  25, 
2%  years  experience — 1%  as  GI  re¬ 
porter,  travel  editor  Stan  ft  Stripes, 
past  year  on  prizewinning  New  l^g- 
land  daily  30,000  circulation.  Present 
salary  $90.  Dnire  now  to  move  on  to 
larger  metropolitan  daily,  (no  south), 
work  way  up  on  staff.  Thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  courts,  city,  state  government. 
Sales  to  five  national  magazines.  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  journalism  grad.  Clippings, 
good  references.  Box  4334,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


ENERGETIC  EDITOR,  two  years  ex- 
Iierience  nationwide  trade  magazine 
seeks  Chicago  position.  Demonstrated 
initiative  and  ingenuity.  Will  consider 
permanent  or  free  lance  editorial  or 
public  relations.  Impressive  back¬ 
ground.  Recently  returned  from  Euro¬ 
pean  writing  assignment.  Box  4429, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  WRITER  will  be  in 
western  Europe  November-August. 
Wants  writing  assignments.  Can  illus¬ 
trate.  Box  4420,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


I  CAN  WRITE  I 

ANYTHING  from  music  criticism  to 
disaster  news,  foreign  correspondence. 
If  you  have  a  job  at  decent  pay,  let  me 
know.  Box  4412,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


INTERNATIONAL  COLUMNIST  in¬ 
vites  free-lance  assignments.  Universal 
writer  with  wide  experience.  Box  4426, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


UBRARIAN — 6  years  experience  in 
management  and  reorganization  in 
newspaper  library.  Want  position  as 
head  or  assistant  librarian  on  metro¬ 
politan  paper  or  head  librarian  on  small 
or  medium  paper.  Preferably  in  Chart 
Areas  2  or  6,  but  will  consider  other 
areas.  Box  4422,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
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REPORTER — 26,  with  4  years  experi¬ 
ence,  including  general  assignments  and 
rewrite  work  on  major  Southern  daily, 
returning  North.  S«k  spot  on  paper 
in  Chart  Area  1,  2,  3  or  6.  Vet.  mar¬ 
ried,  J-grad.  Box  4440,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Editorial  _ 


REPORTER,  feature  writer,  r4>so  pho¬ 
tographer,  10  years  with  Catholic  paper, 
wants  to  return  to  daily  field.  Informed 
on  labor,  politics,  racial  problems.  Now 
stringer  for  ’Time.  Age  36 — 19  of  them 
writing.  Free-lance  articles  in  Chicago 
Tribune,  This  Week,  etc.  Box  4434, 

Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

SPORTS  EDITOR — 2  years  experience 
5700  daily,  covering  college.  3  high 
schools  in  rabid  sports  town.  Young, 
married,  2  children.  Prefer  Chart  Areas 
3,  4,  5,  8,  9.  Box  4403,  Editor  ft  Pub- 
lisher. _ 

SPORTS  WRITER— College  grad,  for¬ 
mer  Naval  officer,  married.  27,  now 
sports  editor  small  daily  (4200).  S^k 
position  larger  CSiart  Area  2  daily. 
Sample  columns,  features,  reportorial 
work  available.  Box  4411,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  _ 


UNIVERSITY  news  director,  publica¬ 
tions  editor  in  New  England  wants  to 
relocate  New  York  City  metropolitan 
area  January  1.  Previoua  5  years  as 
reporter,  feature  writer  for  Ohio  dailies. 
Age  32,  single,  very  adaptable,  enjoys 
collegiate  atmosphere.  Present  salary 
$85.  Employer  knows  of  this  ad.  Box 
4428,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 


WANT  TO  LIVEN  UP  YOUR  PAPER 
with  features  and  pictures?  I’m  the 
gal  who  can  do  it!  Camera  and  car, 
college  grad,  3  years  news  and  feature 
experience  small  daily.  Prefer  Chart 
Areas  10,  11.  12.  Box  4425,  Bxlitor  ft 
Publisher. 

Mechanical _ 


BIECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 
or  Production  Manager,  presently  em¬ 
ployed  in  Chart  Area  8,  desires  change. 
44  years  of  age,  13  years  as  supervisor. 
Box  4105,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN  or 
assistant  to  production  manager  for 
daily  newspaper.  Age  35.  15  years  ex¬ 
perience  on  large  metropolitan  daily. 
Hold  B.A.  degree  in  business.  Union. 
Prefer  western  states.  Box  4314,  Editor 
ft  Publisher.  _ 

MAIL  ROOM  FOREMAN— 20  years 
hea/y  experience  with  Daily  and  Sun¬ 
day  newspaper.  ITU.  Go  anywhere. 
Age  41.  Top  References.  Box  4438, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT. 
Experienced  all  phases  newspaper  pro¬ 
duction.  personnel  relations.  Age  45. 
For  full  details  write  Box  4436,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Promotion— Public  Relations 


BRIGHT  YOUNG  wire  service  reporter 
desires  challenging  public  relations  or 
related  field  opportunity.  J-Grad,  6 
years  rounded  exi>erience.  family  man, 
26.  Creative,  versatile  and  Hv^wlre. 
Resume  on  request.  Box  4304,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. _ _ ■ 

PRESENTLY  WORKING  m  one  of 
youngest  Public  Relations  Directors  in 
U.  S.  Age  30.  college  Grad.  Vet. 
Former  magazine  reporter.  Public  Re¬ 
lations  representative  and  motion  pic¬ 
ture  press  agent.  Familiar  with  Air¬ 
line.  Autom<rtive.  Radio,  TV,  Motion 
Picture  and  Show  Business  publicity. 
Relocate  anywhere  for  good  creative 
opportunity  as  Public  Relations  Di¬ 
rector,  Public  Relations  Representative, 
Feature  Writer,  House  Organ  Editor. 
Reporter,  etc.  Box  4404,  Editor  ft 
j  Publisher. _ 

■  PUBLIC  RELA’nONS  director  and 
'  executive  assistant  to  president  of 
leading  publishing  house  seeks  Public 
Relations  or  top  news  poet  in  Pa¬ 
cific  Northwest.  Background  of  achieve¬ 
ment  in  industrial  and  institutional 
Public  Relations  plus  10  years  on 
leading  dailies.  Resourceful,  adaptable, 
imaginative,  mature.  Box  4407,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. _ 

YOUNG  .  .  .  ALERT  .  .  .  AMBITIOUS 
man  would  like  to  join  your  public 
relations  staff  or  department — business, 
industry,  or  agency.  Age  31,  B.S.J. 
degree,  married,  veteran  .  .  .  eight 
years  experience — radio,  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising,  public  relations.  S^ks  per¬ 
manent  creative  position  with  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  growth  and  future.  Writs 
Box  4439,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
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1  m  11  i  nm  *  l  annual  market  data  books 

I  \  r  OT  I  1  which  Mr.  Ensrud  would  vote  as 

OllOLl  i  dUv  dL  X  1111  Ly  the  best  single  type  of  promo- 

*/  tion.  Detailed  maps  are  import¬ 
ant  here  to  satisfy  an  “almost 
,  I-  ij  insatiable  need,”  he  said.  “As 

nj  Kohert  L.  Krowii  ^  whole,  they  are  first  class  re¬ 

ference  books,  and  as  such, 

Rockford,  Ill.  should  be  at  least  the  beginning  should  have  a  good  index.” 

At  the  annual  Central  Region-  of  a  trend  to  justify  copy  for  a  Lastly,  he  listed  sales  presen- 
al  meeting  of  the  National  News-  mailing  piece.”  tations.  Because  of  limited  time 

paper  promotion  Managers  As-  In  addition  to  the  oft-repeated  of  agency  media  people  and  the 

sociation  here  this  week,  A.  G.  suggestion  that  mailing  pieces  increasing  number  of  requests 
Ensiud,  media  director  of  J.  should  be  convenient  for  filing,  for  showings,  these  presenta- 
Walter  Thompson,  Chicago,  said  Mr.  Ensinid  said  they  should  tions  should  be  of  high  quality 
he  was  “amazed  at  the  variety  of  carry  the  name  of  the  paper  on  and  should  not  take  in  too  much 


Bv  Rohert  L.  Brown 


of  a  trend  to  justify  copy  for  a  Lastly,  he  listed  sales  presen¬ 
mailing  piece.”  tations.  Because  of  limited  time 

In  addition  to  the  oft-repeated  of  agency  media  people  and  the 
suggestion  that  mailing  pieces  increasing  number  of  requests 


functions  performed  by  a  news¬ 
paper  promotion  department.”  and  the  source  of  statistics,  be  given  out  to  all  those  seeing  irattic  aatety  oureau. 

It  is  no  amazement  to  promo-  Many  promotion  pieces  fail  and  the  presentation.  “Competition  • 

tion  managers  who  handle  are  not  filed  because  they  lack  for  the  buyers  time,  plus  the  portance  because  agencies  nv, 
everything  from  special  fashion  these  ingredients,  he  said.  fact  that  techniques  are  con-  do  sharper  buying  so  that  adv: 

and  sports  events  to  carrier  con-  Secondly,  is  merchandising  tinually  improving,  lead  to  the  tising  can  do  a  bigger  job  r 

tests,  editorial,  classified,  retail  activity.  A  high  percentage  of  conclusion  that  there  must  be  a  dollar  of  expenditure, 

and  national  advertising  promo-  merchandising  reports  are  re-  positive  justification  for  the  “The  challenge  includes  : 

tions.  For  the  one-  or  two-man  ceived  so  late  as  to  be  useless —  need  for  a  presentation.  Its  only  a  better  job  of  preser;; 
departments  it  has  always  some  newspapers  fail  to  tell  of  standards  of  preparation  and  basic  material,  but  the  incorp 
seemed  to  us  to  be  a  back-  good  work  they  have  done  in  handling  must  compete  not  only  ating  new  (or  currently  or 
breaking  job.  But  they  get  it  making  a  campaign  productive  with  presentations  of  other  slightly  developed)  ptomotir-. 
done  with  remarkable  efficiency  — some  reports  are  too  standard-  newspapers,  but  with  other  areas.  One  such  area  is  the 


the  front,  also  the  date  of  issue  territory.  File-size  copies  should 
and  the  source  of  statistics,  be  given  out  to  all  those  seeing 


ASSIGNMENT  for  the  City  Ed;*:- 
— Edward  Maricel,  left,  of  the  Ne< 
York  Mirror  accepts  Gover".~ 
Harriman’s  appointment  to 
advisory  board  of  the  Police  i-; 
Traffic  Safety  Bureau. 


done  with  remarkable  efficiency 
and  success. 


ized  in  form  and  give  the  im-  media,”  Mr.  Ensrud  said. 


other  areas.  One  such  area  is  the 
fluence  of  your  newspaper 


Mr.  Ensrud’s  basic  pitch  was  pression  they  are  massed  pro-  “Don’t  start  preparing  a  pre-  your  readers  and  commur! 
that,  with  competition  increas-  duced — notification  to  the  trade  sentation  unless  you  have  a  real  Many  facets  of  advertising  &. 
ing,  promotion  men  should  amp-  should  be  improved — examples  story  and  then  do  the  best  pos-  with  intangibles.  The  kind 
lify  their  efforts  toward  adver-  of  tie-in  advertising  are  desired  sible  job  of  the  mechanics  of  space  we  buy  is  an  intangible: 
tising  agency  media  departments  by  agencies  but  newspapers  conveying  your  message.”  itself — ^we  cannot  store  it  in. 

because  only  a  small  proportion  sometimes  delay  them  too  long  ♦  ♦  *  warehouse.  The  intangible  te: 

of  their  activities  are  now  aimed  and  send  them  in  bulk  without  The  most  significant  part  of  of  reader  interest  is  the  m' 
in  that  direction.  That  is  prob-  explanation.  The  fine  work  done  Mr.  Ensrud’s  comments  was  that  important  thing  we  buy. 
ably  a  true  generalization — the  by  newspapers  is  thus  mini-  statistics  in  promotion  are  es-  “Under  ideal  conditions, 
degree  of  activity  in  this  direc-  mized,  he  said.  sential,  but  secondly.  space  buyer  should  know  eve: 


“Under  ideal  conditions,  : 
space  buyer  should  know  eve' 


tion  will  vary  from  paper  to 
paper,  of  course — but  the  advice 
is  certainly  worth  heeding. 


Thirdly,  is  the  preparation 


sential,  but  secondly.  space  buyer  should  know  eve' 

He  said  “the  media  man  wants  newspaper  in  which  he  b:'] 
current  up-to-date  information,  space  as  intimiately  as  he  knov 
(preferably  not  information  the  newspapers  in  his  hor. 


More  specifically,  the  advice  placement  of  trade  paper  readily  found  in  standard  town.  With  more  than  1.5 

should  be  directed  at  publishers  advertising.  There  are  some  out-  sources),  which  combined  with  dailies,  this  is  impossible.  B- 

who  must  provide  the  resources  standing  campaigns,  he  said,  previous  basic  data,  will  enable  cause  he  cannot  do  this  by  hi' 

and  manpower  for  the  promo-  make  the  media  man  feel  him  to  make  a  true  evaluation  self,  he  should  have  help.  & 

tion  departments  to  do  the  right  better  acquainted  with  the  news-  of:  a.  the  characteristics,  poten-  promotion  can  supply  a? 

job.  paper  and,  above  all,  “he  is  tial  and  responsiveness  of  your  part  of  this  help.” 

«  «  *  supplied  with  selling  ammuni-  market,  and  b.  how  your  par-  All  of  which  should  pi'ov 

tion  and  enthusiasm  that  can  be  ticular  newspaper  is  qualified  a  good  deal  of  thought  for  a 


Everything  that  a  promotion  passed  on  to  the  client, 
department  does  to  sell  its  news-  Mr  Ensrud  sueee 


to  deliver  efficient  advertising  vertising  directors  as  well 
results.”  promotion  managers,  not 


department  does  to  sell  its  news-  Mr.  Ensrud  suggested  in-  results.”  promotion  managers,  not  ; 

paper  to  its  community  benefits  creased  readership  of  trade  pa-  He  concluded  by  saying  the  mention  publishers  who  ro- 

the  advertiser  and  the  adver-  p^j.  ads  is  obtained  by  a  recog-  job  of  newspaper  promotion  to  provide  the  money,  manpo'V: 

tising  agency,  Mr.  Ensrud  com-  nizable  connecting  link  between  agencies  will  assume  more  im-  and  materials  to  do  these  thir.:; 

mented,  but  specifically  here  are  one  ad  and  the  next  in  a  series 
five  major  promotional  activities  — .such  as  an  underlying  theme, 
directed  to-  treatment,  or  a 

wards  media  departments.  combination  of  both.  “A  con-  ■  ■ 

The  first  is  direct  mail  pro-  necting  link  results  in  acceler-  ^  I 

motions  w’hich  usually  pertain  ated  increased  retention  value  I  H 

to  circulation  and  linage  de-  which  is  not  the  case  when  each  A  ¥  ¥  ¥*T  K.  T  A  K.  T¥"^T7¥¥  I 

signed  for  flash  reading  “to  ad  appears  to  be  an  entity  of  I  I  iXl  lA  I  11^  H 

awaken  curiosity  and  not  par-  itself,”  he  said.  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  H 

ticularly  to  supply  information,”  «i  have  had  the  pleasant  ex-  I 

he  said.  perience  of  having  account  rep-  I  '  <'  H 

It  could  be  made  more  valu-  resentatives  ask  for  copies  of  | 

able  if  supporting  evidence  were  promotion  ads  when  they  have  NEGOTIATORS  FOR  THE  PURCHASE  AND  SALE  ■ 

added  to  make  the  conclusions  appeared  in  series.”  __  -.aiiv  kipwcpapppc  H 

acceptable.  “A  media  buyer  is  As  for  copy  in  trade  paper  UAILT  NtWorArtKo  ■ 

usually  not  concerned  over  ads,  he  said  percentage  figures  EVALUATIONS  •  FINANCIAL  ADVISERS 

leadership  promotions  based  on  are  valuele.s3  unless  the  actual 
very  small  margins,”  he  said,  figures  are  also  given. 

“Nothing  too  useful  accomp-  seldom  that  a  satisfied  ^H|HBpBBP^|flBHH|||^|l|^|PHBMH|BBIBi|fl 

lished  by  calling  attention  to  a  with  a  mere  statement  of  ‘firsts’ 

situation  so  sensitive  that  one  — the  same  is  almost  true  of  iso- 

month  it  favors  paper  ‘A’  and  lated  market  statistics.” 

the  next  month  paper  ‘B’.  There  Fourthly,  is  the  preparation 
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Made  to  measure  for  ad  alley 

The  Rangemaster  Model  35  Mixer  Linotype!  And  it's  perfect  not  only  for  men's  wear 
ads— but  for  all  kinds  of  advertisements. 

The  Model  35  brings  you  more  profits  in  terms  of  savings  in  time  and  labor.  From 
the  keyboard  (and  without  side  magazines)  you  set  up  to  normal  36-  and  condensed  48- 
point.  Costly  hand  composition,  “cutting-in’,'  underpinning,  and  manual  distribution  are 
all  things  of  the  past.  So  is  a  lot  of  overtime ! 

To  learn  more  about  the  Rangemaster  Model  35,  talk  to  your  Linotype  Production 
Engineer.  Or  write  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  29  Ryerson  St.,  Brooklyn  5,  N.  Y. 
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In  tfiQ  first  6  months  of  1957 

THESE  4  NATIONALLY 
KNOWN  CORPORATE  FOOD 
CHAINS  PLACED  OVER  . . . 


4S% 


of  their  total  Indianapolis 
newspaper  advertising  in 

The 

Indianepolis 


1  Advertising  Linage  •  1st  Half  1957 

★  TIMES 

585,895 

48.4% 

★  NEWS 

573,215 

47.4% 

★  STAR 

1 

51,462 

4.2% 

SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


NEWYOlK.WorU-rW-grani  (  ThcSvn  COlUMSUS . Cifinn 

aiVHAND . Pr*ii  CINCINNATI . foil 

PITTSBUROH . Prtii  KENTUCKY . Poif 

SAN  ERANOSCO.  .....  N*wi  Covington  odition,  Cincinnati  Eoil 

INDIAN AEOIIS . Timm  KNOXVILLE  ....  Nnwi-UnUnnl 


DENVER  .  ,  .  RocL)r  Mountain  Nawt  EVANSVILLE . ''ttft 

■IRMINOHAM  ....  fod-HoroM  HOUSTON . «’rtn 

MEMPHIS . Proii-Scimitor  PORT  WORTH . 'n» 

MEMPHIS  .  .  .  CommovcM  Appoo/  ALBUQUERQUE . Tr  Hint 

WASHINGTON . Nt»i  EL  PASO . Htrak  PtP 


Ganprol  Advprtiting  Dppartmant,  330  Pork  Avanua,  Naw  Yarfc  Chy 


Chkaga  San  Prantltca  Oatralt  Cincinnati  PhHadalphIa  0  iHat 
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